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SDPERINTENDENT'S  MESSAGE 


It  is  vital  that  we  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  have  clear 
priorities  and  direction.   Because  I  believe  this  strongly,  I 
have  made  the  development  of  a  long-range  plan  one  of  my 
major  goals  as  Superintendent.   The  Boston  Education  Plan  is 
designed  to  identify  our  most  critical  problems,  map 
strategies  to  solve  them,  and  allocate  resources  to  bring 
about  major  improvements  in  each  priority  area. 

The  process  for  developing  The  Boston  Education  Plan  has 
moved  through  three  stages:   selecting  a  manageable  number  of 
issues  to  address,  recruiting  Project  Managers  and  Project 
Teams  to  develop  a  recommended  plan  for  each  issue,  and 
utilizing  these  recommendations  of  the  Project  Teams  to 
develop  a  set  of  recommendations  from  the  Superintendent  to 
the  School  Committee.  These  three  stages  have  involved  an 
extraordinary  number  of  individuals  inside  and  outside  the 
school  system.  This  inclusive  process  has  helped  create  the 
kind  of  ownership  and  excitement  about  The  Boston  Education 
Plan  so  vital  to  the  Plan's  ultimate  success. 

The  Boston  Education  Plan  will  be  the  major  driving  force  in 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  for  years  to  come,  mobilizing 
change  and  attracting  support  to  the  school  system.  When  we 
look  over  the  list  of  sixteen  priority  areas  in  the  future, 
we  will  see  measurable  progress  in  every  one,  and  classrooms 
and  schools  throughout  the  Boston  Public  Schools  will  be 
significantly  better  as  a  result. 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  this 
planning  process.   I  look  forward  to  your  continuing  support 
and  help  as  we  proceed  with  this  exciting  effort. 


/i 


Laval  S.  Wilson 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  Mission  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  is  to  provide  all 
students  with  an  excellent  basic  education  and  the  chance  to 
expand  their  abilities  and  talents  to  the  fullest.  Our  goal 
is  to  graduate  students  who  are  prepared  to  compete  in  the 
world,  who  get  along  with  people  of  diverse  backgrounds,  who 
think  for  themselves,  and  who  enjoy  and  appreciate  life. 
This  Mission  is  based  on  the  firm  belief  that  all  children 
can  learn  and  that  all  schools  can  be  effective. 

Whether  we  fulfill  this  Mission  depends  on  the  quality  of 
each  school.  Good  schools  are  communities  of  learners  that 
foster  the  personal  and  intellectual  development  of  students 
and  staff,  making  all  feel  valued  and  valuable.   Good  schools 
have  a  number  of  shared  characteristics:   strong 
instructional  leadership,  a  shared  sense  of  mission, 
collegiality  among  staff  members,  effective  teaching,  high 
expectations  for  all  students,  a  safe  and  humane  climate,  a 
decent  facility,  a  focus  on  basic  skills,  clear  academic 
goals,  ongoing  use  of  test  results,  multicultural  acceptance, 
and  parent  and  community  support. 


PREAMBLE 

In  recent  years,  four  major  initiatives  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.   First,  new  curriculum 
objectives  have  been  developed  in  all  subject  areas,  and  a 
reduced  list  of  textbooks  has  been  chosen  based  on  these 
objectives.   The  challenge  now  is  to  implement  the  curriculum 
in  classrooms,  a  challenge  that  involves  teacher  training, 
adequate  instructional  materials,  and  on-going  support. 
Second,  major  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Boston  Compact  on 
school  planning  and  job  placement.   The  challenge  now  is  to 
focus  on  the  dropout  rate  and  the  needs  of  at-risk  students. 
Third,  there  has  been  a  major  effort  to  pilot  school-site 
management  and  planning,  and  a  structure  for  planning  is  now 
in  place  for  all  schools.   The  challenge  now  is  to  improve 
the  planning  and  school  improvement  efforts  under  way  in 
every  school  and  explore  ways  to  increase  appropriate  school- 
site  decision-making  and  accountability  of  principals  and 
headmasters.   Fourth,  a  new  performance  evaluation  process 
was  put  in  place  four  years  ago,  which  has  brought  about  a 
marked  increase  in  the  accountability  of  all  staff.   The 
challenge  now  is  to  refine  the  process  and  link  it  to  an 
expanded  program  of  professional  development  and  support. 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  have  also  made  significant  strides 
in  several  other  areas  in  recent  years.   Major  improvement 
efforts  are  under  way  in  Special  Education  and  Bilingual 
Education,  supported  by  substantial  budgetary  commitments  and 
maintained  and  reinforced  by  Court  Orders.   Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  purchasing  computers  for  all  schools  and 
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providing  training  for  staff.   Testing,  now  administered  by  a 
new  Office  of  Research  and  Development,  is  beginning  to 
receive  the  modifications  that  field  personnel  have 
requested.   Finally,  the  merger  of  the  Humphrey  Center  and 
Madison  Park  High  is  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  upgrade 
and  rethink  vocational/occupational/  career  education. 

All  of  these  areas  of  progress  and  potential  provide  ground- 
work for  the  initiatives  of  The  Boston  Education  Plan,  which 
are  listed  on  the  following  pages. 


I 
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BOSTON  EDUCATION  PLAN  INITIATIVES 


The  sixteen  issues  below  were  selected  after  an  outreach 
process  that  involved  the  various  constituencies  in  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  community.   The  issues  are  listed  in 
alphabetical  order  with  the  original  charge  given  by  the 
Superintendent  in  June,  1986. 

1.  Adolescent  Issues 

Improve  crisis  intervention  and  support  and  institute 
prevention  programs  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  teenage 
pregnancy,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  suicide,  and  child 
abuse. 

2.  At-Risk  Students 

Develop  a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students  who  are  not  working  up  to  grade-level 
expectations  or  not  meeting  Promotion  Policy  standards, 
and  are  therefore  in  danger  of  failing  and  dropping  out. 
This  program  includes  remediation,  alternative  teaching 
methods  and  materials,  peer  tutoring,  alternative  programs 
and  schools,  after-hours  programs,  summer  schools,  re- 
entry programs,  and  other  initiatives. 

3.  Counseling  and  Guidcuice 

Increase  and  improve  counseling  and  support  services  for 
all  students.  This  initiative  includes  training  and  • 
augmenting  current  counseling  staff  and  exploring  new 
models  of  counseling  and  guidance  that  enlist  the  help  of 
teachers,  administrators,  and  external  agencies. 

4.  Curriculum  Support 

Strengthen  the  delivery  of  instructional  services  and 
technical  support  to  teachers  and  school  administrators  in 
social  studies,  science,  foreign  languages,  gifted  and 
talented,  computer  education,  the  arts,  physical 
education,  and  all  other  curriculum  areas. 

5.  Early  Childhood  Programs  and  Early  Intervention 

Provide  more  extensive  and  effective  programs  for  pre- 
school. Kindergarten  1  and  2,  extended  day  classes, 
transitional  first  grades,  and  primary  grades,  and  work 
with  outside  agencies  to  improve  the  quality  of  prenatal 
care  and  parenting  support. 

6.  Facilities 

Upgrade  school  buildings  that  currently  fall  below 
acceptable  standards  of  repair,  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  classroom  facilities,  and  equipment.   This 
initiative  includes  a  plan  to  maximize  the  use  of 
buildings,  close  and  consolidate  programs  as  necessary, 
and  prioritize  repairs. 
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7.  Instructional  Materials 

Provide  teachers  with  the  textbooks,  educational 
materials,  equipment,  and  supplies  they  need  to  implement 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  curriculum  effectively,  and 
deliver  materials  and  supplies  in  a  timely  manner. 

8.  Hathematics 

Improve  the  math  achievement  of  students  K-12  through 
improved  teaching  techniques  and  instructional  materials, 
with  special  emphasis  on  creative  problem-solving 
strategies  and  the  use  of  technology. 

9.  Middle  and  High  School  Programs 

Strengthen  academic  and  non-academic  offerings  in  all 
secondary  schools  so  that  a  basic  college  preparatory 
sequence  is  available  to  all  students  and  all  students 
acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  have  a  choice 
between  employment  and  higher  education. 

10.  Parent  and  Connnunity  Support 

Increase  parents'  involvement  in  and  support  of  their 
children's  education,  and  increase  the  involvement  of  the 
entire  community  (business,  higher  education,  social 
service,  cultural  agencies,  etc.)  in  improving  instruction 
in  Boston  schools. 

11.  Professional  Development  of  Teachers  and  School 
Administrators 

Improve  teaching  and  administrative  leadership  in  all 
schools  through  programs  that  greatly  expand  the 
frequency,  duration,  quality,  and  variety  of  professional 
development  efforts,  and  through  an  improved  process  of 
supervision,  support,  and  evaluation. 

12.  Reading 

Strengthen  students'  reading  skills  in  all  curriculum 
areas  K-12  through  improved  teaching  techniques, 
instructional  materials,  and  cooperation  with  parents, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  higher-order/  critical 
thinking,  listening,  speaking,  and  viewing  skills. 

13.  Safe  and  Orderly  School  Environments 

Implement  citywide  and  school-based  strategies  that  allow 
all  students  to  attend  school  in  a  climate  in  which  they 
feel  secure,  respected,  and  able  to  concentrate  on  the 
business  of  learning. 

14.  Special  Education,  Bilingual,  and  Vocational/ 
Occupational/Career  Education 

Improve  implementation  of  the  guidelines  and  regulations 
of  programs  for  language-minority,  766,  and  vocational 
students  so  that  youngsters  in  these  programs  receive 
instruction  that  is  closely  aligned  with  the  mainstream 
curriculum  and  appropriate  to  their  individual  needs. 
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15.  Student  Assignment  Process  and  Quality  Desegregated 
«.  Education 

I         Work  within  Federal  Court  desegregation  mandates  to  review 
■  the  current  assignment  procedures,  exploring  opportunities 

,■  to  improve  school  integration  by  increased  parent  and 

j  student  program  choice/  enhance  the  drawing  and  holding 

i'         power  of  Boston  schools,  and  improve  our  current  system  of 
I'         transporting  students. 
I 

16.  Writing 
Improve  the  teaching  and  learning  of  writing  across  all 
curriculum  areas  K-12,  using  training  and  materials  in  the 
"process"  approach  to  writing,  peer  editing,  holistic 
scoring,  writing  folders,  effective  use  of  computer  word 
processing,  and  frequent  student  publishing. 
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PHASE  I 
IDENTIFYING  THE  PRIORITIES 


The  list  of  sixteen  initiatives  is  the  result  of  an  extensive 
outreach  effort  that  culminated  in  School  Committee  approval 
of  the  initiatives  on  March  11,  1986.   The  effort  began  in 
September  1985,  when  the  Superintendent's  Transition  Team 
conducted  interviews  and  identified  major  issues  for 
immediate  and  long-range  attention.   During  September  and 
October,  the  Superintendent  conducted  ten  public  forums  in 
which  all  members  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  community  had 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  concerns. 

Beginning  in  November,  our  newly-formed  Planning  Office  drew 
on  the  findings  of  the  Transition  Team  and  the  results  of  the 
community  forums  to  compile  an  initial  list  of  long-range 
planning  issues.   The  Superintendent's  Advisory  Committee 
expanded  this  list  to  45  issues  at  a  December  retreat,  and 
provided  suggestions  on  the  issues.   A  31-item  list  of 
possible  priority  issues  (with  a  draft  mission  statement)  was 
then  distributed  to  principals,  headmasters,  and  central 
office  staff;  126  responded,  and  the  results  were  used  to 
refine  the  list  further. 

In  mid-January,  a  26-item  questionnaire  with  a  revised 
mission  statement  was  given  to  all  members  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  community;  4,337  responses  were  received 
(3,191  from  teachers,  341  from  other  school  staff,  32  from 
principals  and  headmasters,  145  from  other  school-based 
administrators,  507  from  parents,  32  from  high  school  student 
leaders,  26  from  central  office  administrators,  and  63  from 
business,  cultural,  university,  community,  and  other 
collaborators) .   These  were  tabulated  and  analyzed.   (See  the 
chart  on  page  13.) 

During  the  same  period,  in-depth  interviews  were  conducted 
with  64  key  individuals  inside  and  outside  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  (including  community  superintendents,  principals, 
headmasters,  teachers,  central  office  administrators,  parent 
leaders,  and  external  collaborators).   In  early  March  1986, 
the  Superintendent's  Cabinet  and  the  Community  Superinten- 
dents met,  reviewed  the  outreach  results,  and  recommended  ten 
priority  issues  to  the  Superintendent.   The  Superintendent 
held  a  final  round  of  meetings  with  staff,  parents,  and  other 
advisors,  and  decided  on  a  list  of  sixteen  issues.   On  March 
11,  1986,  the  School  Committee  approved  this  list,  bringing 
the  first  phase  of  The  Boston  Education  Plan  to  a  close. 

The  Questionnaire  Responses 

A  great  deal  of  information  came  from  the  4,337  responses  to 
the  January  questionnaire.   The  response  was  large  and  the 
respondents  treated  the  questionnaire  seriously  (one  in  five 
took  the  time  to  write  in  additional  comments  or 
suggestions) .   The  results  represent  a  valid  picture  of 
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opinions  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  community,  and  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  final  choice  of  issues.   A 
brief  summary  of  findings  is  presented  below,  followed  by  a 
chart  that  summarizes  the  rank  order  of  issues  among 
different  constituencies. 

1.  There  were  very  few  criticisms  of  the  revised  mission 
statement.  When  asked  to  comment  on  a  draft  statement, 
only  five  individuals  did  so. 

2.  Among  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  respondents,  and 
among  all  teachers  (who  accounted  for  three  out  of  four 
respondents),  there  was  strong  agreement  on  six  issues: 

-  Instructional  materials   -  Writing 

-  At-risk  students         -  Counseling 

-  Facilities  -  Gifted  and  Talented 

3.  Among  all  constituencies,  there  was  very  strong  agreement 
on  the  importance  of  three  issues,  which  ranked  in  the  top 
ten  for  all  groups: 

-  Instructional  materials 

-  Facilities 

-  Writing 

4.  There  was  strong  agreement  on  the  importance  of  four  other 
issues,  which  ranked  in  the  top  fifteen  for  all 
constituencies: 

-  Adolescent  issues 

-  At-Risk  Students 

-  Counseling 

-  Math  and  Science 

5.  The  next  tier  of  issues  attracted  strong  support  but 
elicited  a  wider  range  of  opinion: 

-  Reading  and  Social  Studies 

-  Professional  Development  of  Teachers 

-  Parent  and  Community  Support 

6.  There  was  remarkably  high  overlap  among  the  top  ten  lists 
of  different  constituencies: 

-  Teachers  and  parents  agreed  on  9  of  10  issues. 

-  Parents  and  students  agreed  on  8  of  10  issues. 

-  Teachers  and  external  collaborators  agreed  on  7  of  10 
issues. 

-  Parents  and  external  collaborators  agreed  on  7  of  10 
issues. 

-  Central  office  administrators  and  external  collaborators 
agreed  on  7  of  10  issues. 

-  Principals/headmasters,  school-based  administrators,  and 
central  office  administrators  agreed  on  5  of  10  issues. 

7.  Several  issues  elicited  major  differences  of  opinion  among 
different  constituencies: 

-  Bilingual  {2nd  with  central,  23rd  with  parents) 

-  High  Schools  (4th  with  students,  25th  with  principals/ 
headmasters) 

-  Parent  and  Community  Support  (3rd  with  students,  23nd 
with  principals/headmasters) 
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-  Promotion  Policy  Implementation  (4th  with  principals/ 
headmasters,  24th  with  external) 

-  Testing  (5th  with  principals/headmasters,  25th  with 
parents) 

-  Professional  Development  of  School  Administrators  (7th 
with  central,  26th  with  parents) 

-  Professional  Development  of  Teachers  (1st  with  external, 
18th  with  parents) 

-  Computers  (7th  with  parents,  25th  with  central) 

-  School-Site  Management  (6th  with  school  administrators, 
23rd  with  central) 

8.  Five  issues  were  "written  in"  by  between  100  and  300 
people,  indicating  that  signficant  numbers  of  respondents 
felt  strongly  about  these  omitted  items  that  did  not 
appear  explicitly  on  the  questionnaire: 

-  Discipline,  with  particular  emphasis  on  excluding 
disruptive  students  from  regular  classrooms 

-  Planning  and  development  time  for  elementary  teachers 

-  Elementary  specialist  teachers  in  science,  art,  music, 
and  physical  education 

-  A  higher  entering  age  for  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
students 

-  Reduced  class  size,  particularly  in  the  primary  grades 

9.  Hundreds  of  other  issues  received  "write-in  votes,"  but 
few  were  mentioned  by  more  than  a  few  individuals.   The 
additional  information  from  these  responses  revealed  a 
great  deal  about  what  concerns  people  in  and  around  our 
schools,  and  some  of  these  comments  will  be  useful  in 
future  planning. 
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PHASE  II 
PROJECT  TEAMS 


The  second  major  phase  of  The  Boston  Education  Plan  involved 
selecting  Project  Managers  and  Project  Teams  and  guiding  them 
through  a  structured  planning  process.   This  nine-month 
process  ended  when  the  Project  Teams  submitted  their  reports 
to  the  Superintendent  in  January  1987. 

The  selection  of  Project  Managers  and  team  members  began 
shortly  after  the  School  Committee's  approval  of  the  sixteen 
initiatives.   A  list  of  more  than  800  possible  managers  and 
team  members  was  compiled  in  interviews  with  individuals 
inside  and  outside  the  Boston  Public  Schools.   The  Superin- 
tendent then  selected  the  sixteen  Project  Managers,  and  each 
of  them  worked  with  the  Director  of  Planning  and  the 
Superintendent  to  select  a  team. 

In  mid-June  1986,  all  of  The  Boston  Education  Plan  members 
held  an  initial  meeting  with  the  Superintendent  and  with 
their  teams  at  English  High  School.  Each  team  decided  on  a 
meeting  schedule  and  began  reading  the  extensive  background 
information  on  its  charge.  Some  teams  met  over  the  summer, 
and  all  entered  an  intensive  series  of  meetings  after  Labor 
Day. 

From  the  outset,  teams  worked  with  a  common  format  consisting 
of  six  sections: 

A.  Problem  Statement 

B.  Overview  of  Solutions 

C.  Goals  and  Recommendations 

D.  Action  Plan:   Activities,  Timeline,  People  Responsible, 
Resources,  Costs 

E.  Evaluation  ^ 

By  early  October  all  teams  had  finalized  their  problem 
statements,  and  on  October  27th  Project  Managers  met  with  the 
Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superintendents  to  share 
information  and  launch  the  final  phase.   By  early  January 
1987,  virtually  all  teams  had  completed  their  overview  of 
solutions,  goals,  and  recommendations  and  a  few  had  written 
Action  Plans  and  developed  tentative  budgets.   In  early 
January,  each  Project  Manager  made  a  one-hour  presentation  of 
the  team's  report  to  the  Superintendent,  Deputy  Superinten- 
dents, and  Director  of  Planning.   As  each  report  was  sub- 
mitted, copies  were  provided  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  members  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  the  recommendations  were  reported 
by  the  media. 
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PHASE  III 
SUPERINTENDENT ' S  RECOHHENDATIONS 

Beginning  in  January  1987,  the  Superintendent  began  an 
intensive  review  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Project  Teams, 
This  included  a  two-day  retreat  with  Cabinet  members  and 
Community  Superintendents,  another  half-day  retreat  with  the 
same  group,  and  many  meetings  with  Deputy  Superintendents, 
the  Director  of  Planning,  appropriate  Boston  Public  Schools 
staff,  and  business,  university,  medical,  and  other 
collaborators. 

As  a  result  of  these  deliberations,  the  Superintendent  is 
submitting  his  recommendations  to  the  School  Committee. 
Below  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  recommendations 
submitted: 

1.  Adolescent  Issues  (submitted  March  5,  1987) 

2.  At-Risk  Youth 

3.  Curriculum  Support 

4.  Early  Childhood  Education  (submitted  March  5,  1987) 

5.  Facilities 

6.  Instructional  Materials 

7.  Mathematics 

8.  Middle  and  High  Schools 

9.  Professional  Development 

10.  Reading 

11.  Safe  and  Orderly  Schools 

12.  Student  Assignment  Process  and  Quality  Desegregated 
Education 

13.  Writing 

The  following  recommendations  will  be  submitted  late  in  May: 

14.  Counseling  and  Guidance 

15.  Parent  and  Community  Support 

16.  Special  Education,  Bilingual  Education,  and  Vocational 
Education  (these  all  need  further  input  from  the  Courts, 
professional  consultants,  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education) 
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When  reconunendations  reach  the  School  Committee,  they  will  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  subcommittee.   The  subcommittees 
will  then  make  their  recommendations  to  the  full  School 
Committee  for  final  action. 


Conclusion 

I  believe  that  we  have  conducted  a  thorough  and  inclusive 
planning  process,  and  that  the  resulting  recommendations  have 
the  potential  for  addressing  the  major  issues  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.   I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  School 
Committee,  the  City  government,  our  many  collaborative 
partners,  and  our  staff,  parents,  and  students  to  bring  to 
fruition  a  final  set  of  reforms  that  will  greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  every  Boston  Public  School  classroom. 
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Rank  order,  from  lat  to  26th,  of  questionnaire  responses  from  the  following  groups: 


1.  All  teachers 

2.  Elementary  school  staff 

3.  Middle  school  staff 

4.  High  school  staff 


5.  Principals/headmasters 

6.  School  administrators 

7.  Parents 


8.  Student  leaders  (high  school) 

9.  Central  office  administrators 

10.  External  collaborators 


All 
Teach 

'Elem 

Mid 

High' 

Pnn 
Head 

Admin 

Par 

Stu  . 

Cen 

Ext 

1.  Adolescent  Issues 

6 

15 

4 

4 

-14" 

8 

-7 

2 

=  7 

13 

2.  Arts 

11 

9 

18 

19 

11 

23 

16 

11 

=  19 

8 

3.  At-Risk  Students 

2 

2 

2 

3 

-2 

1 

5 

=  14 

1 

=  1 

4.  BUingual 

22 

18 

22 

22 

-14 

19 

23 

=  16 

2 

17 

5.  Computers  and  Other  Technol. 

12 

14 

16 

13 

-19 

21 

-7 

=  8 

=  25 

21 

6.  Counseling 

5 

5 

5 

9 

-14 

11 

11 

=  4 

=  3 

=  11 

7.  Early  ChUdhood 

21 

10 

25 

26 

13 

26 

17 

26 

=  16 

16 

8.  Facilities 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

=  5 

=  5 

9.  Foreign  Languages                        -^ 

26 

25 

24 

23 

24 

24 

24 

-16 

=  19 

=  22 

10.  Gifted  and  Talented 

9 

8 

8 

8 

12 

-15 

10 

=  16 

-19 

18 

11.  High  Schools 

20 

26 

23 

5 

-25 

7 

12 

-4 

9 

=  9 

12.  Instructional  Materials 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-2 

3 

2 

1 

=  3 

=  5 

13.  Math  and  Science 

8 

7 

9 

12 

7 

-15 

3 

=  8 

=  10 

( 

14.  Parent  and  Community  Support 

10 

13 

7 

7 

23 

13 

6 

3 

=  19 

=  9 

15.  Phys.  Ed.  and  Athletics 

15 

11 

20 

25 

-21 

25 

13 

=  22 

=  25 

=  22 

16.  Prof.  Dev.  of  School  Admins. 

25 

24 

21 

17 

-21 

9 

26 

=  22 

=  7 

14 

17.  Prof.  Dev.  of  Teachers 

13 

17 

10 

15 

10 

4 

18 

=  12 

=  5 

=  1 

18.  Promotion  Pol.  Implementation 

16 

21 

13 

11 

4 

5 

20 

=  22 

18 

=  24 

19.  Reading  and  Social  Studies 

7 

6 

11 

10 

-8 

18 

4 

7 

=  14 

3 

20.  School-Site  Management 

23 

20 

17 

21 

-8 

6 

15 

-12 

=  23 

=  11 

21.  Special  Education 

18 

16 

14 

24 

=  14 

22 

14 

=  14 

=  16 

20 

22.  Student  Assignment  Process 

24 

19 

24 

18 

=  19 

=  15 

19 

=  16 

13 

=  24 

23.  Teacher  Recognition 

19 

22 

15 

16 

-14 

14 

22 

25 

=  14 

19 

24.  Testing 

14 

12 

19 

20 

5 

12 

25 

21 

=  23 

=  24 

25.  Voc./Occ./Career  Education 

17 

23 

12 

14 

-25 

20 

21 

=  16 

=  10 

15 

26.  Writing 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

10 

9 

=  8 

=  10 

4 

Number  of  Responses       3191        1412 

A  breakdown  of  responses  by  elementary,  middle,  and 
Equal  signs  ( - )  indicate  issues  tied  for  that  position  in 
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SUPERINTENDENT  '  S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING 
READING 


GOALS  OP  THE  INITIATIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  initiative  is  to  strengthen  the  reading 
skills  of  all  Boston  Public  School  students.   This  effort 
will  take  place  across  all  curriculum  areas,  and  will 
emphasize  improved  teaching  techniques,  instructional 
materials,  and  cooperation  with  parents. 


THE  PROBLEM 

Literacy  is  the  foundation  on  which  achievement  in  all  other 
subject  areas  must  build,  so  reading  is  the  most  important 
subject  taught  in  our  schools.  Without  solid  skills  in 
reading,  along  with  skills  in  writing,  listening,  and 
speaking,  students  cannot  master  the  content  of  social 
studies,  science,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects.   If  they 
do  not  learn  basic  reading  skills  early  in  their  schooling, 
students  run  the  risk  of  remaining  illiterate  all  their 
lives.   First  Lessons;   A  Report  on  Elementary  Education  in 
America  (1986)  focuses  on  reading  as  a  national  issue: 

Consider  a  single  sobering  fact  from  The 
Reading  Report  Card,  a  report  of  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP) .   In  1984,  among  13-year- 
olds,  only  three  out  of  five  were  reading 
at  the  skill  level  appropriate  for  their 
age,  defined  by  NAEP  as  the  "ability  to 
search  for  specific  information,  inter- 
relate ideas,  and  make  generalizations." 
Virtually  all  of  them  possessed  rudimen- 
tary reading  skills.   But  forty  13-year- 
olds  out  of  a  hundred,  2  out  of  5,  lacked 
the  "intermediate"  reading  skills  that 
would  enable  them  satisfactorily  to  handle 
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the  books  and  lessons  that  a  seventh-  or 
eighth-grade  teacher  should  be  able  to 
assign.   Worse,  most  minority  youngsters 
(65  percent  of  blacks,  61  percent  of 
Hispanics) ,  were  reading  below  the 
intermediate  level  in  1984. 

Despite  recent  Boston  Public  School  initiatives  in  the  area 
of  reading  curriculum  and  instructional  support,  many  of  our 
students  are  not  acquiring  the  level  of  literacy  needed  to 
participate  fully  in  our  increasingly  complex  society.   The 
renormed  Metropolitan  Reading  Test  (administered  in  May  1986) 
revealed  that  Boston  students  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  reading  achievement  among  their  peers  across  the 
United  States.   The  median  scores  of  only  two  grades  were  at 
or  above  the  national  average,  and  several  other  grades  had 
markedly  low  achievement.   The  scores  of  most  of  the  non- 
examination  high  schools  are  particularly  distressing.   In 
general,  achievement  of  Boston  students  is  clustered  in  the 
lower  quartiles. 

MEDIAN  PERCENTILE  METROPOLITAN  READING  SCORES  (1982-86) 


GRADE 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1 

64 

52 

68 

68 

39 

2 

56 

50 

58 

60 

48 

3 

46 

48 

56 

52 

47 

4 

42 

40 

48 

50 

52 

5 

48 

46 

50 

52 

50 

6 

44 

44 

48 

50 

44 

7 

46 

42 

48 

48 

42 

8 

44 

48 

54 

54 

43 

9 

42 

38 

46 

48 

49 

10 

36 

36 

40 

46 

42 

11 

38 

40 

44 

40 

35 

12 

— — 

-« 

— 

— 

38 

There  are  several  reasons  for  these  disappointing  results. 
First,  many  students  enter  Boston  elementary  schools  without 
the  language  experience,  developmental  maturity,  or  readiness 
skills  to  learn  how  to  read.   This  contributes  to  early 
reading  failure,  to  the  high  proportion  of  students  retained 
in  first  grade,  and  to  a  poor  foundation  for  achievement  in 
all  subject  areas  as  these  students  move  through  the  grades. 

Second,  Boston  does  not  have  a  developmental  curriculum  for 
the  primary  grades,  and  the  proper  foundations  for  literacy 
are  not  laid  in  the  early  grades.   The  current  curriculum 
objectives  for  kindergarten,  first  grade,  and  second  grade 
have  not  been  supplemented  with  a  "road  map"  of  instructional 
strategies  developmentally  appropriate  to  that  age  level. 
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Third,  different  basal  reading  textbooks  are  used  within 
different  classrooms,  within  the  same  schools,  and  within  the 
same  community  districts  throughout  the  school  system.    It 
has  been  my  experience  that  urban  students  will  progress  best 
in  reading  when  a  consistent  approach  to  reading  is  utilized. 
Consistency  is  also  a  very  important  instructional  necessity 
when  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  student  mobility  from 
school  to  school.  The  greatest  number  of  our  elementary 
schools  are  located  in  District  C.   It  has  twenty-two.   The 
median  percent  of  student  movement  in  District  C  was  19  for 
the  1985-86  school  year.   Even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  fourteen  of  the  twenty-two  schools  had  mobility  rates  of 
19  percent  to  26  percent  during  that  school  year. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  reading 
improvement  must  be  approached  in  a  systematic  and  similar 
manner  by  teachers,  administrators,  and  support  staff.   A 
concerted  effort  by  all  involved  will  bring  about  success. 
Boston  teachers  have  not  had  the  kind  of  high-quality, 
school-based  inservice  programs  needed  to  bring  about  an 
effective,  unified  literacy  program  within  each  school.   Much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  about  the  necessary  instruc- 
tional techniques,  familiarity  with  materials,  commonality  of 
approach  between  classrooms,  and  on-site  educational 
leadership  for  a  school  to  function  as  an  effective  team  in 
the  area  of  reading. 

Fourth,  there  are  not  enough  formal,  citywide  remedial 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  having 
difficulty  with  reading,  and  the  programs  that  exist  are 
often  not  coordinated  with  regular  reading  instruction. 
There  is  a  pressing  need  for  more  systematic  remedial 
programs  at  all  levels,  and  for  the  integration  of  these 
programs  with  the  mainstream  reading  curriculum. 

Fifth,  the  great  majority  of  Boston  teachers  and 
administrators  have  not  received  the  kind  of  training  and 
support  needed  to  most  effectively  implement  a  state-of-the- 
art  reading  curriculum  in  each  school  and  classroom.  As  a 
result,  many  teachers  use  only  a  basal  textbook  to  teach 
reading,  and  in  so  doing,  teach  reading  skills  in  isolation. 
They  frequently  fail  to  motivate  students  to  develop  a  love 
of  reading,  and  miss  opportunities  to  teach  and  integrate 
reading  skills  in  science,  social  studies,  math,  and  other 
subjects.  Furthermore,  there  are  different  approaches  to 
reading  instruction  used  in  different  classrooms,  even  in  the 
same  schools,  across  the  system.   I  believe  this  lack  of 
consistency  in  instructional  approaches  weakens  the  overall 
reading  program  and  points  to  the  need  for  staff  training  in 
effective  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading  at  each  level 
throughout  the  system. 

Sixth,  Boston  has  not  mounted  a  sufficiently  intense  program 
to  encourage  students  to  read  extensively  in  their  leisure 
time.   The  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  1986  research 
summary.  What  Works,  points  to  the  close  relationship  between 
independent  reading  and  improved  literacy.   Students  must 
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read  books  in  the  evenings,  on  weekends,  and  during  vacations 
if  their  skills  are  to  improve.   They  must  enjoy  and  value 
reading  enough  so  that  they  will  choose  books  over  television 
and  other  activities. 

Seventh,  Boston  has  not  been  successful  in  involving  parents 
as  partners  in  helping  their  children  learn  to  read.  A 
number  of  successful  models  for  parent  involvement  have  been 
developed,  and  research  shows  that  these  programs  can  have  a 
decisive  impact,  especially  for  low-achieving  students. 
Unfortunately,  only  a  few  Boston  schools  have  been  successful 
in  this  area. 

Eighth,  our  remedial  and  enrichment  opportunities  are 
fragmented  during  the  regular  school  year  and  nonexistent 
during  the  summer.   I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a 
summer  school  program  for  our  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
school  students.   This  would: 

1.  Develop  a  closer  link  between  regular  school  programs  and 
summer  school  offerings 

2.  Provide  yet  another  opportunity  for  students  to  achieve 
success  in  reading 

3.  Minimize  student  non-promotes  across  grades,  thereby 
reducing  the  skill  and  credit  deficits  for  at-risk 
students 

Finally,  teachers  lack  frequent,  timely,  and  instructionally- 
useful  information  on  their  students'  achievement  in  reading. 
Boston's  current  testing  program  burdens  teachers  and 
students,  yet  fails  to  provide  timely  information  that 
contributes  to  better  instruction.   In  addition,  there  is  no 
consistent  student  record  form  that  follows  students  through 
the  grades  and  provides  teachers  with  information  on  test 
results,  materials  used,  and  current  instructional  level. 
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OVERVIEW  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  my 
recommendations  for  improving  the  literacy  of  Boston 
students,  along  with  ray  educational  philosophy  about  reading 
improvement. 

It  is  my  belief  that  improved  reading  is  the  single  most 
important  factor  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.   Our  students  will  have  much  more  academic 
success  in  their  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  careers 
if  they  are  able  to  understand  well  the  content  of  the 
subjects  they  are  being  taught.   Students,  therefore,  must  be 
able  to  read  well  if  they  are  to  achieve  success,  and  we  as  a 
school  system  must  be  able  to  teach  them  to  read  better.   In 
my  opinion,  we  must  demonstrate  that  we  can  significantly 
improve  the  reading  skills  of  our  students  if  we  desire  to  be 
considered  successful  in  accomplishing  our  task  as  educators. 

First,  let  me  indicate  that  all  members  of  the  Boston  educa- 
tional community  must  consider  reading  as  the  top  priority 
for  the  1987-88  school  year.   Our  young  people  must  be  able 
to  read  with  comprehension  if  they  are  to  be  successful  in 
our  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools  and  be  empowered 
with  a  sense  of  civic,  academic,  and  occupational  adequacy  as 
they  enter  adulthood. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  be  sensitive  to  the  individual 
differences  among  our  student  population,  and  at  the  same 
time  ensure  a  more  consistent  reading  program  throughout  all 
of  our  schools.  We  have  a  significant  amount  of  population 
mobility  in  our  city.   Students  and  their  families  who  move 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  and  from  school  to  school 
should,  therefore,  be  provided  with  a  consistent  reading 
program  independent  of  where  they  reside  in  the  city. 
Extreme  differences  in  the  ways  we  approach  reading  within 
the  city,  within  the  same  community  school  district,  within 
the  same  school,  and  within  the  same  grade  level  must  be 
reduced.   We  must  approach  our  inservice  training  and  the 
acquisition  of  instructional  materials  in  a  more  systematic 
and  consistent  manner  as  well. 

We  can  best  achieve  our  goals  in  reading  if  we  adopt  a  single 
program  in  reading  for  our  elementary  and  middle  schools  (not 
necessarily  the  same  formal  reading  program  for  the  two 
levels).   By  the  end  of  September  1987,  I  will  be  recommend- 
ing a  specific  basal  reading  textbook  program  for  adoption 
(for  elementary  and  for  middle  schools)  with  its  accompanying 
supplements  and  diagnostic  placement  materials. 
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A  single  textbook  adoption  will  be  made  only  after  careful 
consideration  of  all  basals  on  the  market,  applying  a  series 
of  selection  criteria  (including  correlation  with  Boston 
Public  Schools  curriculum  objectives  and  the  quality  of 
ancillary  and  testing  materials) .   The  selection  of  such  a 
program  will  be  made  concurrent  with  extensive  and  ongoing 
staff  training  to  ensure  the  best  possible  use  of  the  basals. 
I  am  also  recommending  that  literature  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  reading  program  at  each  grade  level.  This  will  provide  a 
common  experience  in  classical  literature  across  the  system. 

Second,  I  am  recommending  more  rig|orous  promotion  standards 
at  key  grade  levels.   First  grade  students  must  read  at  a  1.5 
reading  level  to  be  promoted  to  second  grade.  Fifth  graders 
must  read  at  a  4.5  level  to  be  promoted  to  sixth  grade. 
Eighth  graders  must  read  at  a  6.5  level  to  be  promoted  to 
ninth  grade.   High  school  seniors  must  read  at  an  8.5  level 
before  graduating.   I  believe  that  these  are  the  minimum  • 
levels  of  reading  competence  that  students  need  to  attain  in 
order  to  learn  from  the  textual  material  in  the  subsequent 
grade  and  move  through  the  Boston  schools  experiencing 
success  in  all  subject  areas. 

Third,  I  believe  that  staff  training  and  the  development  of 
the  instructional  leadership  of  school  administrators  are  key 
components  in  improving  reading  instruction.   The  quality  of 
teaching  is  just  as  important  as  the  quantity  of  time  spent 
on  reading  (see  the  Superintendent's  recommendations  on 
Professional  Development  for  a  model  of  school-based  staff 
training  and  team-building) .   I  am,  therefore,  recommending 
several  steps  to  upgrade  the  classroom  instructional  skills 
of  our  teachers  and  to  involve  principals,  headmasters, 
department  heads,  and  other  building  administrators  in  the 
development  of  school  plans  for  improving  student  achievement 
in  reading  as  well  as  in  other  designated  subject  areas.   I 
am  also  recommending  that  the  staff  of  each  community 
superintendent  be  augmented  by  a  Curriculum  Specialist  who 
will  serve  as  a  resource  to  building  administrators  and 
teachers  as  we  implement  Boston's  new  reading  program. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  the  foundations  of  literacy  are 
developed  in  the  early  grades.   Therefore,  this  report 
reinforces  the  recommendations  that  I  submitted  in  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  report  (i.e..  Early  Learning  Centers, 
compulsory  kindergartens,  a  developmental  curriculum,  a 
required  1.5  reading  level  to  be  promoted  to  second  grade, 
and  necessary  training  and  support) .   These  changes  will 
build  the  foundation  for  reading  success  and  should 
substantially  reduce  the  need  of  remediation  for  students  who 
participate  in  them. 

Fifth,  I  believe  more  effective  intervention  needs  to  be  made 
to  help  students  with  low-level  reading  skills.   I  am, 
therefore,  recommending  a  series  of  initiatives  for  students 
who  achieve  below  the  40th  percentile  on  the  Metropolitan 
Reading  Test.   These  initiatives  will  include  extra  time  for 
reading  instruction  each  day,  time  after  school  (and  on 
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Saturdays  at  the  middle  school  level)  for  students  in  the 
most  serious  need,  more  effective  integration  of  Chapter  I, 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) ,  and  special  education 
classes  with  the  mainstream  curriculum,  and  additional 
teacher  training  for  teachers  involved  in  these  programs. 

Sixth,  I  believe  that  reading  is  too  important  a  skill  to  be 
confined  to  reading  classes.   The  basic  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  listening,  and  speaking  must  be  practiced  in  all 
subject  areas.   I  am,  therefore,  recommending  a  concerted 
effort  to  implement  reading  and  writing  across  the  curriculum 
through  teacher  training,  read-aloud  programs,  special 
projects  of  students  (research  and  writing  papers) ,  and  more 
effective  use  of  school  and  public  libraries. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  parents  play  an  important  part  in 
encouraging  and  supporting  the  development  of  literacy  skills 
in  their  children.   I  am,  therefore,  recommending  steps  to 
reach  out  to  parents  and  involve  them  as  partners  in 
learning. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  implementation  of  these  recommenda- 
tions will  have  a  major  impact  on  improving  the  reading 
achievement  of  Boston  students  in  the  years  ahead. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  section,  I  will  outline  the  specific  activities  I 
propose  to  implement  in  the  upcoming  and  subsequent  years  in 
conjunction  with  changes  in  Writing,  Mathematics,  and 
Professional  Development.   I  believe  that  if  we  are  able  to 
carry  out  these  recommendations  successfully,  significant 
improvements  in  student  achievement  will  take  place  not  only 
in  reading  but  also  in  other  subject  areas. 


A.  Cityvide  Curriculum  Consistency 

1.  Select  a  single  basal  reading  textbook  series  for  all 
elementary  schools,  and  a  single  series  for  middle 
schools,  using  the  following  criteria: 

-  Correlation  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools  reading/ 
language  arts  curriculum  objectives  and  philosophy 

-  Multicultural,  multi-ethnic  representation 

-  Quality  of  chapter,  unit,  semester,  placement,  and  year- 
end  tests 

-  Ease  of  use  of  management  system  and  test  reporting 
format 

-  Quality  of  training  component 

-  Availability  of  a  parallel  native  language  textbook  for 
students  enrolled  in  a  transitional  bilingual  program  to 
promote  a  smoother  transition  into  the  mainstream  series 

-  Correlation  with  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Test 

Some  educators  may  raise  concerns  about  a  single  basal. 
Let  me  indicate  that  I  strongly  believe  in  the  individual- 
ized approach  to  teaching  and  learning.   Students  have 
differing  learning  styles.  Once  teachers  diagnose  the 
needs  of  their  students,  the  appropriate  instructional 
approach,  materials,  and  program  can  be  utilized.   A 
decision  to  have  one  primary  basal  still  provides  the 
opportunity  for  teacher  and  student  individuality. 
Clearly,  each  teacher  may  utilize  a  variety  of  teaching 
materials,  approaches,  instructional  strategies,  and 
visuals.   Consistency  in  basals  does  not  mean  rigidity  in 
teaching. 

For  Boston,  it  is  very  important  that  the  reading  program 
selected  by  the  staff  meet  the  instructional  needs  of  our 
multi-ethnic  and  multicultural  student  population.   It 
must  incorporate  and  be  representative  of  the  diversity  of 
our  student  population. 
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Another  criterion  for  selection  will  be  the  availability 
of  skill-specific  ancillaries  for  the  basal  program. 
These  supplemental  materials  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  a  substantial  segment  of  Boston's  student  population  - 
regular,  remedial,  gifted,  bilingual.  Chapter  I,  and 
special  education  -  to  be  served  by  the  same  articulated 
instructional  approach. 

2.  Purchase  and  implement  the  new  basal  reading  textbooks  in 
all  elementary  and  middle  schools  in  January  or  September 
1988.  The  implementation  date  will  be  determined  after 
collaboration  with  the  textbook  company,  the  design  of  the 
professional  services  sessions,  the  availability  of 
consultants,  the  views  of  our  instructional  staff,  and  the 
logistics  of  implementing  a  new  program. 

3.  Develop,  print,  and  distribute  a  reading/language  arts 
handbook  that  strengthens  and  enhances  the  curriculum 
objectives  with: 

-  Correlation  of  reading/language  arts/writing  objectives 
with  the  selected  basal  textbook  at  each  grade  level 

-  Effective  teaching  strategies  for  all  grade  levels 

-  Instructional  techniques  for  integrating  reading  into 
social  studies,  science,  mathematics,  etc. 

-  A  list  of  required  works  of  literature  for  each  grade  level 

4.  Reading  will  be  given  more  emphasis  in  all  regular 
elementary  school  classrooms.  The  entire  morning  session 
of  the  instructional  day  will  focus  on  reading  and 
writing.   In  the  case  of  bilingual  and  special  education 
programs,  the  same  time  period  will  be  used  to  focus  on 
language  arts  skills  and  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(ESL) .  The  exception  to  this  procedure  will  be  when 
specialty  subjects  must  be  scheduled  during  certain  days 
in  the  morning  because  there  is  no  alternative.   As  a 
general  policy,  math,  science,  social  studies,  and  other 
subjects  will  be  taught  in  the  afternoon  part  of  the 
instructional  day. 

Reading  will  also  be  given  more  emphasis  in  the  middle 
schools.  All  students  will  receive  45  more  minutes  of 
reading  each  day. 

5.  Integrate  the  reading/language  arts  instruction  of  regular 
education,  bilingual  education,  and  special  education. 

6.  Establish  a  materials  committee  in  each  school  to  ensure 
consistency  in  ordering  and  distributing  instructional 
materials  for  reading  and  the  content  areas. 

7.  Develop  a  native  language  reading/language  arts  curriculum 
for  students  enrolled  in  bilingual  programs  that  parallels 
the  current  reading/language  arts  curriculum  in  the  main- 
stream program. 

8.  Correlate  extracurricular  activities  with  the  reading  program. 
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B.  New  Promotion  Standards  and  Revised  Testing  and  Pacing 
Procedures 

1.  Establish  new  promotion  standards  for  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  school  students.  Create  new  competency  standards 
to  ensure  minimum  levels  of  achievement  in  reading. 

-  Students  will  read  at  a  minimum  of  1.5  before  being 
promoted  from  first  grade. 

-  Students  will  read  at  a  minimum  of  4.5  before  being 
promoted  from  fifth  grade. 

-  Students  will  read  at  a  minimum  of  6.5  before  being 
promoted  from  eighth  grade. 

-  Students  will  read  at  a  minimum  of  8.5  before  graduating 
from  high  school. 

The  calendar  for  using  reading  as  a  minimum  competency 
requirement  for  promotion  and  graduation  can  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

It  should  be  noted  that  reading  is  not  the  only  promotion 
or  the  only  graduation  requirement.  We  will  continue  to 
use  as  a  graduation  standard  the  following  criteria: 

-  Completion  of  required  courses 

-  Accumulation  of  required  point  totals 

-  Appropriate  attendance 

But  by  using  the  new  standard,  a  higher  level  of  reading 
skill  will  be  required  to  graduate. 

These  promotion/graduation  standards  will  go  into  effect 
at  the  end  of  the  1989-90  school  year  for  first  grade, 
fifth  grade,  eighth  grade,  and  high  school  seniors. 
Between  1986-87  and  1990,  promotion  and  graduation  will 
continue  to  be  measured  by  the  Degrees  of  Reading  Power 
Test,  using  the  present  minimum  scores: 

5th  grade  -  38 

8th  grade  -  52 
12th  grade  -  64 

Presently  about  3  percent  of  our  12th  grade  students  do 
not  graduate  because  of  failure  to  demonstrate  reading 
comprehension  as  determined  by  the  DRP. 

Initial  determination  of  the  competency  level  will  be  the 
score  achieved  by  students  on  the  Metropolitan  Reading 
Test, 

By  establishing  the  1989-90  school  year  as  the  date  for 
beginning  the  new  promotion  policy,  the  Boston  school 
department  is  providing  adequate  and  fair  notice  to  our 
students,  parents,  and  staff.   As  outlined  in  the 
"Academic  Help  for  At-Risk  Students"  section  of  this 
document  (p. 14) ,  a  very  comprehensive  intervention  and 
achievement  improvement  program  is  being  established  to 
accompany  the  new  promotion  requirements. 
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Without  a  comprehensive  remedial  program,  many  students 
will  clearly  not  achieve  the  minimum  competency  levels 
being  established.   According  to  an  analysis  by  the  school 
department's  Research  and  Development  Office,  40  percent 
of  the  present  12th  grade  class  would  not  graduate  in  June 
of  1987  if  the  8.5  standard  were  required.   Thirty-two 
percent  would  not  be  promoted  from  the  8th  grade  if  the 
6.5  promotion  standard  were  required  and  30  percent  would 
not  be  promoted  from  the  5th  grade  if  the  4.5  promotion 
standard  were  used. 

2.  Students  who  do  not  meet  the  achievement  level  specified 
for  promotion  will  be  expected  to  participate  in  a 
remediation  program,  including  summer  school.   After 
participating  in  summer  school,  students'  competency  in 
reading  will  be  measured  by  the  Degrees  of  Reading  Power 
Test  to  determine  if  they  have  achieved  the  competency 
level  for  promotion.   The  present  DRP  Test  competency 
standard  will  be  revised.   The  new  DRP  standard  will  be 
raised  and  will  be  set  at  a  level  approximating  the 
Metropolitan  normed  levels,  namely: 

4.5  level  for  fifth  graders  to  be  promoted 
6.5  level  for  eighth  graders  to  be  promoted 
8.5  level  for  high  school  seniors  to  graduate 

3.  Establish  citywide  pacing  and  testing  schedules  for  the 
adopted  basal  reading  textbook  for  each  grade  level. 

4.  Make  the  placement,  unit,  and  end-of-book  tests  that  are 
part  of  a  basal  reading  textbook  an  integral  part  of  each 
classroom's  program  and  grading  system. 

5.  Require  each  principal  and  headmaster  to  allocate  funds 
for  placement,  diagnostic,  and  assessment  tests  to 
accompany  the  basal  series  and  content  area  texts. 

6.  Require  that  quarterly  reports  of  students  who  have  scored 
below  recommended  levels  be  given  to  principals,  so  that 
additional  remediation  might  be  provided.   Parents  must 
also  be  notified  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  students. 

7.  Submit  periodic  reports  of  test  results  to  the  School 
Committee  highlighting  schools,  principals,  and  staff 
where  improvement  has  been  measurable. 

8.  Include  limited-English  proficient  (LEP)  and  bilingual 
students  in  the  pacing  and  testing  schedule  in  native 
language  or  English  according  to  their  level  of 
proficiency: 

Steps  1,  2,   3  -  Native  language 
Steps  4  and  5  -  English 

9.  Require  that  an  individual  student  management  record  be 
kept  for  each  student,  designed  to  show  progress  in  the 
basal  reading  program. 

10.  Schedule  regular  grade-level  inservice  meetings  supported 
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by  the  district  Reading  and  Curriculum  Specialists,  to 
help  implement  the  pacing  and  testing  schedules. 

11.  Administer  unit  tests  of  the  content-area  textbooks 
regularly,  as  part  of  monitoring  students'  application  of 
reading  skills. 

12.  Require  that  the  results  of  basal  and  content-area  tests 
be  used  as  the  focus  in  Chapter  I,  Targeted  Reading, 
Special  Education  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) 
classes. 

13.  Distribute  Metropolitan  Reading  Test  results  to  all 
schools  by  mid- June. 

14.  Make  individual  student  profiles  from  the  Metropolitan 
Reading  Test  available  to  teachers  early  in  September. 

15.  Substitute  the  unit  and  year-end  tests  that  are  part  of 
the  selected  basal  reading  textbook  package  for  Boston 
Public  Schools  reading/language  arts  CRT's. 


C.  Staff  Training  and  Leadership 

1.  Prepare  all  elementary  and  middle  school  reading  teachers 
for  implementation  of  the  new  basal  reading  textbooks,  and 
for  the  pacing  and  testing  schedules. 

2.  Train  principals,  headmasters,  directors  of  instruction, 
elementary  curriculum  specialists,  and  department  heads  in 
the  implementation  of  the  new  basal  readers,  the  new  high 
school  reading  program,  and  the  implementation  of 
effective  reading  techniques  and  skills. 

3.  Require  that  each  school  include  in  its  school-based 
improvement  plans,  comprehensive  basic  skills  and  staff 
development  plans  that  identify  expected  levels  of 
performance  in  terms  of: 

-  Student  achievement  in  reading 

-  Student  achievement  in  mathematics 

-  Student  achievement  in  writing 

In  addition  to  these  overall  measures  of  literacy,  school 
plans  will  include  sections  on: 

-  Student  attendance 

-  Student  dropout  rate 

-  Homework 

-  Placement  in  higher  education 

-  Number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  classes 

-  Other  measures  of  school  effectiveness 

These  plans  will  be  initially  approved  by  the  appropriate 
Community  Superintendent.   Final  approval,  prior  to  fall 
implementation,  will  be  given  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
for  Curriculum  &  Instruction.   Results  will  be  reviewed 
each  year. 
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4.  Staff  all  elementary  schools  with  a  full-time  secretary, 
to  relieve  the  principal  of  routine  tasks  and  clerical 
duties  that  limit  the  time  spent  on  instructional 
leadership. 

5.  Provide  a  Curriculum  Specialist  for  each  district  office. 
These  specialists  will: 

-  Assess  and  monitor  student  progress  in  reading  for  their 
district 

-  Implement  pacing  guides  and  testing  schedules 

-  Provide  teachers  with  information  on  research-based 
strategies  and  techniques 

-  Support  teachers  with  coaching  and  classroom 
demonstrations 

-  Identify  resources  and  coordinate  their  use  in  each 
school  in  support  of  reading 

-  Coordinate  the  instructional  plans  and  programs  of  the 
district  office 

6.  Establish  within  each  district  a  display  and  resource 
center  that  includes  reading/language  arts  curriculum 
materials. 

7.  Re-establish  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  Reading 
Councils  (citywide  advisory  groups  with  teacher, 
administrator,  university,  and  parent  representatives) 
that  will  work  closely  with  the  Reading/Language  Arts 
Program  Directors. 

8.  Identify,  highlight,  and  evaluate  excellent  programs  in 
reading/language  arts  that  reflect  effective  instructional 
strategies. 

9.  Provide  teachers  with  information  about  language  structure 
that  will  enable  them  to  teach  reading  effectively  to  LEP 
students  or  students  whose  primary  language  is  not 
English,  whether  they  are  enrolled  in  bilingual  education 
or  mainstream  programs. 

10.  Provide  teachers  with  instructional  strategies  in  concept 
development  that  will  support  the  development  of  English 
proficiency  for  students  in  or  out  of  bilingual  programs. 

D.  Early  Intervention 

1.  As  stated  in  the  Early  Childhood  Education  recommenda- 
tions, the  following  changes  need  to  be  implemented: 

-  Mandatory  kindergarten-1  and  kindergarten-2 

-  Early  Learning  Centers  for  Kl/K2/Grade  1 

-  Before  and  after-school  care  at  the  Centers 

-  Developmental  curriculum  for  K-Grade  1 

-  Screening  and  appropriate  placement  of  all  early 
childhood  students 

-  Training  for  all  early  childhood  teachers  and 
administrators 

-  Competency  standard  for  promotion  from  first  grade 
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2.  Reduce  the  adult/child  ratio  in  early  childhood  classrooms 
by: 

-  Assigning  students  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  large 
classes 

-  Increasing  the  use  of  school  volunteers  in  the  early 
grades 

-  Involving  parents  as  classroom  volunteers  in  the  early 
grades 

3.  Extend  the  current  kindergarten  reading/language  arts 
objectives  to  conform  with  an  early  childhood  education 
curriculum,  and  differentiate  between  K-1  and  K-2 
objectives  in  the  curriculum.   (This  is  currently  being 
done  under  a  Chapter  188  contract  with  Wheelock  College.) 

B.  Academic  Help  for  At-Risk  Students 

1.  Ensure  that  all  students  who  score  below  the  40th  percen- 
tile on  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Test  are  given  the 
■  following  intervention  program: 

For  at-risk  elementary  students: 

a.  Grades  1  through  5  will  receive  40  additional  minutes 
of  reading  instruction  during  the  school  day. 

b.  For  grades  4  and  5  the  school  day  will  be  extended  by 
one  hour  a  day  (use  of  Chapter  I  staff  where  possible)  . 

c.  In  addition,  for  students  in  grades  4  and  5  diagnosed 
as  reading  below  the  25th  percentile,  the  school  day 
will  be  extended  by  one-and-one-half  hours.   (Beginning 
September  1988,  reading  will  be  taught  three  days  and 
math  two  days  for  students  deficient  in  both  subjects.) 

d.  Access  to  a  special  summer  school  that  will  focus  on 
reading. 

For  at-risk  middle ''school  students: 

a.  The  school  day  will  be  extended  one-and-one-half  hours 
a  day.   (Beginning  September  1988,  reading  will  be 
taught  three  days  and  math  two  days  for  students 
deficient  in  both  subjects.) 

b.  In  addition,  for  students  diagnosed  as  being  below  the 
25th  percentile,  three-hour  Saturday  sessions  will  be 
established.   (Beginning  September  1988,  reading  will 
be  taught  two  hours  and  math  one  hour  for  students 
deficient  in  both  subjects.) 

c.  Access  to  a  special  summer  school  that  will  focus  on 
reading. 

For  at-risk  high  school  students: 

a.  An  additional  period  of  reading  each  day  taken  as  a 
course  for  credit  will  be  required  ( two-and-one-half 
credits  for  each  semester  will  be  given) . 

OR 

b.  An  8th  period  after-school  program  focusing  on  remedia- 
tion in  reading. 

c.  For  students  diagnosed  as  being  below  the  25th  percen- 
tile, coaching  will  also  be  established  and  students 
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will  be  expected  to  participate.   Students  will  be 
coached  five  days  a  week.   For  students  deficient  in 
both  reading  and  math,  daily  coaching  will  be 
established  for  both  subject  areas, 
d.  Access  to  a  special  sununer  school  that  will  focus  on  reading. 

2.  Require  that  Chapter  I,  English  as  a  Second  Language 
(ESL) ,  Targeted  Reading,  and  Special  Education  programs 
use  materials  and  other  skill-specific  ancillaries 
associated  with  or  compatible  with  the  basal  reading 
textbook  that  is  used  in  regular  education  classes  at  the 
school.   Students  who  attend  pullout  programs  should  not 
have  to  shift  back  and  forth  between  two  basal  reading 
programs.   Clearly,  however,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  new 
reading  program  to  help  the  specialty  staff  to  meet  the 
individual  instructional  needs  of  all  children  in  their 
very  diverse  student  populations.  A  variety  of  materials 
can  be  used  to  assist  in  achieving  this  goal. 

3.  Where  possible,  provide  Chapter  I,  ESL,  Targeted  Reading, 
and  Special  Education  teachers  with  regular  meeting  times 
in  which  to  coordinate  their  programs  with  those  of 
regular  education  teachers.  Require  regular  meetings 
between  regular  education  and  pullout  teachers. 

4.  Provide  teachers  of  Basic  English,  General  English,  and 
ESL  with  training  in  appropriate  techniques  and  materials 
for  students  in  remediation  programs. 

5.  Identify  and  pilot  promising  alternative  models  of  remedi- 
ation during  the  1987-88  and  1988-89  school  years.  Review 
pilot  remedial  programs  to  determine  which  are  appropriate 
for  district-wide  or  citywide  replication. 

6.  Make  trade  books  (children's  fiction  and  non-fiction)  an 
integral  part  of  all  remedial  programs. 

7.  Limit  pullout  and  remedial  programs  to  students  in  grade  1 
and  beyond  (i.e.,  no  pullouts  in  kindergarten). 

8.  Principals  and  headmasters  will  be  required  to  monitor  and 
report  the  progress  of  at-risk  students  on  a  monthly  basis 
to  parents  and  community  superintendents. 

9.  Present  computer  equipment  and  software  in  the  schools 
will  be  integrated  into  the  reading  program  and  become  a 
resource  for  reading  improvement. 

F«  Shared  Literature  Experiences 

1.  Select  a  list  of  required  books  for  each  grade  level  (to 
substitute  for  the  current  suggested  lists)  and  develop 
guides  for  effective  teaching  of  the  books.   A  committee 
consisting  of  Reading/Language  Arts  Program  Directors, 
Library/Media  Program  Directors,  and  Reading  Council 
members  will  work  during  1987-88  to  select  the  books. 
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2.  Require  that  these  books  be  included  in  classroom 
instruction  at  each  grade  level  each  year. 

3.  Provide  GSP  funds  for  these  required  books  for  all  school 
library  collections. 

4.  Mandate  read-aloud  programs  K-8,  train  staff  in  buildings 
not  currently  implementing  such  programs,  and  develop  and 
implement  a  program  of  reading-aloud  strategies. 

5.  Mandate  sustained  silent  reading  K-8,  train  staff  in 
buildings  not  currently  implementing  such  programs,  and 
disseminate  effective  strategies  for  implementing  such 
programs. 

6.  Create  a  literature-based  reading  and  writing  program 
(i.e.,  a  non-textbook  program  using  children's  fiction  and 
non-fiction)  to  supplement  the  basal  program  for  grades  2- 
8. 

7.  Provide  funding  to  ensure  a  continuing  supply  of  current 
paperback  literature  to  this  program. 

8.  Encourage  students  to  participate  in  independent  reading 
programs  (both  in  and  out  of  school)  ,  including  Reading 
Olympics,  Massachusetts  Children's  Book  Award,  home 
reading  programs,  and  Reading  Is  Fundamental  (RIF) . 

G.  Reading  and  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum 

1.  Implement  a  citywide  program  in  grades  2-12  that 
encourages  reading  and  writing  across  the  curriculum. 
Content-area  teachers  must  make  extended  writing  an 
integral  part  of  their  instruction.   Students'  writing 
should  reflect  the  multicultural  background  of  our  diverse 
school  population. 

2.  Train  social  studies,  science,  mathematics,  and  other 
content  area  teachers  in  reading  techniques  such  as: 

-  previewing 

-  semantic  mapping  and  analysis 

-  levels  of  questioning 

-  evaluating  lessons 

-  teaching  and  reinforcing  content  area  vocabulary 

-  study  skills 

-  research  techniques 

3.  Provide  an  annotated  list  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  books 
directly  correlated  with  the  content  area  curriculum  by 
topic  and  unit,  and  require  that  students  read  these  books 
in  each  content  area. 

4.  Require  that  each  student  in  grades  4-8,  as  part  of  a 
homework  project,  complete  a  science  and/or  social  studies 
research  paper  involving: 

-Stating  a  problem 
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-  Doing  research  and  gathering  data 

-  Using  references 

-  Displaying  information  in  charts  and  graphs 

Fourth  and  fifth  graders  will  be  required  to  complete  one 
such  paper  each  year.   Middle  school  students  will  be 
required  to  complete  two  papers,  one  each  in  science  and 
social  studies. 

High  school  students  will  be  expected  to  complete  a 
minimum  of  one  project  paper  per  semester.   Each  school 
will  plan  the  process  and  designate  the  subject  areas. 

5.  Parents  will  be  encouraged  to  be  involved  in  and 

supportive  of  the  writing  and  reading  projects  of  their 
children. 


H.  Effective  Dse  of  School  Libraries 

1.  Develop  a  citywide  K-12  library  curriculum  that  includes 
research  skills  and  projects. 

2.  Develop  a  citywide  record  form  for  library  books  that 
students  have  read. 

3.  Encourage  each  class  to  make  full  use  of  the  school 
library,  including  at  least  one  class  visit  to  the  library 
each  week. 

4.  Ensure  that  all  Boston  Public  Schools  students  K-12  have  a 
library  card. 

5.  Ensure  continued  and  expanded  cooperation  between  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  and  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
including  school  visits  by  Boston  Public  Schools 
librarians  and  library  visits  by  classes. 

6.  Continue  to  develop  and  distribute  summer  reading  lists 
for  grades  K-12. 

7.  Expand  student  periodical  purchases  for  each  of  the  school 
system's  libraries. 

8.  Increase  the  number  of  visits  that  librarians  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  make  to  each  school. 

9.  Maintain  books  in  languages  other  than  English  that 
reflect  the  student  population  attending  a  particular 
school. 

10.  Maintain  books  at  all  levels  of  language  development  as 
called  for  in  the  reading/language  arts,  English  as  a 
Second  Language,  and  remedial  curriculum  documents. 
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I .  Parent  Involvement 


1.  Provide  information  to  parents  on  the  importance  of  early 
reading  experiences  to  children's  future  success  (public 
service  announcements,  billboards,  letters,  booklets). 

2.  Provide  parents  with  printed  information  on  the  importance 
of  reading  at  home. 

3.  Provide  opportunities  for  parents  to  meet  by  grade  level 
in  order  to  discuss  common  concerns  and  home  activities 
related  to  the  reading  experience. 

4.  Disseminate  to  parents,  students,  and  the  Boston  community 
the  goals,  expectations,  and  requirements  of  the  new 
reading  program.  In  addition,  disseminate  the  revised 
promotion  requirements. 

5.  Provide  to  all  parents  the  reading  scores  of  their 
children  with  appropriate  written  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  achievement  levels.   In  addition,  school 
site  workshops  that  focus  on  reading  improvement  and  test 
results  will  be  planned  for  parents. 

6.  Invite  parents  to  participate  in  reading  activities  at 
their  children's  school. 

7.  Invite  parental  suggestions  for  shared  literary 
experiences. 


Conclusion 

Reading  is  the  single  most  important  skill  to  be  taught  in 
the  Boston  Public  Schools.   Students  who  do  not  make 
appropriate  progress  in  reading  will  not  be  able  to  success- 
fully benefit  from  their  academic  program.   Improving  reading 
achievement  will  be  the  number  one  priority  for  all  of  our 
schools  during  the  coming  school  year. 

Although  reading  must  be  Boston's  top  priority,  I  am  also 
proposing  a  number  of  initiatives  that  should  substantially 
improve  the  ability  of  Boston  students  to  experience  success 
in  their  other  subjects  as  well.  When  we  achieve  our  goal, 
Boston  students  will  graduate  from  high  school  with  the 
literacy  skills  necessary  to  lead  successful  and  productive 
lives. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  '  S 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING 

MATHEMATICS 


GOAL  OP  THE  INITIATIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  initiative  is  to  improve  the  mathematics 
skills  and  achievement  levels  of  Boston  Public  School 
students  in  all  grades. 


THE  PROBLEM 

Despite  an  increased  emphasis  on  mathematics  in  recent  years, 
the  achievement  of  Boston  Public  School  middle  and  high 
school  students  remains  well  below  national  norms.   Many 
students  are  not  learning  the  skills  they  need  to  compete  in 
our  technologically-oriented  society.   Below  are  the 
Metropolitan  Mathematics  Test  scores  for  the  last  five  years: 


MEDIAN  PERCENTILE  METROPOLITAN  MATH  TEST  SCORES  (1982-86) 
GRADE       1982 

1 

2 

3 

4  46 

5 

6  42 

7 

8 

9  32 

10 
11 
12 


1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

52 

70 

70 

51 

50 

68 

68 

57 

52 

66 

68 

54 

44 

62 

66 

58 

52 

64 

70 

60 

44 

54 

62 

49 

42 

52 

56 

46 

42 

54 

58 

45 

30 

42 

50 

42 

36 

40 

44 

37 

38 

46 

46 

34 

^^ 

.. 

__ 

37 

I 
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The  low  math  achievement  of  many  middle  and  high  school 
students  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors. 

First,  many  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  students 
in  Boston  and  across  the  country  have  developed  attitudes 
about  mathematics  that  do  not  promote  achievement  among  all 
students.   Low  attainment  in  mathematics  is  usually 
attributed  to  lack  of  ability  rather  than  lack  of  effort. 
Higher  levels  of  mathematics  achievemei^t  are  often  considered 
the  preserve  of  a  small  group  of  especially-talented 
youngsters,  with  the  rest  seen  as  lacking  the  ability  to  do 
more  than  pre-algebra  level  math. 

Second,  the  methods  and  materials  used  to  teach  mathematics 
in  many  classrooms  have  not  been  revised  and  updated,  and 
often  greatly  limit  the  impact  of  instruction.   Too  often, 
mathematics  teaching  consists  of  "stand-up"  lecturing,  use  of 
textbooks,  and  heavy  doses  of  worksheet  drill.   Few  teachers 
take  into  account  the  variety  of  student  learning  styles,  or 
use  manipulatives,  real-life  associations  and  problems, 
calculators,  and  computers. 

Third,  the  system  has  not  provided  teachers  with  adequate 
support,  training,  time,  materials,  and  encouragement  to 
implement  more  effective  mathematics  teaching  practices  in 
their  classrooms.   There  is  an  urgent  need  to  update  the 
skills  of  math  teachers  trained  before  new  methods  and 
materials  were  developed,  provide  classrooms  the  best  new 
materials,  and  bring  effective  supervision  and  support  to 
math  teachers  on  a  regular  basis. 

Fourth,  there  are  few  alternative  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  who  are  not  achieving  in  mathematics.   Too  often, 
help  for  students  who  do  poorly  comes  in  the  form  of  more 
drill  and  practice  focused  on  basic  computation.   These 
students  are  relegated  to  a  level  of  math  that  seems  boring 
and  meaningless  to  their  lives  and  provides  little  incentive 
for  extra  effort  and  higher  achievement. 

Finally,  the  Boston  Public  Schools  mathematics  instructional 
program  needs  revision,  and  the  revised  program  needs  to  be 
vigorously  implemented  in  all  schools.   The  message  needs  to 
come  forcefully  and  clearly  from  the  leaders  of  the  system 
that  the  study  of  mathematics  opens  opportunities  for  young 
people,  that  mathematics  is  applicable  and  part  of  everyday 
life,  and  that  all  students  can  achieve  higher  levels  of 
mathematics  literacy. 
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OVERVIEW  OP  THE  SDPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  the  rationale  for 
and  a  general  overview  of  ray  recommendations  for  improving 
the  mathematics  achievement  of  Boston  students. 

First,  I  believe  that  our  current  high  school  mathematics 
requirements  and  time  allocations  are  far  too  lenient  to 
prepare  all  students  for  our  technologically-oriented 
society.   I  am,  therefore,  recommending  that  Boston  increase 
the  high  school  mathematics  requirement  to  four  full  courses, 
and  require  that  all  students  take  and  pass  Algebra  I  as  part 
of  this  expanded  graduation  requirement.   I  am  also 
recommending  that  we  institute  a  graduation  requirement  for 
mathematics:   that,  beginning  with  the  class  of  1992,  every 
senior  be  required  to  achieve  at  an  8.5  level  on  the 
Metropolitan  Math  Test  to  graduate  from  high  school. 
Accompanying  this  change  should  be  a  major  remediation 
program  (see  below) ,  revision  of  the  curriculum,  development 
of  new  high  school  math  courses,  and  greater  flexibility  in 
adapting  the  length  of  courses  to  accommodate  different 
learning  rates. 

Second,  I  believe  we  need  a  consistent  instructional  program 
in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  high  rate  of 
student  mobility.   Students  who  move  from  school  to  school 
should  have  the  opportunity  for  an  instructional  program  that 
uses  similar  mathematics  materials.   I  am,  therefore, 
recommending  that  a  single  mathematics  textbook  series  be 
adopted  for  all  elementary  and  all  middle  schools  (the 
elementary  and  middle  school  programs  may  be  published  by  the 
same  or  different  companies) .   In  addition,  I  recommend  that 
we  put  these  textbooks  and  other  appropriate  learning 
materials  in  every  classroom  in  which  mathematics  is  taught, 
and  that  all  teachers  have  access  to  district  curriculum 
centers  where  they  can  use  and  borrow  state-of-the-art 
materials . 

For  high  school  mathematics,  I  also  recommend  that  a 
consistent  instructional  approach  be  used  across  the  entire 
school  system.   Algebra  I  and  Business  Math,  for  example, 
should  be  approached  in  a  similar  fashion  at  Charlestown  and 
at  Hyde  Park.   An  articulated  and  interdependent  approach  to 
Boston's  curriculum  offerings  must  be  established. 

Third,  I  believe  that  math  teachers  in  Boston  have  not  had 
the  training  and  support  necessary  to  implement  the  best 
methods  and  materials  in  their  classrooms.   I,  therefore. 
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propose  a  major  staff  development  effort,  the  designation  of 
building-level  math  leaders  who  will  meet  regularly  at  the 
district  level,  the  establishment  of  a  competitive  grants 
program  for  math,  and  other  incentives  for  teacher  develop- 
ment.  I  am  also  recommending  that  Boston  take  a  number  of 
steps  to  attract  and  hire  the  best  qualified  math  teachers  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Fourth,  I  am  also  recommending  that  school  administrators  be 
trained  and  continually  updated  on  the  most  effective  methods 
of  supervising  math  programs,  and  on  the  current  thinking 
about  the  best  ways  of  teaching  math  to  students.   Each 
school  will  be  required  to  develop  an  instructional  plan  with 
a  component  focused  on  improving  math  achievement. 

Fifth,  I  believe  that  our  testing  and  remedial  programs  have 
not  been  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  many  students  who 
are  doing  poorly  in  mathematics.   I  am,  therefore,  recommend- 
ing a  series  of  interventions  aimed  at  identifying  and 
helping  these  students,  including  more  mathematics 
instructional  time,  use  of  the  mastery  learning  approach, 
additional  math  classes  during  the  school  day,  after-school 
classes,  and  summer  school. 

Sixth,  I  believe  that  if  students  are  to  excel  in  math,  they 
must  have  math  experiences  outside  their  classrooms.   For 
this  reason,  I  am  recommending  a  series  of  steps  to  extend 
math  learning  beyond  the  classroom  and  school,  including  more 
focused  homework,  greater  parental  involvement,  and  better 
use  of  Boston's  many  community  resources. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  are  not  doing  enough  to  recognize 
students  who  excel  in  mathematics.   I  am,  therefore,  propos- 
ing that  we  expand  math  contests,  recognize  improved  learning 
among  all  students,  and  provide  role  models  to  show  students 
the  importance  of  math  applications  to  their  life  chances. 

If  we  implement  these  recommendations,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  math  achievement  of  our  students  will  show  marked 
improvement  in  the  years  ahead. 
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SUPERINTENDENT ' S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  section,  I  will  outline  the  specific  initiatives  I 
would  like  to  implement  during  the  next  few  years,  in  concert 
with  changes  in  Professional  Development,  Instructional 
Materials,  and  Curriculum  Support.   I  believe  that  if  we 
carry  out  these  initiatives,  we  will  see  significant 
improvements  in  our  students'  mathematics  achievement. 

A.  Cityvide  Curriculum  Consistency 

1.  Parallel  to  the  process  in  Reading,  convene  a  committee  to 
select  a  single  basal  mathematics  textbook  series  for  all 
elementary  schools,  and  a  single  basal  for  all  middle 
schools  (not  necessarily  the  same  publisher) .   Selection 
criteria  will  include: 

-  Correlation  with  the  revised  curriculum  objectives 

-  Appropriateness  for  Boston  students 

-  Quality  and  ease  of  use  of  management  system 

-  Training  available  from  publisher (s) 

Another  criterion  for  selection  will  be  the  availability 
of  skill-specific  ancillaries  for  the  basal  program. 
These  supplemental  materials  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  a  substantial  segment  of  Boston's  student  population 
(regular,  gifted,  remedial.  Chapter  I,  bilingual,  and 
special  education)  to  be  served  by  the  same  company's 
articulated  instructional  approach. 

A  decision  on  the  new  mathematics  program  will  be  made  by 
the  selection  committee  and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  for 
Curriculum  &  Instruction  by  the  end  of  February  1988. 

2.  Establish  a  standard  for  basic  materials  needed  to  teach 
mathematics  at  each  level,  and  use  this  standard  as  a 
basis  for  taking  inventory  of  all  mathematics  classrooms. 
A  policy  that  all  mathematics  classrooms  meet  the  standard 
should  be  the  basis  of  any  distribution  of  instructional 
materials  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

3.  Purchase  the  selected  textbooks  and  other  appropriate 
instructional  materials  for  all  elementary  and  middle 
schools,  and  implement  beginning  September  1989. 

4.  Plan  training  for  all  elementary  and  middle  school 
teachers  and  administrators  prior  to  implementation  (see 
below) . 
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5.  Have  the  District  Mathematics  Support  Specialists  in  each 
district  establish  a  mathematics  and  technology  resource 
center  with  up-to-date  mathematics  teaching  equipment, 
materials,  books,  and  supplies  that  teachers  can  inspect 
and  borrow.   The  Specialists  will  also  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  teachers  to  produce  instructional  materials, 
manipulatives,  etc.   In  addition,  the  Specialists  will 
regularly  test  new  instructional  materials  and  classroom 
teaching  technology  to  identify  the  best  for  Boston  Public 
School  teachers,  and  will  inform  them  through  a  newsletter 
and  workshops  of  state-of-the-art  developments. 

6.  Establish  a  computer-based  network  through  which  teachers 
and  mathematics  staff  can  share  information  and  materials. 

7.  Use  existing  computers  to  create  and  continually  update  a 
bank  of  mathematics  problems  that  can  provide  a  basis  for 
the  development  of  customized  tests,  learning  experiences, 
and  a  bank  of  homework  exercises  that  teachers  may  adapt 
to  an  individual  student's  needs. 

8.  Inform  principals,  other  school-based  administrators,  and 
mathematics  staff  of  grants  that  can  be  used  for  materials 
(e.g.,  Chapter  188),  and  provide  school  staff  with 
assistance  in  applying  for  grant  money. 


B.  New  Course  and  Curriculum  Revisions  and  Graduation 
Standard 

1.  Modify  the  high  school  Promotion  Policy  to  include  the 
following  requirements  for  all  students  (starting  with  the 
class  of  1992,  who  will  enter  in  September  1988): 

-  All  students  will  be  required  to  successfully  complete 
four  years  of  high  school  mathematics.   Five  points  of 
math  credit  will  be  required  each  year.   An  accumulation 
of  20  points  (i.e.,  taking  and  passing  four  courses) 
will  be  required  for  graduation. 

-  All  students  should  successfully  complete  Algebra  I 
before  graduation. 

2.  Establish  a  school  system  competency  standard  representing 
a  modification  in  the  promotion  policy  for  high  school 
students  for  mathematics,  similar  to  the  required  score 
for  reading.   This  standard  will  represent  the  minimum 
mathematics  competence  that  any  graduate  of  the  system 
should  have.   The  standard  will  be  translated  into  a  score 
on  a  test  to  be  taken  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  to 
ensure  that  students'  math  and  computation  skills  are 
strong  as  they  enter  higher  education  or  employment. 

At  this  time,  I  am  tentatively  recommending  that  the 
Metropolitan  Mathematics  Test  be  the  measuring  instrument. 
The  following  minimum  level  of  mathematics  achievement 
will  be  required: 

-  Students  will  not  graduate  from  12th  grade  unless  they 
achieve  at  least  an  8.5  level  on  the  mathematics 
examination . 
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-  This  new  graduation  standard  will  apply  to  the  class 
that  enters  high  school  in  September  1988.   When  this 
class  graduates  in  June  1992,  the  students  will  be 
expected  to  achieve  an  8.5  level  in  mathematics. 

3.  Allow  high  schools  to  offer  "stretched"  courses,  in  which 
the  same  content  is  spread  over  a  greater  period  of  time 
and  academic  credit  is  given  for  the  time  spent  in  class. 
For  example.  Algebra  I  could  be  stretched  to  a  year-and-a- 
half,  with  students  who  pass  receiving  seven  and  one-half 
points. 

4.  For  all  elementary  and  middle  school  students,  increase 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  mathematics  by  50  minutes  a 
week  (10  minutes  a  day)  in  grades  1-5.   The  increased  time 
in  the  middle  school  will  be  achieved  by  modifying  the 
master  schedule. 

5.  Reevaluate  the  existing  mathematics  curriculum  objectives 
in  order  to: 

-  Include  more  emphasis  on  problem  solving 

-  Expand  the  concept  of  basic  skills  to  include  more  than 
computational  facility 

-  Include  calculators  and  computers  as  teaching  aids  at 
all  grade  levels 

-  Emphasize  that  mathematics  learning  is  a  developmental 
process  tied  to  more  general  principles  of  cognitive 
development 

-  Emphasize  that  mathematics  learning  is  a  developmental 
process  that  moves  upward  toward  more  general  and 
abstract  concepts,  and  spirals  outward  toward  applica- 
tion in  a  broader  range  of  human  experience 

-  Increase  interdisciplinary  and  career  applications  in 
mathematics  courses 

-  Emphasize  mathematics  applications  to  everyday 
situations  at  all  grade  levels 

-  Introduce  algebra  gradually  throughout  the  middle  school 
years  to  prepare  students  for  more  concentrated  study  of 
algebra  at  the  high  school  level 

-  Evaluate  the  current  priority  curriculum  objectives  for 
their  appropriateness 

6.  Direct  the  high  school  Mathematics  Council,  in  conjunction 
with  university,  business,  and  parent  representatives,  to 
develop  new  high  school  mathematics  courses  so  that  there 
are  appropriate  and  interesting  courses  available  for  all 
students  during  the  four  years  of  high  school. 


C.  Staff  Training  and  Leadership 

1.  Fill  the  five  Mathematics  Specialist  positions,  one  in 
each  district  office,  to  provide  further  coordination  and 
support  to  the  schools.   Specialists  will  work  in  the 
schools.   These  Specialists  will  report  to  the  Community 
Superintendent  and  will: 
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-  Develop  and  distribute  a  needs  assessment,  and  use  the 
results  to  design  individual  and  group  assistance  for 
teachers 

-  Coordinate,  plan,  and  implement  workshops 

-  Help  organize  school  programs 

-  Help  disseminate  ideas  and  techniques  from  workshops 

-  Set  up  avenues  of  communication  on  successful  practices 

-  Organize  the  mathematics  resource  center  in  each 
district  office 

-  Collaborate  with  the  Program  Director  for  Mathematics  in 
order  to  establish  a  coordinated  and  consistent  plan  of 
instructional  improvement  for  the  district's  schools 

2.  Conduct  a  thorough,  school-by-school  needs  assessment  to 
determine  staff  training  and  support  needs. 

3.  Offer  a  school-based  inservice  program  to  each  building 
that  has  at  least  15  teachers  responsible  for  mathematics 
instruction.   (Smaller  schools  will  combine  faculties.) 
The  inservice  program  in  each  school  will  draw  upon  the 
following  elements,  depending  on  the  findings  of  the  needs 
assessment: 

-  Implementation  of  the  curriculum 

-  New  developments  in  the  field  of  mathematics 

-  Research  on  effective  instructional  techniques 

-  Individual  and  small-group  instruction 

-  Development  and  use  of  record  keeping  and  evaluation 
tools 

-  Appropriateness  to  developmental  level  of  students 
(primary,  elementary,  middle,  high  school) 

-  Meeting  the  needs  of  low-achieving  students 

-  Common  error  patterns  among  students 

-  Use  of  manipulatives 

-  Use  of  calculators  and  computers 

-  Use  of  overhead  projectors,  video  and  TV,  slides  and 
*    films 

-  Staff  expectations  for  students  and  attitudes  toward 
mathematics 

-  Development  of  meaningful  homework 

-  Use  of  critical  thinking  and  problem  solving 

-  Practical  applications  of  mathematics 

-  Use  of  the  language  development  approach  to  mathematics, 
oral  and  written 

-  Use  of  cyclic,  cumulative  review 

-  Use  of  learning  experiences  outside  the  classroom 
(museums,  libraries,  factories,  home  television 
assignments,  etc.) 

The  inservice  program  will  include  presentations, 
demonstration  lessons,  videotaping,  peer  observation  and 
peer  coaching. 

4.  Include  in  curriculum  training  for  teachers  a  component  on 
expectations,  attitudes  toward  mathematics,  and  empathy 
for  student  learning  problems. 

5.  Beginning  in  1988,  conduct  summer  curriculum  development 
workshops  at  the  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school 
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levels.   The  purpose  of  these  workshops  will  be  to  develop 
methods  and  materials  that  will  enhance  course  offerings. 
The  following  activities  will  extend  the  focus  of  the 
workshops: 

-  Recruit  participants  for  these  workshops  from  among 
teachers  and  others  who  have  demonstrated  skill  in 
creating  and  revising  curriculum  materials  and  methods. 

-  Pilot  revised  materials  systemwide  early  in  the 
following  school  year,  and  provide  for  extensive  staff 
reaction. 

-  Revise  the  materials  based  on  school-site,  district,  and 
central  staff  review,  carry  out  systemwide  distribution, 
and  use  the  materials  in  workshops  throughout  the 
system. 

-  Continue  this  process  over  two  years  for  middle  schools 
and  high  schools,  and  over  three  years  for  elementary 
schools,  until  revisions  have  been  made  and  materials 
developed  for  all  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

-  These  recommendations  could  be  accomplished  over  a 
three-year  period,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1988  with 
the  schools  whose  teachers  participated  in  the  summer 
1988  workshops.   After  these  schools  have  completed  the 
workshops  and  have  the  follow-up  support,  the  materials 
will  be  revised  and  schools  would  be  invited  to  submit  a 
plan  for  their  own  workshops.   Schools  will  be  given  a 
budget  to  order  materials  needed  to  implement  the 
curriculum. 

Establish  elementary  and  middle  school  mathematics  teacher 
councils  in  each  district,  and  establish  regular  meetings 
with  the  Program  Director  of  Mathematics  to  share 
effective  practices  and  materials. 

Identify  one  person  in  each  building  who  will  assume 
responsibility  for  attending  mathematics  council  meetings 
and  coordinating  mathematics  programs  in  the  school. 

Establish  a  competitive  grants  program  (modeled  after 
Impact  II)  for  additional  school-based  mathematics 
workshops.   These  will  allow  staff  to  identify  the 
specific  areas  in  which  they  need  retraining  and/or 
updated  instruction.   Teachers  will  be  able  to  choose  the 
instructors  and  materials  that  will  best  serve  their 
needs.   General  guidelines  will  be  established,  an 
application  form  and  timetable  created,  and  a  review 
process  developed.   In  order  to  qualify  for  the  grant, 
each  school  will  have  to  guarantee  a  minimum  participation 
rate  (80  percent  of  the  teachers  at  the  elementary  level, 
80  percent  of  the  mathematics  teachers  at  the  middle  and 
high  school  level) ,  and  will  need  to  have  the  site 
administrator's  approval.   Participating  teachers  will 
agree  to  share  their  experiences  with  teachers  in  other 
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schools,  and  successful  training  sites  will  become  models 
for  further  training. 

9.  Create  research/teaching  scholars  in  conjunction  with 

universities.   Over  an  extended  period,  they  will  work  on 
improving  teaching  skills,  research  skills,  and  the  level 
of  mathematics  understanding,  by  carrying  out  research 
projects  directly  related  to  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

10.  Create  opportunities  for  highlighting  mathematics 
instruction,  and  create  other  opportunities  for 
mathematics  teachers  to  share  ideas  and  materials. 

11.  Plan  a  mathematics  component  to  be  included  in  the 
inservice  training  program  being  designed  for  school 
administrators,  so  that  all  who  supervise  mathematics 
teachers  (principals,  assistant  principals,  directors  of 
instruction,  and  department  heads)  are  proficient  in: 

-  Effective  methods  of  implementing  Boston  Public  Schools 
curriculum  objectives 

-  Current  thinking  on  mathematics  education  at  their  level 

-  The  most  effective  methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
mathematics  (e.g.,  manipulatives ,  calculators, 
computers,  estimation,  problem  solving) 

-  Approaches  to  supervising  mathematics  teachers 
(including  use  of  revised  performance  evaluation 
instrument) 

-  Use  of  student  test  results  and  other  data  to  monitor 
instruction  and  supervise  staff 

-  Ways  of  sharing  successful  programs  with  other  schools 

12.  Train  administrators  to  use  the  evaluation  tool  to 
determine  a  teacher's  ability  to  present  concepts,  provide 
meaningful  practice  and  application,  and  implement  the 
curriculum  effectively.   Use  this  tool  to  identify 
strengths  and/or  prescribe  needed  training  in  the  area  of 
mathematics . 

13.  Implement  the  administrators'  inservice  program  over  a 
three-year  period,  parallel  to  the  teachers'  program. 

14.  Require  periodic  updating  of  the  mathematics  knowledge  of 
those  who  supervise  mathematics  teachers. 

15.  Require  principals  and  headmasters  to  file  a  plan  with  the 
community  superintendent  (as  part  of  each  school's  overall 
instructional  improvement  plan)  that  outlines  the  school's 
proposal  to  implement  the  mathematics  curriculum  and  new 
mathematics  policies.  Final  plans  will  be  approved  by  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  for  Curriculum  &  Instruction.  This 
plan  should  address: 

-  The  specifics  of  the  instructional  program 

-  Who  will  be  responsible  for  implementation 

-  How  the  school  will  identify  and  help  students  who  are 
achieving  below,  at,  and  above  grade  level 

-  How  the  school  will  supply  funds  for  materials 
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-  How  school  staff  will  work  with  parents  and  draw  upon 
community  resources 


D.  Academic  Help  for  At-Risk  Students 

1.  Require  that  teachers  evaluate  all  students  quarterly  on 
their  progress.   Students  who  do  not  show  minimum  progress 
during  a  quarter  (or  who  score  below  the  40th  percentile 
on  the  Metropolitan  Math  Test)  will  be  considered  at  risk. 
A  plan  for  students  at  risk  will  then  be  established  as 
part  of  the' teaching  plan  and  initiated  immediately  at 
these  quarterly  steps. 

2.  Ensure  that  all  students  who  score  below  the  40th 
percentile  on  the  Metropolitan  Math  Test  are  given 
academic  help: 

For  at-risk  elementary  students: 

a.  Grade  2-5  students  will  receive  fifteen  additional 
minutes  of  math  instruction  during  each  school  day. 

b.  For  grade  4  and  5  students,  the  school  day  will  be 
extended  by  one  hour  a  day  two  days  a  week  for  math. 
(Beginning  September  1988,  Reading  will  be  taught  three 
days  and  math  two  days  for  students  deficient  in  both 
subjects .) 

c.  In  addition,  for  grade  4  and  5  students  diagnosed  as 
being  below  the  25th  percentile,  the  school  day  will  be 
extended  by  one  and  one-half  hours.   (Beginning  Septem- 
ber 1988,  reading  will  be  taught  three  days  and  math 
two  days  for  students  deficient  in  both  subjects.) 

d.  Access  to  a  special  summer  school  that  will  focus  on 
math. 

For  at-risk  middle  school  students: 

a.  The  school  day  will  be  extended  one-and-one-half  hours 
a  day  for  two  days  for  math.   (Beginning  September 
1988,  reading  will  be  taught  three  days  and  math  two 
days  to  students  deficient  in  both  subjects.) 

b.  In  addition,  for  students  diagnosed  as  being  below  the 
25th  percentile,  three-hour  Saturday  sessions  will  be 
established.   (Beginning  September  1988,  reading  will 
be  taught  two  hours  and  math  one  hour  for  students 
deficient  in  both  subjects.) 

c.  Access  to  a  special  summer  school  that  will  focus  on 
math. 

For  at-risk  high  school  students: 

a.  An  additional  period  of  math  coaching  will  be 
established  and  students  will  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate.  Students  will  be  coached  three  days  a  week. 

b.  For  students  diagnosed  as  being  below  the  25th  percen- 
tile, five  periods  of  coaching  will  be  scheduled  and 
students  will  be  expected  to  participate.   For  students 
deficient  in  both  reading  and  math,  daily  coaching  will 
be  established  for  both  subject  areas. 

c.  Access  to  a  special  summer  school  that  will  focus  on 
math. 
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3.  Expand  Chapter  I  and  provide  similar  remedial  services  for 
non-eligible  schools  and  students  who  score  below  the  40th 
percentile  on  the  Metropolitan  Math  Test. 

4.  Encourage  after-school  club  activities  featuring  mathema- 
tics coaching,  math  games,  PSAT  and  SAT  review  sessions, 
etc.  at  the  middle  and  high  school  levels. 

5.  Evaluate  students  for  placement  purposes,  so  that  no 
student  takes  a  math  class  for  which  he  or  she  is  not 
adequately  prepared. 

6.  Develop  a  format  for  reporting  results  from  the  diagnostic 
tests  that  is  easy  for  teachers  and  school  administrators 
to  use. 

7.  Train  mathematics  teachers  and  the  school  administrators 
who  supervise  them  in  the  effective  use  of  diagnostic  test 
results  to  improve  instruction   (i.e.,  individualizing 
instruction  for  current  students  and  using  the  most 
effective  methods  and  materials  in  future  years) . 

8.  Place  a  sufficient  number  of  test  scoring  machines  in 
schools,  so  that  teachers  are  guaranteed  rapid  diagnostic 
feedback  (i.e.,  within  a  week)  on  their  students' 
performance. 

9.  Provide  school,  district,  and  citywide  curriculum  item 
analyses  to  teachers,  school  administrators,  and 
curriculum  planners.  These  analyses  will  highlight 
sections  of  the  curriculum  that  need  extra  time, 
materials,  or  special  approaches. 

10.  Promptly  share  current  Metropolitan  and  unit  test  results 
with  parents  and  with  those  responsible  for  mathematics 
education. 

11.  Identify  instructional  materials  that  are  most  effective 
in  helping  low-achieving  students. 


E.  Teacher  Standards  and  Recruitment 

1.  Adopt  the  Carnegie  Report  standards  for  recruitment  of  new 
teachers.   This  report  recommends  that  teachers  pursue  an 
academic  major  as  undergraduates,  and  gain  subject-area 
expertise  in  post-graduate  work.   In  the  case  of 
mathematics,  this  would  mean  hiring  those  with  mathematics 
majors  at  the  high  school  level,  and  those  with  liberal 
arts  majors  at  the  elementary  level. 

2.  Require  that  all  secondary  mathematics  teachers  be 
certified  in  mathematics  and  present  the  necessary  college 
credits  and  certification  papers.   Standards  should  be  set 
for  elementary  teachers,  requiring  a  minimum  of  four 
courses  of  mathematics  to  provide  them  with  the  background 
to  teach  mathematics  according  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Mathematical  Association  of  America. 
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3.  Provide  incentives  for  recruitment  of  mathematics 
teachers,  such  as  allowing  beginning  mathematics  teachers 
to  enter  on  the  third  step  of  the  salary  scale.   (This  is 
permitted  under  the  current  BTU  collective  bargaining 
agreement. ) 

4.  Develop  a  program  to  encourage  Boston  students  to  enter 
mathematics  teaching;  provide  scholarships  to  encourage 
students  to  study  education  in  college  and  return  to  teach 
in  Boston. 

5.  Aggressively  recruit  teachers  who  meet  certification 
requirements  for  mathematics  positions,  with  an  emphasis 
on  recruitment  of  minority  teachers. 

F.  Extending  Mathematics  Beyond  the  Classroom 

1.  Require  that  teachers  prepare  meaningful  daily  homework 
assignments  that  are  closely  related  to  what  is  taught  in 
the  classroom  and  have  applications  in  the  real  world. 

2.  Establish  a  minimum  amount  of  mathematics  homework,  using 
these  guidelines: 

-  Grades  2-5:   a  minimum  of  30  minutes  a  day,  three  days  a 
week 

-  Grades  6-12:   a  minimum  of  40  minutes  a  day,  three  days 
a  week 

3.  Conduct  mathematics  workshops  for  parents  at  the  district 
and/or  school  level,  and  reach  out  to  parents  to  involve  a 
significant  number.   The  workshops  will  focus  on  helping 
parents  work  with  their  children  at  home,  detect  error 
patterns,  improve  attitudes  toward  mathematics,  etc. 

4.  Distribute  to  parents  curriculum  brochures  that  describe 
the  mathematics  curriculum  for  their  child's  grade  or 
course. 

5.  Provide  support  to  parents  so  they  can  more  effectively 
help  their  children  with  mathematics  homework.   Encourage 
parents  to  participate  in  workshops  to  update  their  own 
mathematics  skills,  using  computers  and  manipulatives . 

6.  Provide  parents  with  a  schedule  of  television  programs. 
Science  and  Children's  Museum  exhibits  and  presentations, 
and  other  community  resources  that  focus  on  the 
mathematics  content  at  each  grade  level. 

7.  Investigate  the  use  of  extended  instruction  via  cable 
television. 

8.  Invite  local  agencies  and  community  centers  that  serve  our 
schools  to  offer  mathematics  help  or  enrichment.   Include 
personnel  from  these  centers  in  the  training  for  teachers. 

■9.  Encourage  field  trips  that  will  illustrate  the  wide  range 
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of  opportunities  available  to  men  and  women  in  mathema- 
tics. 

10.  Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  extend  their 
mathematics  understanding  (math  lab,  math  fair, 
interdisciplinary  math/science  club,  etc.). 

G.  Recognizing  Excellence 

1.  Sponsor  citywide  or  district-wide  mathematics  competi- 
tions, at  each  grade  level  and  for  all  ability  levels. 

2.  Recognize  outstanding  performance  and  growth  in 
mathematics  by  providing  awards  for  achievement  at 
individual  schools. 

3.  Take  steps  to  publicize  student  achievement  in  mathematics 
throughout  the  city  via  print  and  electronic  media. 

4.  Join  existing  mathematics  competitions  and  projects  in  the 
state. 


Conclusion 

I  believe  that  these  steps  will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  level  of  mathematics  achievement  and  mathematical 
literacy  of  Boston  Public  School  students.   Over  a  period  of 
years,  our  students  will  be  able  to  achieve  mathematical 
success  in  school  and  be  able  to  handle  the  many  challenges 
of  an  increasingly  technological  society. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  '  S 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING 

WRITING 


GOALS  OP  THE  INITIATIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  initiative  is  to  improve  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  writing  across  all  curriculum  areas  K-12. 


THE  PROBLEM 

Many  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Boston  Public  Schools  in 
the  area  of  writing  also  face  schools  across  the  nation. 
Major  reports  of  the  last  ten  years  indicate  that  the 
teaching  of  writing  is  either  ignored  or  far  from  reaching 
its  potential  in  American  schools.  Tpo  few  children  have 
regular  opportunities  to  express  themselves  fully  on  paper  as 
they  move  through  the  grades.  Too  few  students  are  regularly 
required  to  sit  and  think  about  what  they  believe  or  feel  and 
then  organize  their  thoughts  into  coherent,  communicable 
language.  Too  few  students  reap  the  rewards  of  putting  their 
ideas  into  a  whole,  carefully-considered  written  form. 

Yet  there  is  now  a  solid  research  consensus  on  the  key 
ingredients  of  a  successful  writing  program.   This  research, 
based  on  twenty  years  of  studies  at  every  grade  level  in 
different  kinds  of  communities,  tells  us  the  following: 

-  Primary-grade  children  who  are  encouraged  to  draw  and 
"scribble"  stories  will  learn  to  compose  more  easily  and 
effectively  and  with  greater  confidence  than  children  who 
are  not. 

-  Teaching  writing  as  a  process  (pre-writing ,  writing, 
revising,  editing,  and  sharing)  is  more  effective  than' 
teaching  writing  as  a  product  to-be  corrected. 

-  Students'  writing  improves  most  quickly  when  they  write 
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real  stories,  poems,  letters,  etc.  than  when  they  study  the 
components  of  writing  in  isolation.   This  is  called  the 
whole  language  or  environmental  approach.   For  an  urban 
system  like  Boston,  it  is  particularly  important  that  our 
writing  program  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  from 
multi-ethnic  backgrounds  to  use  their  lives  and  cultural 
history  as  a  platform  for  writing  improvement. 

-  Responding  to  the  meaning  of  a  child's  story  before 
responding  to  its  form  or  structure  (spelling,  grammar, 
neatness)  is  the  most  effective  way  to  improve  writing. 

-  Classrooms  that  use  writing  across  the  curriculum  are  more 
successful  than  those  that  rely  solely  on  textbook  readings 
and/or  class  lectures.   When  students  write  about  what  they 
are  reading  in  different  subject  areas,  they  learn  and 
remember  more. 

-  Students  who  write  frequently  (at  least  300  words  a  week  in 
the  middle  grades)  improve  their  writing  most  quickly  - 
provided  they  get  feedback  on  their  writing. 

The  current  Boston  Public  Schools  writing  program  is  far  from 
meeting  these  criteria  for  success.  Below  is  a  discussion  of 
the  major  problem  areas. 

First,  the  1982  and  1983  Boston  Public  Schools  curriculum 
objectives  for  writing,  which  exemplify  a  state-of-the-art 
approach  to  the  subject,  have  not  been  effectively  supported 
by  the  central  office  and  implemented  with  the  kind  of  vigor 
and  consistency  needed  to  gain  acceptance  in  all  schools. 
Most  of  the  effective  efforts  across  the  system  are  the 
result  of  the  initiative  of  individual  teachers  and 
administrators.   Only  District  B  has  attempted  a  unified 
approach  to  writing  backed  up  by  a  classroom  management 
system.   For  most  Boston  Public  Schools  students,  writing 
continues  to  be  a  chore,  divorced  from  self-expression  and 
unlikely  to  become  a  powerful  tool  in  their  lives. 

Second,  too  few  Boston  Public  Schools  teachers  are  trained  to 
teach  writing.   Staff  training  and  support  have  been 
isolated,  sporadic,  incomplete,  and  overly  dependent  on 
external  funding.   There  have  been  a  number  of  successful 
staff  training  efforts  focused  on  writing,  but  they  have  so 
far  reached  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  teachers  who 
teach  or  could  teach  writing.   The  most  signficant  gaps  are 
among  high  school  teachers  and  content-area  teachers. 
Resources  are  available  inside  and  outside  the  system,  but 
lack  of  inservice  time  and  lack  of  information  keeps  them 
from  being  fully  utilized. 

Third,  Boston  students  do  not  spend  enough  time  writing,  and 
most  teachers  do  not  have  enough  time  to  give  students' 
writing  the  attention  needed  for  real  improvement  to  take 
place.   When  teachers  are  not  trained  in  new  techniques  of 
writing  instruction,  they  tend  to  assign  less  writing.   The 
amount  of  time  it  takes  teachers  to  correct  students'  writing 
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with  the  conventional  red-pen  approach  discourages  many 
teachers  from  assigning  enough  writing  and  prevents  them  from 
giving  students  meaningful  feedback  on  their  writing.   New 
techniques  for  correcting  writing  (holistic  scoring,  primary 
trait  scoring,  etc.)  are  far  less  burdensome,  and  usually 
result  in  students  writing  more  and  getting  more  out  of 
teachers'  and  peers'  feedback. 

Fourth,  the  teaching  of  writing  in  most  schools  takes  place 
exclusively  in  English  classes;  writing  is  seldom  taught  in 
other  subject  areas.  The  limitation  of  writing  instruction 
to  English  classes  deprives  schools  of  a  powerful  approach  to 
improving  students'  writing  and  their  knowledge  of  science, 
social  studies,  math,  and  other  content  subjects. 

Fifth,  although  almost  every  Boston  school  has  modern 
computer  equipment,  computers  are  underutilized  when  it  comes 
to  improving  students'  writing  skills.  Despite  the  success 
of  the  Writing  on  Wang  (WOW)  and  Keys  to  Writing  programs, 
exemplary  programs  have  yet  to  be  developed  or  shared  in  many 
parts  of  the  system,  and  the  tremendous  potential  of  computer 
equipment  and  training  has  yet  to  be  fully  realized. 

Sixth,  many  BPS  teachers  do  not  have  sufficient  quantities  of 
the  proper  textbooks,  supplementary  materials,  and  management 
aids  to  implement  an  effective  writing  program.   Budgetary 
limitations  have  prevented  schools  from  using  the  materials 
and  computer  software  recommended  by  Program  Directors,  and 
the  exemplary  BPS  Handbook  for  the  Teaching  of  Writing  has 
not  reached  all  teachers. 

Finally,  the  teaching  of  writing  is  weakened  by  the 
inconsistency  of  materials.   Students  have  to  adjust  to 
different  approaches  as  they  move  from  grade  to  grade  and 
school  to  school.  The  result  is  a  less  than  optimal  use  of 
existing  materials,  an  uneven,  disrupted  learning  experience 
in  writing  for  too  many  students,  and  a  decline  in  the 
frequency  and  use  of  writing  in  most  classrooms. 
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OVERVIEW  OP  THE  SDPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  section  provides  a  general  rationale  and  overview  of  my 
reconunendations  for  improving  the  teaching  of  writing.   I 
believe  that  the  answers  to  many  of  the  problems  identified 
above  are  already  in  place  in  parts  of  the  school  system.   If 
we  can  capitalize  and  expand  on  existing  programs,  all  of  our 
students  will  graduate  with  the  ability  to  function  in 
society  as  competent  writers. 

The  first  set  of  recommendations  addresses  the  need  for  staff 
development.   I  believe  that  no  curriculum  or  instructional 
approach,  however  good,  will  succeed  unless  teachers  and 
administrators  are  well  prepared  to  implement  it.   By  Pall 
1987,  a  committee  of  Boston  Public  School  staff  will 
recommend-  to  the  Superintendent  a  writing  consultant.  The 
training  should  embody  the  new,  research-based  wisdom  on  the 
process  approach  to  teaching  writing,  as  well  as  on 
management  systems  and  computer  word  processing. 

The  second  set  of  recommendations  focuses  on  the  need  for  a 
more  uniform  instructional  approach  across  the  system.   I  am 
recommending  that  the  school  department  use  the  BPS  Handbook 
for  the  Teaching  of  Writing,  the  California  State  Department 
of  Education's  Practical  Ideas  for  Teaching  Writing  as  a 
Process,  and  a  specific  writing  folder  system  citywide  for 
grades  4  through  12.   The  folder  system  is  a  way  of 
collecting  student  writing  over  a  period  of  time  in  order  to 
monitor  progress.   I  also  recommend  that  we  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  systemwide  monitoring  of  writing  takes  place  and 
that  high-quality  textbooks  and  support  materials  are 
available  to  all  teachers. 

The  third  set  of  recommendations  deals  with  certain  system- 
wide  curriculum  requirements  and  the  support  necessary  to 
implement  an  effective  writing  program.   I  am  recommending 
that  the  District  Curriculum  Specialists  take  responsibility 
for  implementing  and  monitoring  writing  programs  along  with 
their  other  curriculum  challenges.   I  am  also  recommending 
that  time  and  emphasis  given  to  writing  be  expanded,  that  the 
instructional  improvement  plan  of  each  school  focus  to  a 
greater  degree  on  writing,  and  that  contests  and  other 
incentives  be  provided  to  bring  greater  recognition  to 
students  who  excel  in  writing. 

Finally,  I  am  recommending  a  concerted  effort  to  expand  the 
teaching  of  writing  into  the  content  areas,  including  social 
studies,  science,  and  mathematics.   This  can  be  carried  out 
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through  more  essay  questions  in  assignments,  homework,  and 
examinations  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  learning  through 
writing  in  everyday  classroom  activities. 

I  believe  that  the  implementation  of  these  initiatives  will 
lead  to  significant  gains  in  students'  writing  power,  which 
will  have  positive  effects  across  the  curriculum,  as  well  as 
in  students'  self-esteem  and  life  chances. 
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SUPERIMTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  sectioiif  I  will  outline  the  specific  activities  I 
propose  to  implement  during  the  next  few  years,  in 
conjunction  with  changes  in  Reading,  Mathematics,  and 
Professional  Development.   I  believe  that  if  we  are  able  to 
carry  out  these  recommendations  successfully,  significant 
improvements  in  students'  writing  skills  will  take  place  in 
our  schools. 


A.  Staff  Training 

1.  Appoint  Curriculum  Specialists  in  each  of  the  five 
community  districts  to  collaborate  with  central  office 
personnel  in  staff  training  and  support  for  writing 
programs  (as  well  as  other  curriculum  areas). 

2.  Design  and  implement  a  year-long,  ongoing  training  program 
that  helps  teachers  and  administrators  become  more 
knowledgeable  about  writing  and  more  skilled  in  teaching 
composition.  The  professional  development  consultants 
will  be  decided  by  Fall  1987.   The  program  will  have  the 
following  components: 

-  It  is  based  on  the  most  recent  research  on  writing  and 
the  writing  process. 

-  Primary  attention  is  given  to  specific  skills  that 
teachers  and  administrators  believe  they  need;  it  is 
timely  and  directly  related  to  immediate  job  needs. 

-  Extensive  use  is  made  of  hands-on  activities  and 
demonstrations  of  new  skills;  opportunities  to  observe 
in  classrooms  and  other  districts. 

-  Administrators  are  trained  in  supervising  and  evaluating 
writing  programs  and  encouraged  to  take  a  leadership 
role  and  become  active  participants  in  staff  development 
for  the  teaching  of  writing. 

-  Content  area  teachers  are  included  and  given  specific 
training  in  writing,  the  writing  process,  and  using 
writing  as  a  learning  tool  in  subject  areas. 

-  The  following  specific  training  areas  are  included: 
-  Sustained  or  free  writing 
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-  Providing  new  audiences  for  student  writing  and 
sharing  their  own  writing  and  feedback  strategies 

-  Using  interdisciplinary  approaches  to  the  teaching  of 
writing,  with  close  links  to  reading  programs 

-  Efficient  ways  of  assessing  student  writing  assign- 
ments, such  as  holistic  scoring  and  selecting  focus 
correction  areas 

-  Use  of  a  systemwide  writing  management  program 
requiring  the  use  of  cumulative  writing  folders  for 
each  student 

-  Use  of  computer  capabilities  to  teach  writing,  for 
content-area  teachers,  as  well  as  for  writing  teachers 

3.  Schedule  time  for  staff  training  in  writing  in  a  logical 
and  consistent  manner: 

-  Work  within  current  contractual  limits  for  staff 
training  time  while  negotiating  more  time  for  future 
years 

-  Place  more  emphasis  on  writing  in  the  current  staff 
training  time 

-  Take  a  systemwide  approach  for  teacher  inservice  courses 
in  writing,  using  external  funding  where  appropriate 

4.  Identify  staff  members  who  can  be  used  as  instructional 
resources. 

5.  Provide  published  materials  designed  for  successful 
implementation  of  training  programs,  using  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education's  Practical  Ideas  for 
Teaching  Writing  as  a  Process  (1986)  as  the  central  text 
for  training  and  support. 

6.  Draw  on  outside  funding  as  much  as  possible  for  staff 
training  in  writing,  including:   Chapter  188,  Chapter  636, 
Commonwealth  Inservice,  Boston  Plan  for  Excellence, 
university.  State  Department  of  Education,  and  other 
sources. 

7.  Have  Community  Superintendents  and  principals/headmasters 
develop  a  system  for  easing  the  transition  of  students 
from  elementary  to  middle  school  and  from  middle  school  to 
high  school  so  that  instruction  in  writing  is  continuous: 

-  Bring  together  representative  teachers  (5th  and  6th 
grade  teachers,  8th  and  9th  grade  teachers)  in  each 
district  to  exchange  information  on  the  writing  needs  of 
students. 

-  Send  writing  samples  forward  from  grade  to  grade  and 
level  to  level,  so  as  to  provide  continuous  monitoring 
of  students'  writing  skills  by  teachers. 

8.  Set  up  a  citywide  network  for  disseminating  and  supporting 
the  adoption  of  effective  programs  and  resources  far 
writing.  !• 
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B.  Curriculum  Revision,  Instructional  Materials  and  Support 
Systems 

1.  Use  a  cumulative  writing  folder  system  (either  commercial 
or  BPS-designed)  to  manage  student  writing  in  all  class- 
rooms in  grades  4-12;  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
appropriate  cumulative  writing  folders  to  each  district 
and  school. 

-  A  small  group  of  appropriate  Curriculum  &  Instruction 
staff  will  decide  on  the  best  approach  to  a  uniform 
citywide  writing  folder  by  September  1987.  This  group 
will  determine  whether  it  is  better  to  use  an 
established  commercial  product  (such  as  the  Collins 
Writing  Folder  System)  or  to  design  a  folder  more 
closely  tailored  to  Boston's  curriculum  objectives. 

2.  Use  the  BPS  Handbook  for  the  Teaching  of  Writing  and  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education's  Practical  Ideas 
for  Teaching  Writing  as  a  Process  (1986)  as  the  central 
texts  of  the  writing  program.   Additional  steps  will  be 
taken  to: 

-  Require  principals  and  headmasters  to  maintain 
consistency  of  writing  materials  acrdss  grade  levels  in 
their  schools. 

-  Repackage,  expand,  and  republish  the  section  on  language 
arts  textbooks  and  supplementary  materials  from  the 
"consumer  guides"  to  textbooks  and  other  educational 
materials  published  in  1984  and  1985. 

-  Revise,  expand  and  reprint  the  BPS  Handbook  for  the 
Teaching  of  Writing  during  the  summer  of  1987,   extend- 
ing its  sections  on  computers  and  writing  in  the  content 
area  and  extending  it  to  grade  12.   Every  teacher, 
administrator,  and  paraprofessional  should  have  a  copy. 

-  Provide  a  writing  notebook  for  each  student. 

3.  Use  word  processing  as  a  tool  for  writing  instruction  in 
all  subject  areas  and  across  all  grade  levels. 

-  Identify  and  provide  uniform  word  processing  software 
for  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools. 

-  Increase  gradually  the  equipment  in  existing  computer 
laboratories  to  ensure  a  one-to-one  computer-student 
ratio  for  writing  classes. 

-  Document  effective  teaching  strategies  for  using  word 
processing  for  writing  instruction,  and  include  these  in 
the  revised  edition  of  the  Handbook  for  the  Teaching  of 
Writing . 

-  Place  a  minimum  of  one  computer  in  every  school  library 
Wljere  possible,  to  be  used  for  writing  assignments. 
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4.  Evaluate  all  instructional  material  and  programs  for  the 
teaching  of  writing  at  regular  intervals. 

5.  Develop  and  distribute  an  information  packet  to  all 
parents  describing  the  writing  program: 

-  Steps  they  can  take  to  help  children  with  their  writing. 

-  What  is  expected  grade-by-grade  in  a  child's  development 
of  writing  skills. 

-  A  short  brochure  about  the  writing  program. 


C.  Administrative  Support  and  Coordination 

1.  Couple  supervision  of  writing  instruction  with  support  and 
appropriate  follow-up  in  each  school  by  having  the 
District  Curriculum  Specialists  implement  district-wide 
writing  programs  and  provide  support  and  service  to 
schools. 

2.  Require  each  principal  and  headmaster  to  plan  a  year-long 
staff  development  program  aimed  at  improving  writing 
instruction. 

3.  Modify  the  performance  evaluation  instrument  to  include  an 
item  on  the  teaching  of  writing  (subject  to  collective 
bargaining) . 

4.  Require  principals  and  headmasters  to  monitor  student 
writing  using  the  cumulative  writing  folder  system 
selected. 

5.  Require  each  school  to  have  a  system  for  officially 
recognizing  students  who  are  effective  writers. 

6.  Set  aside  sufficient  time  each  day  in  elementary  and 
middle  schools  and  each  week  in  high  schools  to  teach 
writing  at  all  grade  levels. 

7.  Have  Program  Directors  for  Reading/Language  Arts  design, 
organize,  and  implement  systerawide  supplementary  programs 
in  writing  such  as: 

-  A  citywide  writing  contest  for  all  grade  levels 

-  A  citywide  writing-across-the-curriculum  program  for 
grades  2-12  (formal  folder  system  in  grades  4-12) 

-  A  Young  BPS  Authors  Conference  for  grades  3-8 

-  A  Summer  Writing  Camp  for  students  in  grades  7-9 

8.  Give  sufficient  numbers  of  writing  assignments  to  enable 
students  to  practice  and  apply  the  writing  skills  they 
have  learned.   Below  are  guidelines  for  the  minimum  number 
of  words  that  should  be  required  each  week: 

-  High  school  -  300  words  per  week 

-  Middle  school  -  200  words  per  week 

-  Elementary  school  -  75  words  per  week 

-  Primary  grades  -  Draw  and  "scribble"  5  stories  per  week 
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9.  Require  teachers  from  grades  4-12  to  assign  writing 

homework  twice  a  week  involving  more  than  a  paragraph  of 
writing. 

10.  Incorporate  word  processing  curriculum  activities  into  the 
Language  Arts  curriculum  and  incorporate  Language  Arts 
curriculum  activities  into  the  computer  curriculum. 

-  Develop  a  keyboarding  curriculum  to  improve  student 
typing  skills. 

-  Encourage  schools  to  produce  student  writing  publica- 
tions using  word  processing. 

-  Encourage  teachers  to  assign  more  writing  assignments 
using  word  processing. 

-  Investigate  and  address  classroom  space  limitations 
that  prevent  the  establishment  of  writing  laboratories. 

-  Have  the  Office  of  Technology  identify  teachers  to 
assist  in  training  other  teachers  to  use  word 
processing  for  writing. 

-  Encourage  English  teachers  to  use  word  processing  to 
teach  the  Reading/Language  Arts  curriculum  objectives 
for  writing. 


D.  Writing  in  the  Content  Areas 

1.  Require  content-area  teachers  to  incorporate  writing-to- 
learn  in  the  content  area. 

2.  Require  that  teachers  give  more  essay  questions  on  exams 
and  assignments  than  multiple-choice  questions. 

3.  Require  middle  and  high  school  language  arts  teachers  to 
assign  a  monthly  writing  project. 

4.  Require  middle  and  high  school  content  area  teachers  to 
include  in  their  grading  system  the  writing  of  a  term 
paper  each  semester  or  marking  period.  As  noted  in  the 
Reading  recommendations  {G-4  on  page  16-17)  ,  each  student 
in  grades  4-8  will  be  required  to  complete  a  science 
and/or  social  studies  research  paper  involving: 

-  Stating  the  problem 

-  Doing  research  and  gathering  data 

-  Using  references 

-  Displaying  information  in  charts  and  graphs 

Fourth  and  fifth  graders  will  be  required  to  complete  one 
such  paper  each  year.   Middle  school  students  will  be 
required  to  complete  two  papers,  one  each  in  science  and 

social  studies. 

■*•■ 

High  school  students  will  be  expected  to  complete  a 
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minimum  of  one  project  paper  per  semester.   Each  school 
will  plan  the  process  and  designate  the  subject  areas. 

5.  Require  writing  activities  for  lifelong  skills  (i.e.,  job 
applications f  resumes) . 

6.  Incorporate  the  teaching  of  the  structure  of  language 
through  writing  instead  of  just  through  grammar  as  an 
isolated  subject. 

7.  Provide  increased  opportunities  for  using  a  variety  of 
writing  (e.g.,  poetry,  plays,  letters,  memos). 


Conclusion 

I  believe  that  these  recommendations,  if  implemented 
thoroughly  over  a  period  of  years,  will  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  writing  ability  of  Boston  students.  Writing  is 
such  an  important  skill;  improvement  in  this  subject  area 
will  add  to  the  overall  literacy  of  our  students  as  they  move 
through  the  grades  and  graduate  into  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  the  world  of  work. 
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AT-RISK  YOUTH 
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SUPERINTENDENT    '    S 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING 

AT-RISK        YOUTH 


GOALS   OF  THE   INITIATIVE 

To   develop    a   comprehensive    program    to   meet    the    needs    of   all 
students   who    are   not   working    up    to    grade-level    expectations,    are 
not   meeting    Promotion   Policy   Standards,    and    are    therefore    in 
danger   of   dropping   out. 

THE   PROBLEM 


Boston  Public  School  students  are  dropping  out  of  high  school  at 
an  alarming  rate.   For  the  class  of  1985,  a  total  of  43.6  percent 
that  entered  the  9th  grade  in  1981  dropped  out  of  school  and  did 
not  continue  their  education  elsewhere.   The  trend  in  the  dropout 
rate  has  been  steadily  upward  since  1982,  when  the  rate  was  36.2 
percent. 

In  actual  numbers,  the  Boston  Public  Schools  lost  3,498  students 
during  the  school  year  ending  in  1985.  This  figure  does  not 
include  students  who  transferred  to  other  schools  or  who  moved 
away  from  the  city.   It  also  does  not  include  students  with 
chronically  low  attendance  who  were  still  maintained  on  the 
school  enrollment  lists  because  of  occasional  attendance  during 
the  year. 

The  dropout  problem  is  particularly  acute  for  some  minorities. 
Black  and  Hispanic  youth  are  dropping  out  at  a  higher  rate  than 
their  percentage  of  enrollment  in  high  schools.   While  no  group 
of  students  is  immune  from  the  dropout  problem,  the  rate  among 
Blacks  is  44.3  percent,  and  among  Hispanics  the  rate  is  51.9 
percent. 

The  dropout  problem  is  costly  to  everyone  in  the  city  of  Boston: 
employers  facing  shortages  of  literate  applicants  for  expanding 
job  opportunities;  taxpayers  who  must  absorb  the  high  cost  of 
public  assistance  for  the  disadvantaged  and  chronically 
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unemployed;  neighborhood  residents  who  are  concerned  about  the 
negative  potential  of  young  people  without  proper  guidance  or 
productive  activity;  and  parents  of  dropouts  who  know  that  their 
children  are  being  deprived  of  the  value  of  a  thorough  education. 

The  dropout  problem  is  especially  costly  for  young  people 
themselves.   High  school  dropouts  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
unemployed  as  high  school  graduates,  and  three  times  as  likely  if 
they  are  minorities.  Half  the  young  women  who  drop  out  of  high 
school  have  children  while  still  in  their  teenage  years.   Among 
dropouts  who  find  jobs,  earning  power  is  seriously  limited: 
within  the  first  year  after  high  school,  a  dropout  earns  an 
average  of  $2,500  a  year  less  than  a  person  with  a  high  school 
diploma.  By  the  age  of  25,  the  mean  income  for  dropouts  is  40% 
less  than  that  of  students  with  a  diploma. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  serious  inadequacy  of  alternative 
education  opportunities  in  the  community  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  people  who  have  already  dropped  out.   There  are  at  least 
6,000  young  people  in  Boston  right  now  who  are  under  the  age  of 
18  and  have  left  school  altogether.   Public  and  private  agencies 
have  demonstrated  that  alternative  programs  can  draw  these  young 
people  back  to  learning  and  on  to  employment  and  even  higher 
education.   However,  at  their  current  level,  these  alternatives, 
whether  sponsored  by  federal  funds,  local  discretionary 
resources,  or  the  school  department  itself,  can  meet  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  demands  of  the  out-of -school  population. 

While  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Jobs  and  Community  Services  operates 
the  only  extensive  network  of  community-based  alternative 
programs  in  the  city,  there  are  only  about  500  slots  for  school- 
aged  youth  of  which  fewer  than  50  are  in  programs  that  can 
address  the  educational  needs  of  Hispanic,  Asian,  or  other 
linguistic  minority  youth  in  their  native  language.   Apart  from 
the  Mayor's  Office,  the  availability  of  community-based 
educational  services  for  youth  without  Chapter  766  Individual 
Education  Plans  is  minimal. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  serious  inadequacy  of  counseling  services  for 
Boston  Public  School  students.   Working  at  an  unacceptable  ratio 
of  close  to  400  students  for  each  guidance  professional, 
counselors  spend  much  of  their  time  on  college  admissions 
counseling,  schedule  changes,  and  course  selection.   Teenagers  in 
Boston  need  support  and  assistance  of  a  much  broader  and  personal 
nature. 

A  large  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
come  from  families  whose  income  falls  below  the  federal  poverty 
level.   Poverty  carries  with  it  considerable  educational 
disadvantages.   Added  to  the  common  predicaments  of  dependence  on 
public  assistance,  unwanted  pregnancy,  and  lower  academic 
performance  are  the  increased  likelihood  of  court  involvement, 
substance  abuse,  and  other  serious  problems  -  all  of  which  are 
much  more  common  among  low- income  youth  than  society  as  a  whole. 

» 
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Boston  is  just  starting  to  develop  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
drawing  upon  the  available  support  from  the  community  to  serve 
the  needs  of  at-risk  students  in  the  public  schools. 
Relationships  between  schools  and  community-based  organizations 
have  in  the  past  developed  in  isolation,  and  while  some  schools 
are  now  engaged  with  community  providers  in  actively  supporting 
youth  at-risk,  others  are  not.  There  is  a  need  for  a  systematic 
approach  to  linking  schools,  community  organizations,  and  area 
health  providers  for  the  provision  of  education  and  support  for 
dropouts  and  potential  dropouts. 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


( 1 )  Planning  Background 

In  May,  1986,  a  conference  sponsored  by  State  Street  Bank,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  and  the  Private  Industry  Council 
was  held  to  address  the  issue  of  dropouts  from  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,   At  this  forum,  I  presented  a  concept  paper  for  public 
comment  which  detailed  the  first  steps  for  responding  to  the 
dropout  problem.  Following  the  conference,  Mayor  Raymond  L. 
Flynn,  School  Committee  President  John  Nucci,  and  I  signed  a 
formal  agreement:  to  develop  a  cooperative  plan  beginning  in 
academic  year  1986  -  1987  which  would  start  the  process  of 
addressing  the  immediate  and  long  range  needs  of  at-risk  youth. 

The  conference  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  two  complementary 
goals  for  meeting  the  needs  of  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts 
over  the  next  five  years.  These  goals  are: 

-  to  reduce  by  one-half  the  number  of  students  who  drop  out 
annually  (from  about  3,000  to  1,500); 

-  to  double  the  number  of  dropouts  who  return  to  regular  or 
alternative  education  (from  about  500  to  1,000  per  year). 

A  set  of  new  initiatives  emerged  from  this  agreement  which  are  an 
important  part  of  my  recommendations  for  at-risk  youth. 

( 2 )  New  Initiatives  This  Year 

In  the  fall  of  1986,  a  $2  Million  plan  was  developed  between  the 
Mayor's  Office  and  the  school  department.   The  salient  features 
of  the  plan  include: 

-  Compact  Ventures  in  7  high  schools,  providing  1,000  Bostcr. 
high  school  9th  grade  students  with  a  combination  of 
outreach,  remediation,  and  case  management  services.   In 
addition,  the  9th  grade  only  component  has  been  extended  to 
grade  10-12  for  three  high  schools. 
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-  Project  Promise  has  been  expanded  to  3  schools  and  is 
serving  approximately  600  middle  school  students  this  year. 

-  The  Boston  Community  Schools  have  expanded  their 
alternative  education  programs  with  funds  from  the  school 
department  to  serve  an  additional  300  youth  who  have  dropped 
out. 

-  The  Mayor's  Office  of  Jobs  and  Community  Services  has 
contracted  with  community  organizations  to  link  community- 
based  education  services  directly  with  the  school 
department's  Curriculum  and  Instruction  Office. 

( 3 )   Discussion  of  Recommendations 

Structural  Changes  in  the  Schools 

The  most  critical  of  my  recommendations  for  at-risk  youth  call 
for  changes  in  policy  and  practice  within  the  schools  themselves. 
One  major  area  of  change  I  am  recommending  addresses  the  need  for 
improvement  in  our  basic  education  program  in  the  primary  and 
elementary  grades  that  results  in  students  developing  the 
necessary  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  that  are 
critical  to  their  development  throughout  the  rest  of  their 
education.   Available  research  clearly  indicates  that  early 
education  attainment  is  directly  correlated  to  staying  in  school 
and  achieving  success. 

As  a  result,  I  have  outlined  in  my  Recommendations  Concerning 
Early  Childhood  Education  a  developmental  model  for  early 
intervention  and  remediation  designed  specifically  to  address  the 
need  for  improving  the  basic  skills  of  our  students  in  the 
primary  grades.   Early  Learning  Centers  throughout  the  city  will 
restructure  education  in  the  elementary  grades  to  create  an 
ungraded  approach  for  the  first  three  years  of  education, 
including  K  1,  K  2,  and  first  grade. 

I  am  also  recommending  the  establishment  of  new  promotion 
standards  for  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  students. 
These  new  competency  standards  will  ensure  minimum  levels  of 
achievement  in  reading  and  mathematics.   These  standards  are  in 
keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  the  At-Risk  Task  Force  and 
other  task  forces  to  establish  promotional  gates  at  strategic 
points  in  our  education  program. 

Additionally,  I  am  also  recommending,  as  part  of  my  Reading, 
Mathematics,  and  Writing  recommendations,  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  remediation  strategy  beginning  in  the  first  grade 
and  continuing  throughout  high  school. 

Another  major  change  I  am  recommending  is  that  schools  be  rated 
and  evaluated  according  to  performance.   While  School  Profiles 
.are  produced  each  year,  there  has  not  been  any  connection  between 
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the  results  of  these  profiles  and  the  overall  evaluation  of  the 
school.   I  believe  that  an  annual  establishment  of  performance 
goals  for  each  school  along  with  a  review  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  determine  the  rate  of  improvement  each  school  has  accomplished 
can  provide  Community  Superintendents  and  school  administrators 
with  a  compelling  management  tool  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  every  school. 

Schools  will  be  reviewed  and  ranked  according  to  their  results 
each  year  in  basic  education  indicators,  including  attendance, 
basic  test  scores,  the  dropout  or  truancy  rate,  and  the  promotion 
rate  of  the  schools.  These  indicators  -  which  include  the  goal 
areas  of  the  Boston  Compact  -  are  straightforward,  comprehensible 
measures  which  have  meaning  not  only  to  educators  but  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.   Attendance,  test  scores  in  reading  and 
math,  the  dropout  rate,  and  preparation  for  college  or  careers  at 
the  high  school  level,  or  preparation  for  the  next  level  of 
public  education  in  lower  grades,  should  form  the  basis  of  each 
school  rating.   Schools  can  be  reviewed  by  their  improvement 
curve  rather  than  their  raw  scores,  which  allows  for  the 
individual  character  of  each  school's  population.   The  school 
performance  ratings  will  provide  important  information  to  parents 
and  students  as  part  of  the  Student  Assignment  Process. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  rate  the  schools  each  year  based  on 
their  results.   I  am  also  recommending  the  development  of  an 
incentive  structure  to  encourage  schools  to  continue  their 
improvement.  The  school  department   -  with  support  from  the 
larger  community  -  now  has  available  to  it  a  rich  array  of 
incentives,  discretionary  grants,  and  partnership  programs  which 
can  be  refined  and  expanded  to  provide  a  means  for  rewarding 
schools  that  demonstrate  improvement. 

Programs  in  Schools 

Boston  currently  has  a  number  of  programs  which  have  demonstrated 
effectiveness  in  working  with  at-risk  youth.   I  am  recommending 
continuation  or  expansion  of  these  programs,  along  with  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  to  assure  their  continued  effectiveness. 
These  include  Project  Promise  and  Compact  Ventures.  Also,  the 
current  level  of  work-study  opportunities  within  the  high  schools 
needs  to  be  expanded. 

Several  reorganizations  are  recommended  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  at-risk  youth,  including  restoring  Boston  High  School  to  its 
original  mission  as  an  alternative  school,  and  restructuring 
Boston  Prep  to  be  a  multi-site  program  for  high  risk  teenagers 
from  city  schools. 

Programs  in  the  Community 

There  are  currently  under  way  a  new  set  of  programs  and  services 
as  a  result  of  the  agreement  between  the  Majior  and  the  school 
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department  discussed  above.   The  school  department  has  begun  a 
first-ever  effort  to  directly  involve  community-based  agencies  in 
providing  diploma-earning  programs  for  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts.   These  programs  have  the  ability  to  bring  students  back 
to  education  in  a  way  that  more  established  public  school 
programs  cannot.   The  relationships  between  the  network  of 
alternative  programs,  the  school  department,  and  the  Mayor's 
Office  need  to  be  nurtured,  and  the  programs  need  to  be  supported 
and  expanded  to  reach  as  many  young  people  as  possible. 

I  am  recommending  that  the  initiatives  we  have  begun  during 
academic  year  1986-87  be  continued.   I  am  also  recommending  that 
the  alternative  programs  we  support  cooperatively  with  the 
Mayor's  Office  be  designed  to  provide  educational  curriculums  and 
programs  which  correlate  with  the  secondary  thrust  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.   Students  should  be  able  to  obtain  an  appropriate 
quality  program  in  a  regular  school  or  in  an  alternative  setting. 

I  believe  that  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  dropouts  begun  this  year 
have  the  potential  to  prevent  many  of  our  students  from  dropping 
out  at  the  middle  and  high  school  level,  while  returning  many 
dropouts  to  full-time  education.   The  best  way  for  this  to  happen 
will  be  if  these  alternative  programs  are  connected  to  specific 
district  offices,  with  academic  credit,  grades,  referrals,  and 
supportive  services  brokered  by  the  school  department  among 
appropriate  community  agencies. 

State  Level  Policy  Recommendations 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  80%  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  are  from  low-income  families.   The 
problems  associated  with  poverty  spill  over  into  the  schools,  but 
the  schools  cannot  solve  these  problems  in  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  community.   I  am  also  recommending  that  elected 
officials  in  Boston  advocate  for  state  level  policy  changes  which 
can  have  favorable  impact  on  our  delivery  of  services  to  at-risk 
youth.   These  include  recommendations  on  teacher  and 
administrator  certification  requirements;  state-level  support  for 
professional  development;  and  broader  state-level  support  for 
pre-school  programs. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  Early  Learning  Centers 

1.  Serve  all  Boston  Public  School  students  who  are  4,  5,  and  6 
years  old  in  Early  Learning  Centers  covering  kindergarten-1 , 
kindergarten-2,  and  first  grade.   All  students  in  grades  2-5 
will  go  to  school  in  separate  elementary  school  buildings. 

2.  Institute  an  ungraded,  continuous  progress  developmental 
model  curriculum  in  the  Early  Learning  Centers,  so  that 
students  proceed  through  a  set  of  experiences  at  their  own 
pace. 

3.  Establish  a  reading  competency  standard  for  students  to  move 
from  the  Early  Learning  centers  to  the  second  grade. 

4.  Establish  a  similar  set  of  competency  standards  for  students 
to  move  from  the  fifth  grade  to  the  middle  school  level. 

(See  Early  Childhood  Recommendations.) 

B.  Promotion  and  Graduation  Standards 

1.    Establish  new  promotion  standards  for  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  school  students.   Create  new  competency  standards 
in  reading  and  mathematics  to  ensure  minimum  levels  of 
achievement. 

Reading; 

-  Students  will  read  at  a  minimum  of  1.5  before  being 
promoted  from  first  grade. 

-  Students  will  read  at  a  minimum  of  4.5  before  being 
promoted  from  fifth  grade. 

-  Students  will  read  at  a  minimum  6.5  before  being  promoted 
from  eighth  grade. 

-  Students  will  read  at  a  minimum  8.5  before  graduating  from 
high  school. 
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(See  Recommendations  on  Reading.) 
Mathematics: 

-  All  students  will  be  required  to  successfully  complete 
four  years  of  high  school  mathematics. 

-  Successful  completion  of  Algebra  I  will  be  required  before 
graduation. 

-  Students  will  not  graduate  from  the  12th  grade  unless  they 
achieve  at  least  an  8 . 5  level  on  the  mathematics 
examination. 

(See  Recommendations  on  Mathematics.) 

C.  Academic  Help  for  At-Risk  Students 

1.  Require  that  teachers  at  all  levels  evaluate  all  students 
quarterly  on  their  progress.   Students  who  do  not  show 
minimum  progress  during  a  quarter  (or  who  score  below  the 
40th  percentile  on  the  Metropolitan  Reading  and  Math  Tests) 
will  be  considered  at-risk. 

A  plan  for  at-risk  students  will  then  be  established  as  part 
of  the  teaching  plan,  and  initiated  immediately  at  these 
quarterly  steps. 

2.  Ensure  that  all  students  who  score  below  the  40th  percentile 
on  Reading  and  Math  are  given  academic  help: 

For  at-risk  elementary  students; 

a.  Grade  1-5  students  will  receive  an  additional  forty 
minutes  of  reading  instruction  during  each  school  day. 

b.  Grade  2-5  students  will  receive  fifteen  additional 
minutes  of  math  instruction  each  school  day. 

c.  For  grade  4  and  5  students,  the  school  day  will  be 
extended  by  one  hour  a  day  (use  of  Chapter  I  funds 
where  possible ) . 

d.  In  addition,  for  students  in  grades  4  and  5  diagnosed 
as  below  the  25th  percentile,  the  school  day  will  be 
extended  one  and  a  half  hours.  (Beginning  September, 
1988,  reading  will  be  taught  three  days  and  math  two 
days  for  students  deficient  in  both  subjects.) 

e.  Access  to  a  special  summer  school  that  will  focus  on 
reading  and  mathematics  will  be  provided. 

For  at-risk  middle  school  students: 


Extend  the  school  day  one-and-one-half  hours  for  middle 
school  students  scoring  below  the  40th  percentile  on 
the  Metropolitan  Test.  (Beginning  in  September,  1988, 
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reading  will  be  taught  three  days,  math  two  days,  to 
students  deficient  in  both  subjects.) 

b.  Institute  three-hour  Saturday  sessions  for  students 
scoring  below  the  25th  percentile  (reading  will  be 
taught  two  hours,  math  one  hour,  to  students  deficient 
in  both  subjects.) 

c.  Provide  access  to  a  special  suinmer  school  for  all  at- 
risk  students,  focused  on  the  subject(s)  in  which  they 
are  deficient. 

d.  Establish  a  two-teacher  cluster  of  15  -  20  students  in 
one  middle  school  in  each  of  the  four  districts  for 
extremely  disruptive  youth. 

e.  Establish  a  cluster  program  in  each  middle  school 
modeled  on  Compact  Ventures.   These  clusters  will  serve 
as  schools-within-schools  for  students  who  are 
academically  at-ris]<  and  who  may  exhibit  personal 
adjustment  problems  such  as  poor  attendance  or  mild 
acting-out.   The  clusters  will  serve  about  45  -  50 
students  and  will  include  instruction  and  remediation 
in  basic  subjects. 

For  at-risk  high  school  students; 

a.  Require  an  additional  period  of  reading  and  math  each 
day,  with  regular  credit  given; 

OR 

b.  Require  an  8th  period  after-school  program  focused  on 
remediation. 

c.  For  students  diagnosed  as  being  below  the  25th 
percentile,  coaching  will  also  be  established  and 
students  will  be  expected  to  participate.  For  students 
deficient  in  reading  and  mathematics,  daily  coaching 
will  be  established  for  both  subject  areas. 

For  secondary  school  students  at  risk  of  failing  academic 
subjects  other  than  reading  and  math,  periodic  coaching  will 
be  established  in  each  subject  area. 


Attendance  Incentives  for  At-Risk  Students 


Pilot  a  new  student  attendance  policy  which  enables  at-risk 
youth  with  poor  attendance  to  "buy  back"  negative  attendance 
with  significant  improvement  over  a  prescribed  time  period. 
This  is  an  incentive  concept  premised  on  the  recognition 
that  some  students  respond  to  different  motivators.   Good 
attendance  is  a  learned  behavior:  at-risk  students  may 
benefit  from  a  more  flexible  policy  which  can  influence 
their  attendance  patterns.  The  "buy  back"  concept  will  be 
implemented  as  a  highly  structured  project  with  a  comparison 
group  and  clear  expectations  for  participating  students  and 
their  parents. 
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a.  Identify  one  middle  and  one  high  school  to  test  the 
"buy  back"  policy  change.  The  pilot  effort  should  be 
limited  to  a  middle  school  setting  and  to  a  9th  grade 
setting  in  high  school.   By  upper  high  school  grades, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  students  to  maintain  85% 
attendance,  given  the  much  higher  attendance 
expectations  of  employers  and  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

b.  Draft  "buy  back"  policy  details  in  cooperation  with 
school  administrators,  faculty,  students,  and  parents. 

c.  Identify  a  comparison  group  in  the  pilot  schools  to 
compare  overall  results  in  student  dropout  rate. 

d.  "Buy  back"  policy  could  allow  students  to  have  absences 
removed  from  record  at  rate  of  one  day  removed  for  each 
five  days  of  perfect  attendance  over  prescribed  period. 
Policy  and  application  to  targeted  students  should  be 
determined  by  discretion  of  the  principal/headmaster. 
(The  official  State  Attendance  Register  will  not  be 
changed. ) 

e.  Guidance  counselors  and  case  managers  should  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  records  with  students  on 
"buy  back"  program  to  maximize  educational  value  of 
program. 

f.  Pilot  the  "buy  back"  concept  during  the  1987-88  school 
year. 

E.   Evaluate  and  Reward  School  Performance 

1.  Evaluate  overall  performance  for  each  school  based  upon 
school  performance  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  student 
attendance;  (b)  curriculum  referenced  test  scores;  (c) 
achievement  test  scores  in  reading  and  math;  (d)  dropout 
rate  (middle  and  high  schools);  (e)  placement  in  higher 
education  or  career  employment  (high  schools). 

a.  Develop  matrix  of  school  performance  in  all  five 
categories  using  available  information. 

b.  Communicate  performance  over  past  four  years  to  all 
high  schools  and  middle  schools. 

c.  Develop  weighting  system  for  each  indicator,  and  rank 
schools  comparatively,  taking  into  account  the  diverse 
nature  of  programs,  particularly  at  the  high  school 
level. 

2.  Establish  a  School  Incentive  program  to  recognize  and  reward 
schools  with  high  rates  of  improvement  in  student 
attendance,  achievement,  and  retention.  Draw  upon  the 
extensive  support  from  the  business  and  higher  education 
community  to  develop  a  systematic  approach  to  the 
disbursement  of  discretionary  grants  and  funds  that 
recognize  school  improvement. 

3.  Establish  a  parent  communication  strategy  to  centrally 
communicate  t»  parents  of  public  school-age  children  in 
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Boston  on  a  routine  basis,  covering  a  breadth  of  topics  and 
current  issues,  using  a  multi-lingual  format. 

F.   Maintain  and  Expand  Programs  for  At-Risk  Youth 

1.  Maintain  Project  Promise  in  current  schools.   For  schools 
which  need  to  institute  extended  day  programming  for  at-risk 
youth  as  part  of  remediation  strategy.  Project  Promise  will 
serve  as  the  model. 

2.  Maintain  Compact  Ventures  remediation  and  case  management 
program  in  10  schools  as  a  continuation  of  the  current  year 
efforts  for  at-risk  youth. 

a.  Complete  process  of  recruiting  and  hiring  staff  needed 
for  each  of  the  ten  schools. 

b.  Take  over  responsibility  for  the  complete  program 
currently  shared  by  the  Private  Industry  Council  by  the 
beginning  of  Academic  Year  1988  -  1989. 

c.  Provide  training  and  resource  development  for  case 
managers  in  all  schools  to  connect  their  activities  to 
existing  networks  of  community-based  organizations. 

^         Seek  external  discretionary  funds  as  well  as  school 
^         department  funds  for  this  training. 

d.  Connect  outreach  efforts  in  Ventures  schools  more 
closely  to  new  outreach  capacity  in  Boston  Community 
Schools. 

3.  Re-establish  Boston  High  School  as  an  alternative  school  for 
at-risk  youth,  returning  the  program  to  its  original  mission 
as  a  school  for  problem  youth  and  likely  dropouts. 

a.  Eliminate  diploma-granting  status  and  develop  a 
referral  and  credit-earning  program  such  as  is 
currently  in  use  at  Another  Course  to  College  and  EdCo. 
Students  are  retained  on  referring  school  rolls. 

b.  Retain  the  work-study  program. 

c.  Expand  the  program  to  a  grade  8  to  grade  12  school, 
drawing  referrals  from  extensive  number  of  overage  8th 
graders  presently  enrolled  in  middle  schools  who  need 
alternatives  and  can  benefit  from  a  work-study  model. 

4.  Reorganize  Boston  Prep  to  serve  a  high-risk  population  of 
students  and  dropouts.  Change  the  recruitment  strategy  to 
serve  students  from  high  schools  whose  behavior  requires 
immediate  intervention. 

5.  Establish  an  Evening  School  in  a  central  location  to  serve 
youth  who  are  interested  in  full-time  high  school  education 
on  a  unique  schedule. 

6.  Continue  the  expansion  begun  this  year  of  high  school 
alternative  education  programs  in  partnership  with  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Jobs  and  Community  Services  and  the  Boston 
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Community  Schools. 

a.  Establish  central  credit-earning  coordination  to  enable 
alternative  programs  to  negotiate  academic  credit  for 
dropouts  who  are  re-enrolled  in  assigned  high  schools. 
Use  the  current  procedure  in  place  for  EdCo. 

b.  Coordinate  referrals  of  dropouts  and  non-attenders 
centrally,  through  the  Office  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  for  high 
schools  as  well  as  community  alternatives. 

c.  Establish  educational  standards  and  measures  for  each 
level  of  educational  attainment  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  Boston  Public  School  curriculum. 

d.  Develop  performance  contracts  for  alternatives  based 
upon  reimbursement  for  achieved  educational  results. 

e.  Establish  routine  monitoring  and  evaluation  capacity 
between  school  administration  and  the  network  of 
community  alternative  providers. 

7.  Expand  community-based  alternative  programs  at  the  middle 
school  level  with  closer  working  connections  to  juvenile 
courts  as  well  as  community  providers. 

8.  Establish  Community  Service  Agreement  modeled  on  Boston 
Compact  -  increased  support,  services,  and  collaboration 
from  community-based  organizations  in  return  for  measurable 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  results  in  the 
public  schools. 

9.  Develop  a  specialized  intervention  program  for  at-risk 
Hispanic  youth,  including  consolidation  of  high  school 
bilingual  programs,  reorganization  of  high  school 
curriculum,  scheduling  to  address  student  needs,  and  other 
necessary  interventions  for  the  population  with  the  most 
alarming  dropout  rate. 

a.  Concentrate  high  school  bilingual  programs  into  fewer 
settings  to  increase  opportunities  for  equal 
educational  offerings  and  mainstreaming  into  more 
diverse  education  programs. 

b.  Establish  full-time  Hispanic  bilingual  counselors  at 
schools  with  high  percentage  of  Hispanic  students. 
Reduce  reliance  on  itinerant  guidance  counselors  for 
bilingual  programs. 

c.  Conduct  more  ambitious  outreach  and  recruitment  for 
bilingual  teaching  staff,  not  only  for  bilingual 
programs  but  for  regular  education  as  well,  where  there 
is  great  need  for  appropriate  bilingual  role  models. 

d.  Develop  a  plan  for  communicating  higher  education 
opportunities  to  bilingual  students  and  parents. 
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G.   State  Policy  Recominendations 

1.  Initiate  State-level  policy  recommendations  which  will  help 
improve  the  capacity  of  public  education  to  serve  the  needs 
of  at-risk  youth. 

a.  Current  teacher  and  administrator  certification 
requirements  should  be  made  more  flexible  to  allow 
school  districts  to  attract  candidates  from  more 
diverse  backgrounds,  such  as  business,  higher 
education,  community  advocacy  professionals,  etc.   An 
alternative  teaching  certificate  similar  to  the  one 
offered  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  should  be  adopted. 

b.  State-level  encouragement  of  teacher  professional 
development  needs  to  be  initiated:  teacher  rotation 
programs  between  different  school  systems,  suburban 
transfers,  and  other  incentives  should  be  explored  to 
encourage  more  diverse  teaching  experiences  and  to  make 
the  teaching  profession  in  Massachusetts  uniquely 
attractive  to  a  current  and  potential  educator 
workforce. 

c.  Regional  accreditation  requirements  for  schools  should 
be  reviewed  to  ascertain  if  the  requirements  militate 
against  remediation  strategies. 

d.  The  State  should  provide  high-quality  developmental 
programs  for  4  and  5  year  olds  of  low-income  families. 

e.  The  State  should  provide  all  interested  parents  of 
preschool  children  with  information  on  successful 
parenting  practices. 

f.  The  State  should  stress  the  continuing  improvement  of 
developmental  and  educational  programs  in  day-care 
centers  for  preschool  children.   This  includes 
improving  staff  development  and  in-service  training, 
and  providing  for  accreditation  of  day  care  centers. 


CONCLUSION 

In  this  plan  I  am  recommending  programs  and  policies  which  will 
raise  the  education  standards  of  our  schools  while  providing  a 
significant  safety  net  of  remediation,  counseling,  outreach, 
parent  involvement,  and  support  for  at-risk  youth.   Our  programs 
will  directly  involve  community  organizations  in  helping  us  to 
educate  our  students,  and  to  use  their  expertise  to  bring 
dropouts  back  to  the  public  schools.  I  am  also  recommending  a 
strategy  for  supporting  and  providing  incentives  for  schools  that 
are  successful  in  addressing  the  dropout  problem. 

Boston  is  a  city  with  a  uniquely  vital  business  community,  a 
concentration  of  higher  education  institutions,  and  a  history  of 
leadership  and  cultural  opportunity  to  serve  its  people.   It  is 
also  a  city  of  poverty,  with  all  its  associated  challenges.   This 
reality  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  high  rate  of 
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attrition  from  our  schools.  The  problem  of  school  dropouts  is  one 
which  can  be  solved,  as  long  as  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
schools,  parents,  students,  and  the  community  as  a  whole  are 
directly  involved  and  committed  to  work  together. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  '  S 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING 

CDRRICDLUM    SUPPORT 


GOALS  OP  THE  INITIATIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  initiative  is  to  strengthen  the  delivery 
of  instructional  services  and  technical  assistance  to 
teachers  and  school  administrators  so  that,  on  an  on-going 
basis,  school  personnel  in  all  subject  areas  have  the  support 
they  need  to  teach  the  curriculum  effectively. 


THE  PROBLEM 

New  curriculum  objectives  were  implemented  in  the  Boston 
schools  beginning  in  1982,  accompanied  by  a  Promotion  Policy, 
increased  central  office  subject-area  support  staff,  and  the 
publication  of  other  curriculum  support  documents. 

These  and  other  reforms  channeled  and  energized  instruction 
in  most  schools,  but  did  not  provide  as  much  direction  and 
structure  as  some  teachers  and  administrators  wanted.   Below 
is  a  summary  of  the  remaining  problems  associated  with 
curriculum  support. 

First,  support  to  teachers  and  administrators  to  ensure  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  new  curriculum  objectives  has 
not  been  provided  in  a  comprehensive  and  equitable  way.   This 
has  been  especially  true  at  the  elementary  level,  where 
teachers  now  face  an  overwhelming  number  of  new  objectives  in 
the  various  subject  areas.   For  a  variety  of  reasons,  a  1983 
curriculum  implementation  plan  was  never  fully  implemented. 
The  major  school-to-school  and  class-to-class  differences  in 
student  achievement  on  curriculum-referenced  tests  bear 
witness  to  the  unevenness  of  curriculum  implementation  across 
the  system.   In  addition,  the  lack  of  follow-through  on  the 
implementation  of  new  curriculum  documents  has  created  a 
widespread  impression  in  the  field  that  the  central  office 
has  higher  priorities  than  curriculum  and  instruction. 
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Second,  the  curriculum  objectives  in  their  present  format 
tend  to  promote  the  teaching  of  subject  areas  in  isolation. 
One  of  the  major  staff  development  and  curriculum  development 
challenges  posed  by  the  new  documents  was  helping  teachers 
integrate  objectives  from  different  subject  areas  and  present 
students  with  interdisciplinary  learning  opportunities.   Very 
few  teachers  have  been  able  to  develop  such  experiences. 

Third,  teachers  and  school  administrators  have  been  given 
inadequate  support  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  need 
substantial  help  to  master  the  new  curriculum  requirements. 
The  introduction  of  more  rigorous  grade-level  standards  has 
exacerbated  an  already  critical  remedial  situation,  yet  new 
programs  and  policies  have  not  helped  school-based  staff  meet 
the  challenge. 

Fourth,  there  are  few  opportunities  during  the  school  day  and 
year  for  school-based  meetings  of  teachers  and  for  central 
office  support  staff  to  meet  with  school  personnel.   Time  for 
professional  interaction  at  the  school  level  is  almost  non- 
existent, and  subject-area  Program  Directors'  effectiveness 
has  been  limited  by  the  difficulty  interacting  with  teachers 
in  groups. 

Fifth,  insufficient  support  has  been  provided  to  help  all 
school  administrators  become  effective  instructional  leaders. 
There  is  widespread  agreement  that  principals,  headmasters, 
assistant  headmasters,  department  heads,  and  directors  of 
instruction  are  key  actors  in  the  effective  implementation  of 
the  curriculum,  yet  not  enough  has  been  done  to  enhance  their 
role  in  this  critical  area.   This  is  especially  true  in  the 
area  of  school  planning,  which  could  be  a  key  vehicle  for 
focusing  school  improvement  efforts  on  curriculum  and  staff 
development. 

Sixth,  a  system  of  consistent  evaluation,  validation,  and 
adoption  of  promising  practices  has  not  been  implemented. 
Thus,  although  many  teachers  and  administrators  have  done 
exemplary  work  implementing  the  curriculum,  the  system  has  in 
many  cases  not  made  this  work  available  to  all  staff. 

Finally,  the  wealth  of  test  information  generated  by  the 
Metropolitan,  Degrees  of  Reading  Power,  and  curriculum- 
referenced  tests  has  not  been  presented  to  school  personnel 
in  a  way  that  is  timely  and  instructionally  useful. 
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OVERVIEW  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  section  gives  a  brief  rationale  and  description  of  my 
initiatives  to  improve  curriculum  support. 

First,  I  am  proposing  a  number  of  steps  to  update  and  extend 
Boston  Public  School  curriculum  documents  so  they  can  be  used 
more  effectively  by  classroom  teachers.   Program  Directors 
will  work  with  committees  of  teachers  to  revise  and  update 
the  curriculum  objectives,  narrow  the  lists  of  possible 
textbooks,  draw  up  correlations  between  approved  textbooks 
and  the  objectives,  create  "whole"  materials  packages  (which 
include  textbook  and  ancillary  materials  lists)  at  each  level 
to  facilitate  teaching  of  all  the  objectives,  and  extend  the 
curriculum  objectives  into  a  flexible,  expandable  three-ring 
binder  format  with  sample  lesson  plans,  lists  of  materials, 
and  information  on  Boston  Public  Schools  instructional 
policies.   Program  Directors  will  also  offer  after-school 
workshops  along  the  lines  currently  being  used  successfully 
by  the  Science  Department. 

Second,  I  am  proposing  steps  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  at- 
risk  students  are  met  more  effectively  in  all  schools.   These 
include  clearer  minimum  grade-level  curriculum  expectations 
at  key  grades,  after-school  help  and  special  coaching  (and 
Saturday  sessions  for  middle  school  students)  for  students 
most  at  risk,  placement  tests  for  entering  high  school 
students  to  ensure  that  they  begin  at  the  proper  point  in  the 
curriculum  continuum,  sending  full  information  to  parents  on 
curriculum  and  testing,  and  finding  ways  to  make  Chapter  I 
classes  more  flexible  and  effective. 

Third,  I  am  recommending  more  effective  instructional  support 
to  school-level  staff,  including  two  all-day  professional 
days  focused  on  curriculum  implementation,  increased  office 
automation  to  free  school  administrators  to  focus  more 
attention  on  instructional  leadership,  the  creation  of 
District  Instructional  Support  Teams  to  support  curriculum 
implementation,  and  a  planning  and  curriculum  implementation 
effort  in  each  school  incorporating  the  input  of  teachers  and 
parents. 

Fourth,  I  am  proposing  that  the  system  take  a  far  more 
effective  approach  to  identifying  and  replicating  promising 
practices  in  curriculum  implementation. 

Finally,  I  propose  that  test  information  be  more  effectively 
i^egrated  into  the  instructional  process  by  revising  the 
curriculum-referenced  tests  so  they  are  aligned  with  the 
curriculum,  reinstituting  mandatory  mid-year  curriculum- 
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referenced  tests  for  subject  areas  other  than  reading  and 
math,  and  distributing  test  results  to  school  staff  in  a  more 
timely  fashion. 


» 
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SUPERINTENDENT ' S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  section,  I  will  outline  the  specific  activities  I 
propose  to  implement  during  the  next  few  years,  in 
conjunction  with  changes  in  the  area  of  Instructional 
Materials.   I  believe  that  if  we  are  able  to  carry  out  these 
recommendations  successfully,  there  will  be  significant 
improvements  in  the  kinds  of  materials  and  support  available 
to  staff  and  students  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 


A.  Curriculum  Revision 

1.  Provide  comprehensive  "whole"  materials  packages  comprised 
of  textbooks  and  supplementary  materials  for  schools  to 
order.   A  variety  of  material  will  be  included  in  these 
packages  to  meet  students'  different  learning  styles  as 
well  as  meet  the  curriculum  objectives. 

-  Program  Directors  will  set  up  teacher  curriculum 
committees  to  identify  textbooks  and  supplementary 
materials  that  best  support  the  curriculum  objectives. 

-  These  committees  will  create  a  package  of  recommended 
textbooks  and  supplementary  materials  that,  when  ordered 
together,  will  enable  teachers  to  teach  the  curriculum 
objectives.   For  example,  the  package  for  the  grade  four 
social  studies  curriculum  objectives  (which  focus  on 
Massachusetts  and  New  England)  might  include: 

-  Regional  textbooks 

-  Maps 

-  Class  booklets  on  historic  people  from  the  region 

-  Lists  of  biographies 

-  Lists  of  local  speakers 

-  Unit  and  final  tests 

2.  Rewrite  and  restructure  the  curriculum  guides  by  grade  and 
use  a  3-ring  binder  format  so  that  teachers  can  insert: 

-  sample  lesson  plans 

-  cross-referenced  lists  of  materials 

-  testing  policies  at  appropriate  grade  levels 

-  promotional  policies 

-  time  allocations 

-  other  curriculum  mandates 

-  Program  Directors  will  initiate  the  development  of  the 
3-ring  binder  curriculum  handbooks,  beginning  with 
reading/language  arts,  math,  social  studies,  and  science, 
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-  Committees  of  teachers  under  the  leadership  of  Program 
Directors  will  approve  sample  lessons  to, be  inserted. 

-  Plan  inservice  time  for  teachers  to  share  and  duplicate 
sample  lessons. 

3.  Develop  subject-area  committees  that  will  include  teachers 
who  have  been  using  the  curriculum  objectives,  and  set  up 
a  five-year  cyclical  examination/analysis  of  the  curricu- 
lum objectives,  textbook  adoption,  and  the  CRT  test 
results. 

-  Each  Program  Director/Senior  Advisor  will  establish 
subject-area  committees  composed  of  teachers  who  have 
been  using  the  curriculum  objectives  and  begin  the 
process  of  analyzing  the  results  of  using  the 
objectives . 

-  After  the  analysis,  appropriate  changes  will  be  made  in 
the  curriculum  and  on  the  tests. 

4.  Narrow  the  list  of  textbooks  on  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
approved  list,  especially  basal  reading  and  mathematics 
textbooks  (see  Reading  and  Mathematics  recommendations) . 

-  The  Program  Directors/Senior  Advisors  will  chair  their 
appropriate  textbook  adoption  committees  in  the 
appropriate  cycle  for  their  subject  area.   Textbooks  and 
supplementary  materials  that  relate  to  the  curriculum 
objectives  will  be  approved. 

-  In  reading  and  mathematics  at  the  elementary  and  middle 
school  levels,  selection  committees  will  recommend  one 
basal  textbook  series  for  each  subject  flexible  enough 
to  be  used  for  readers  below  grade  level,  on  grade 
level,  and  above  grade  level. 

5.  Make  available  an  analysis  of  approved  textbooks  relative 
to  the  curriculum  objectives  in  order  to  determine  how 
well  the  textbooks  support  the  objectives. 

-  Require  textbook  companies  to  develop  a  correlation 
between  Boston  Public  Schools  curriculum  objectives  and 
the  textbooks  and  materials  supplementary  to  the 
objectives . 

6.  Expand  to  other  subject  areas  the  model  of  after-school 
workshops  developed  by  the  Science  Department. 

Note:   The  Science  Department,  which  is  based  at  the 
Campbell  Resource  Center,  offers  a  series  of  after-school 
workshops  for  elementary  teachers  throughout  the  school 
year.   Topics  are  geared  to  the  science  curriculum 
objectives  and  teachers  are  given  classroom  supplies  such 
as  aquariums  as  an  incentive  for  attending  the  workshops. 

-  Other  Program  Directors/Senior  Advisors  will  plan 
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similar  workshops  and  offer  teachers  incentives  for 
attending  (such  as  minigrants  for  buying  classroom 
materials) . 


B.  At-Risk  students 

1.  Include  alternative  teaching/learning  styles  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  staff  development  plan. 

2.  Set  clear  expectations  of  reasonable,  minimum  standards 
that  each  student  must  meet  in  the  areas  of  reading  in 
order  to  be  promoted  to  second  grade,  to  sixth  grade,  and 
to  ninth  grade,  and  the  competency  needed  in  reading  and 
mathematics  in  order  to  graduate  from  high  school.   In 
addition,  Boston  must  establish  clear  standards  for 
promotion  for  each  grade  level,  and  follow  up  with 
remedial  programs  for  students  not  promoted  and  achieving 
below  level. 

-  The  Program  Directors  for  Reading/Language  Arts  and 
Mathematics  will  collaborate  with  site  staff  to  ensure 
that  clear  standards  of  basic  skills  mastery  at  all 
grades  are  being  implemented  as  outlined  in  the  Reading 
and  Mathematics  recommendations. 

-  When  students  fail  to  demonstrate  mastery  of  certain 
skills,  they  will  be  required  to  receive  assistance  from 
the  new  Boston  skills  improvement  program  (outlined  in 
the  Superintendent's  Reading  and  Mathematics  Recommenda- 
tions) .   Special  help  will  also  be  planned  for  students 
needing  assistance  in  the  other  areas  of  learning 
deficiency,  including  social  studies,  science,  etc. 

-  If  students  do  not  achieve  mastery,  after  sufficient 
skills  improvement  help  has  been  provided,  the  special 
needs  pre-referral  process  should  begin. 

3.  Develop  placement  tests  that  enable  teachers  to  work  with 
students  at  appropriate  levels,  especially  at  the  high 
school  level.   Program  Directors/Senior  Advisors  will 
develop  placement  tests  to  determine  what  level  of 
instruction  students  require. 

4.  Develop  information  packets  for  parents  with  dates  of  the 
testing  program,  the  sequence  of  curriculum  units  and 
tests,  promotion  policies,  and  other  helpful  information 
on  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

-  The  Program  Directors  and  the  Office  of  School 
Assistance  should  form  a  committee  of  principals, 
teachers,  and  State  Department  of  Education  resource 
people  to  produce  a  calendar  of  educational  activities 
to  be  done  at  home  with  parents. 

f 

-  Each  September,  principals  will  write  letters  to  parents 
requesting  their  signature  that  they  received  the 
calendars  and  instruct  them  on  using  it. 
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-  At  open  houses,  principals  and  teachers  will  refer  to 
the  calendars. 

-  Over  the  years,  schools  could  personalize  the  calendars 
to  include  their  own  lessons  and  activities. 

5.  Review  current  Chapter  I  policies  and  procedures  to 
improve  the  flexibility  of  Chapter  I  to  meet  more 
students'  remedial  needs. 

-  Other  states  use  Chapter  I  teachers  with  more 
flexibility.   Collaborate  with  Massachusetts  State 
Department  of  Education  staff  in  developing  more 
flexibility  in  our  system. 

-  Resolve  the  problem  of  a  student  not  being  eligible  for 
Chapter  I  Math  if  he  or  she  is  taking  Chapter  I  Reading. 

C.  Instructional  Support 

1.  Develop  a  plan  for  all-day  inservice  sessions  in  which  the 
major  focus  is  the  curriculum. 

-  Two  full-day  inservice  sessions  should  be  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  school  year. 

-  The  first  day  will  be  school-based. 

-  The  second  day  in  early  Fall  will  address  school  plans 
based  on  the  Superintendent's  priorities. 

2.  Increase  office/administrative  automation  in  the  schools 
to  reduce  paperwork. 

-  The  Office  of  Technology  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  for  School  Operations  as  to 
appropriate  equipment  for  principals  to  purchase  for 
automating  attendance  in  the  larger  schools. 

3.  Train  the  District  Instructional  Support  Teams  to  support 
curriculum  implementation. 

-  The  Program  Directors  will  develop  a  major  training 
program  in  collaboration  with  the  District  Superinten- 
dents for  all  district  support  staff. 

4.  Train  school  administrators  in  the  development  of  a 
curriculum-based  implementation  plan  including  needs 
assessments  and  school  plans. 

5.  Develop  a  Curriculum  Planning  and  Implementation  Committee 
at  each  school  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  School  Site 
Council.   The  Committee  will  consist  of  teachers, 
administrators,  parents,  and  community  representatives 
such  as  cultural  agencies  and  universities. 
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E.  Adoption  of  Promising  Practices 


1.  Develop  a  firm  evaluation  design  for  externally-funded 
programs . 

2.  Support  curriculum  improvement  by  aligning  external 
funding  proposals  with  the  curriculum  direction  of  the 
Boston  school  system. 

-  The  Program  Directors  will  serve  as  a  resource  for 

external  and  internal  initiatives  associated  with  their 
subject  area. 

3.  Adopt  validated,  exemplary  programs  and  support  them  with 
GSP  funds . 


F«  Integration  of  Testing 

1.  Develop  and/or  revise  CRT's  that  are  aligned  with  the 
learning  outcomes  of  the  curriculum  objectives. 

-  The  Program  Directors  will  analyze  CRT  results  and 
revise  the  tests  where  appropriate. 

2.  Distribute  the  CRT  results  as  well  as  other  system-wide 
tests  to  schools  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

-  The  Testing  Unit  will  make  every  effort  to  distribute 
test  results  to  schools. 

-  The  Program  Directors  in  collaboration  with  the  Director 
of  Research  and  Evaluation  will  analyze  test  results  and 
assist  the  staff  in  developing  action  plans  for  schools 
at  risk. 

3.  Re-institute  mandatory  mid-year  CRT's. 

-  The  Program  Directors  will  work  with  the  Testing  Unit  to 
re-institute  mid-year  CRT's. 


Conclusion 

I  believe  that  the  implementation  of  this  series  of  recommen- 
dations will  greatly  improve  the  level  of  curriculum  support 
provided  to  Boston  teachers.   The  support  will  result  in  more 
effective  teaching  of  the  curriculum,  better  assistance  to 
at-risk  students,  better  integration  of  testing  into  the 
insructional  program,  and  more  widespread  adoption  of 
effective  practices  now  being  implemented  in  the  system. 
This  in  turn  will  result  in  higher  student  achievement  over 
time. 
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SOPERINTENDENT  '  S 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING 

FACILITIES 


GOAL  OP  THE  INITIATIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  initiative  is  to  upgrade  school  buildings 
that  currently  fall  below  acceptable  standards  of  repair, 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  classroom  facilities,  and 
equipment.  ^ 


THE  PROBLEM 

In  recent  decades,  the  issue  of  the  quality  of  Boston  public 
school  facilities  has  consistently  attracted  controversy  and 
attention.   Since  1962,  the  school  department  has  closed  116 
schools  and  built  30  new  schools  and  eight  additions  to 
existing  facilities.   Beginning  in  the  mid-70's.  Federal 
District  Court  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity  ordered  the  creation 
of  a  Unified  Facilities  Plan  (UFP)  to  upgrade  what  he  called 
the  wretched  physical  condition  of  many  schools  and  to 
include  facilities  planning  into  the  system's  overall 
desegregation  plan. 

Despite  continuing  negative  publicity,  the  physical  condition 
of  Boston  schools  is  not  uniformly  poor,  and  there  are  some 
hopeful  developments.   Many  schools  have  the  potential  of 
being  attractive  environments  for  teaching  and  learning. 
Some  school  buildings  are  clean,  well-maintained,  and  in  good 
repair,  and  some  maintenance  staff  make  extraordinary  efforts 
to  make  schools  attractive.   Most  encouraging.  Mayor  Flynn's 
administration  has  given  higher  priority  to  the  issue  of 
school  facilities.   The  Office  of  Capital  Planning,  created 
by  Mayor  Flynn  in  July  1984,  has  supported  a  long-range 
facilities  plan  for  all  city  facilities  allocating  $107 
million  to  the  implementation  of  the  UFP. 

All  this  notwithstanding,  the  system  is  still  a  long  way  from 
providing  first-class  school  facilities  to  all  its  students. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  Boston  schools  are  close  to  being  in 
the  worst  condition  of  any  major  urban  public  school  system 


Facilities 

in  the  United  States.   A  crumbling  physical  plant  has  had  a 
debilitating  effect  on  staff  and  students,  for  the  unspoken 
message  in  shoddy  school  buildings  is  that  the  city  and 
school  system  do  not  care  enough  to  provide  a  decent  learning 
environment.   Below  are  the  two  problems  that  we  must 
address . 

First,  the  $107  million  currently  allocated  for  UFP  repairs 
to  public  school  facilities  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  all 
schools  up  to  first-class  status.   To  spend  only  $107  on 
facilities  repairs  in  the  coming  years  is,  therefore,  to 
settle  for  a  definition  of  adequacy  of  school  facilities  that 
is  well  below  the  first-class  standard  to  which  Boston 
students  have  as  much  of  a  right  as  students  in  more  affluent 
school  systems. 

The  fact  is  that  even  when  all  currently  scheduled  UFP 
repairs  have  been  carried  out,  many  schools  will  still  be 
dingy  and  unattractive  learning  environments.   This  is 
because  UFP  repairs  deal  largely  with  important  but  less 
visible  items  such  as  the  repair  and  replacement  of  furnaces, 
roofs,  boilers,  and  electrical  systems.   It  will  take  a 
substantial  allocation  above  and  beyond  the  current  UFP 
funding  to  address  the  more  visible  problems  that  make  so 
many  Boston  schools  a  national  disgrace. 

Over  the  years,  the  meager  Alterations  and  Repairs  (A  &  R) 
budget  has  barely  covered  emergencies  and  "patching,"  and  the 
interior  painting,  refurbishing  of  floors,  exterior  repairs, 
groundkeeping ,  and  furniture  replacement  needed  to  maintain 
schools  properly  have  simply  been  deferred.   In  constant 
dollars,  the  A  &  R  budget  has  actually  declined  by  over  50 
percent  since  1971  -  from  $3,076,000  to  $1,406,000.   (See 
Appendix  A  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  these  figures.) 

In  short,  the  basic  reason  that  Boston  schools  are  in  such 
sorry  condition  has  not  been  changed  in  the  recent  flurry  of 
attention  and  the  funding  of  the  UFP.   The  budget  for  annual 
maintenance  (currently  $8  million,  up  from  $6  million  in 
1985-86)  is  far  too  low  for  high-use  facilities  like  schools. 
Until  an  additional  one-time  allocation  is  made  to  catch  up 
on  the  backlog  of  more  visible  items  in  schools,  and  until 
the  annual  A  &  R  budget  is  raised  to  an  appropriate  level, 
most  Boston  students  will  not  attend  first-rate  facilities. 

Second,  the  dilapidated  condition  of  Boston  school  buildings 
has  been  further  exacerbated  by  the  quality  of  custodial 
care.   There  are  approximately  11  million  square  feet  of 
floor-space  in  Boston  Public  School  facilities.   The  current 
custodial  force  (including  hiring  to  fill  vacant  positions) 
should  be  enough  to  maintain  this  square  footage  in  decent 
condition.   The  fact  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  due  to  the 
management  and  morale  of  the  current  Boston  Public  Schools 
custodial  force.   The  collective  bargaining  agreement  between 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  custodial  workers'  union  offers 
management  little  or  no  flexibility  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  rank  and  file.   Principals  and  headmasters  have  no 
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authority  to  supervise  and  evaluate  custodians,  and  thus 
cannot  hold  them  accountable  for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
schools . 

A  recent  report  by  the  Boston  Finance  Commission  (FinCom)  has 
documented  what  many  in  the  system  had  long  suspected  -  that 
some  school  custodians  have  not  been  nearly  as  productive  as 
they  could  be  with  the  proper  management  controls  and 
incentives.   The  FinCom  documented  a  systemwide  pattern  of 
non-performance,  leading  me  to  ask  Deputy  Superintendent 
Joseph  McDonough  to  conduct  an  exhaustive  internal  review  of 
current  custodial  procedures.   This  review  (attached  as  an 
appendix)  addressed  the  following  problems: 

-  The  organization  of  the  Facilities  Management  Department 

-  The  authority  of  principals  and  headmasters  over 
custodians 

-  Mobility  for  custodial  staff  from  school  to  school 

-  Management's  records  of  custodial  work 

-  The  entire  concept  of  in-house  custodial  care  (as 
opposed  to  contracting  out  custodial  care) 
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OVERVIEW  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  a  brief  overview 
and  rationale  for  my  recommendations  for  bringing  all  Boston 
public  schools  up  to  first-class  status. 

First,  we  must  find  ways  to  secure  additional  funds  above  and 
beyond  the  Unified  Facilities  Plan  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
"quality  of  life"  repairs  to  all  Boston  schools.   The 
estimate  of  the  Project  Team's  facilities  management  experts 
was  that  at  least  $48  million  will  be  required  to  address 
deferred  maintenance,  repairs,  painting,  refurbishing  of 
floors,  etc.   One  approach  to  raising  these  funds  would  be  a 
single,  large  bond  issue  in  advance  of  expenditures.   If  we 
use  this  approach,  we  should  accelerate  the  process  of 
repairs  so  that  parents,  school-based  staff,  and  students 
perceive  substantial  and  immediate  improvements  would  take 
place.   The  entire  timetable  should  be  moved  up  so  that  all 
repairs  would  take  place  within  five  years. 

Second,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  maintaining  all  schools 
in  first-class  condition  through  the  years.   This  means  a 
major  increase  in  the  annual  Alterations  and  Repairs  (A  &  R) 
budget  so  that  our  schools  never  again  fall  into  the  kind  of 
disrepair  in  which  they  now  find  themselves.   Facilities 
experts  on  the  Project  Team  report  that  industry  standards 
for  heavy-use  structures  such  as  schools  require  between 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  square  foot  for  maintenance.   This 
translates  into  a  $16  to  $21  million  maintenance  budget  for 
our  schools,  once  they  have  been  brought  up  to  first-class 
condition  using  UFP  funds  and  the  additional  $48  million  I  am 
now  recommending. 

Our  commitment  to  adequate  long-term  maintenance  also  means 
that  we  must  make  a  series  of  management  changes  so  that 
schools  receive  more  effective  custodial  care.   In  this 
regard,  I  am  recommending  the  full  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  McDonough  Report. 

Third,  we  must  draw  up  long-term  plans  for  facilities  use 
that  take  into  account  population  trends,  legal  requirements, 
and  other  changeable  factors. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  successful  in  carrying  out  these 
three  initiatives,  all  Boston  students  will  have  first-class 
schools  within  five  years. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  section,  I  will  outline  the  specific  activities  I 
propose  to  implement  during  the  next  few  years.   I  believe 
that  if  we  are  able  to  carry  out  these  recommendations 
successfully,  there  will  be  major  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  school  buildings  our  students  attend. 


A.  First-Class  School  Facilities 

1.  Raise  $48  million  above  the  presently  committed  $107 
million  for  completion  of  the  Federal  court-ordered 
Unified  Facilities  Plan.   These  new  funds  are  intended  to 
bring  all  Boston  Public  School  facilities  up  to  first- 
class  status.  -^ 

-  Review  the  concept  of  one  large  bond  issue  with  the 
Mayor,  School  Committee,  State  officials,  and  community 
leaders  in  order  to  obtain  a-  political  consensus  on  this 
approach. 

-  Convene  a  meeting  with  legal  staff  from  state,  city,  and 
school  departments  as  to  the  legislation  that  must  be 
modified  or  drafted  to  accomplish  one  large  bond  issue. 

-  Complete  and  implement  construction  and  environmental 
guidelines  to  bring  all  school  facilities  up  to  first- 
class  standards. 

-  Establish  appropriate  fiscal  review  and  inflationary 
safeguards. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  estimate  of  $48  million  does 
not  include  costs  for  developing  and  improving  athletic 
facilities  in  our  middle  and  high  schools,  nor  will  this 
appropriation  cover  any  major  improvements  in  school 
playgrounds. 

2.  Accelerate  the  timetable  for  all  improvements  so  that 
schools  are  up  to  first-class  standards  within  five  years. 

-  Commission  architectural/engineering  studies  to 
determine  specific  improvement  needs. 

-  As  part  of  the  architectural/engineering  studies, 
schedule  worl^  so  as  to  complete  all  improvements  within 
five  years.   » 
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The  study  should  also  outline  the  additional  funds 
needed  for  athletic  field  improvements. 


B.  Adequate  Maintenance  of  School  Facilities 

1.  Increase  the  annual  Alterations  and  Repairs  budget  to  a 
level  appropriate  for  heavy-use  structures:   approximately 
$16-$21  million. 

-  Carry  out  a  more  detailed  analysis  to  arrive  at  a 
precise  figure  for  A  &  R  funding  needed  to  maintain 
Boston  school  facilities  in  first-class  condition. 

-  Provide  detailed  information  to  all  constituencies  on 
the  need  for  this  level  of  ongoing  funding  to  prevent 
school  facilities  from  sliding  back  into  disrepair. 

-  Include  the  increased  A  &  R  figure  in  future  budgets. 

2.  Change  the  organization  and  supervision  of  custodians 
along  the  lines  of  the  McDonough  Report  (see  Appendix) . 

-  Implement  the  McDonough  Report.   The  administration  and 
School  Committee  must  recognize  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  some  of  these  recommendations  and  be  prepared 
to  face  the  political  obstacles  to  implementing  them. 
The  school  department  is  presently  in  negotiations  with 
the  custodians  and  we  have  outlined  the  need  for  major 
modifications  in  the  present  contract. 

-  Elevate  the  position  of  Director  of  Facilities  to  a 
level  commensurate  in  responsibility  and  compensation  of 
Community  Superintendent. 

3.  Unify  management  and  authority  within  the  chain  of  command 
for  scheduling  and  use  of  school  department  facilities. 

-  Give  the  principal/headmaster  of  each  school  direct  line 
authority  and  responsibility  as  to  which  groups  use  the 
facility  and  when.   Without  a  unified  "asset  management" 
approach,  no  clear  responsibility  exists;  as  beneficial 
and  desirable  as  other  uses  may  be,  in  order  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  asset,  all  uses,  other  than 
Community  Schools,  must  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  building  administrator.   Even  with  Community 
Schools,  collaboration  concerning  the  scheduling  and 
appropriate  use  of  Boston  Public  Schools  facilities 
needs  to  take  place  on  a  regular  basis. 

4.  Maintain  a  heightened  public  awareness  as  to  the  problem 
of  Boston  Public  School  facilities. 

-  Establish  an  ongoing  public  relations  function  within 
the  school  department  so  as  to  maintain  close  contact 
with  and  obtain  feedback  from  school-based  staff, 
students,  parents,  and  the  public  on  the  condition  of 
Boston  schools. 
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Maintain  the  public  commitment  of  the  city 
administration  to  the  concept  of  greatly  improved 
schools. 

Request  that  the  Municipal  Research  Bureau  help  the 
school  department  by  establishing  a  yearly  review  of  the 
progress  that  the  city  government  and  the  school 
department  make  in  upgrading  and  maintaining  school 
facilities . 

Obtain  the  public  support  of  all  major  private 
organizations,  including  the  Coordinating  Committee, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 


C.  Lonq-Ranqe  Planning 

1.  Use  a  long-range  planning  process  incorporating  a  broad- 
based  standard  on  space  needs  that  goes  beyond 
demographics.   Space  needs  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
should  be  constantly  monitored  and  reviewed.   Examples 
would  be: 

-  Contractual  obligations  such  as  class  size  reduction  or 
new  state  mandates  for  programs  such  as  Special 
Education 

-  Population  mobility  within  the  city 

-  Residential  construction 

2.  Use  creative  approaches  to  manage  temporary  excess 
capacity,  including: 

-  Mothballing  a  floor  or  wing  of  an  underutilized 
facility. 

-  Short-term  leases  to  other  institutions  such  as 
colleges,  hospitals,  and  courts.   Interested  private 
business  firms  also  could  be  considered. 

-  Relocation  of  city  and  school  departments  to  temporarily 
excess  space. 


Conclusion 

I  believe  that  implementing  these  recommendations  will  bring 
about  a  dramatic  improvement  in  the  quality-of-lif e  aspects 
of  Boston  Public  School  facilities  in  the  coming  years.   This 
will  take  the  schools  beyond  the  mere  physical  adequacy 
sought  by  current  plans  and  move  us  toward  the  first-class 
status  to  which  Boston  students  and  staff  are  entitled. 
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Annual  Expenditures  for  School  Facilities 
Comparison  1963-1987 


"Nominal  Capital  Expenditures"  and  "Nominal  A  &  R 
Expenditures"  are  those  dollars  actually  spent  on  Boston 
Public  Schools  from  1963  through  1987. 

Constant  Dollar  Expenditures  show  the  purchasing  power  of 
dollars  spent  in  each  year  based  on  1963  cost  standards. 

The  table  below  and  graph  on  the  next  pages  graphically 
display  in  constant  dollars  the  comparative  level  of  A  &  R 
Capital  Improvement  expenditures  in  the  years  1963  through 
1987. 


Annuii  Expenditures  for  School  Fjcihties 
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33 
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84 
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5a 
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57 
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*  Eighteen  Month  Fiscal  I'ear 
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PROPOSALS  EDR  IMPROVH-OT  OF  ORGANIZATION  and  STRUCTmZ 

of 
CUSTODIAL  SERVICES 

A  review  of  operational  procedures  over  the  past  year  as  well  as  the  recent 
discussions  generated  by  the  investigation  of  the  Boston  Finance  Conmission 
into  the  School  Departnent's  custodial  services  have  highlighted  several  areas 
of  concern.     Organization  of  the  Office  of  Facilities  Management, 
Headmaster/Principal  role  with  custodians,  mobility  of  custodial  staff, 
records  management  and  the  need  for  contract  changes  have  all  been  subject  to 
review. 

These  items  are  not  mutually  exclusive.     They  tend  to  interrelate  as  reportirg 
procedures  influence  the  role  of  school  administrators  relative  to  custodial 
staff  and  also  affect  payroll  procedures,   attendance  records  and  records 
management.     Needed  contract  changes  are  interrelated  to  all  of  the  other 
topics.     Recomtaendations  for  improvement  in  custodial  services  are  grouped  in 
the  following  six  categories: 

Community  Superintendent-Headmaster/Principal  Role  in  Relation 

to  Custodial  Services 

Mobility 

Records  tlanagement 

Necessary  Contract  Changes 

Piloting  a  New  Approach 

The  Office  of  Facilities  Management 

This  report  will  take  each  of  the  topics  separately,  describe  the  problem, 
offer  a  possible  solution,   set  a  timetable  for  action  and  list  the  persons 
responsible  for  playing  a  part  in  the  implementation  of  the  desired  corrective 
action. 

I.       COMI UNITY  SUPERINTENDENT-HEADflASim/ PRINCIPAL  ROLE  m  REIATTON  TO 
CUSTODIAL  SERVICES 

PRQBLH-1  A. 

Custodians  do  not  report  directly  to  the  Headmaster/Principal.  All 
other  school  staff  do  report  to  the  building  administrator  including 
management,  BASAS,  BTU,  and  Guild  employees.  The  school 
administrator's  leadership  role  is,  therefore.,  weak  or  non-existent 
in  relation  to: 

custodians '  attendance 

assignment  of  tasks 

performance  evaluation. 
Such  a  relationship  leaves  the  school  administrator  with  the  major 
responsibility  but  little  or  no  authority  in  the  area  of  plant 
management  and  cleanliness. 

SOLoTION 

Custodians  should  report  directly  to  the  Headmaster/Principal, 
including  sign-in  and  sign-out  procedures.     All  custodial  sign-in 
sheets  would  be  physically  located  in  school  administrator's 
office.     Headmaster/ Principal  is  responsible  for  locating  such 
sign-in  sheets  so  that  they  are  accessible  to  all  shifts.      If 
custodians  leave  the  building,   they  would  be  required  to  sign  out, 
indicating  the  time  of  departure  and  if  returning,   sign  the  tLiie  of 
return.       ADMINISTRATIVE  DBCISICN  OL^  SIQ^-IN/SIQ^-OUT  PROCEDURES 
NBQOTIABLE  DECISION  CN  CUSTXIANS  REPCRTDC  DIRECTLY  TO 
HEADMASTERS /PRINCIPALS  -  NO  COST  ITEM 
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SOLUTION  (con't) 

Before  the  start  of  each  school  year,  the  Headmaster/Principal  and 
the  Senior  Custodian  of  each  building  shall  be  required  to  meet  and 
establish  mutually  agreed-upon  work  schedules  for  the  custodial 
staff.  Weekly  meetings  should  be  scheduled  during  the  school  year 
to  assess  the  progress  of  the  plan  and  its  modification.  This  plan 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  schedule  for  regular 
cleaning  of  classrooms,  corridors,  special  areas,  lavatories,  and 
outside  grounds.  ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISION  —  NO  COST  ITEM 

With  regard  to  performance  evaluation,  the  senior  day  custodian 
should  evaluate  the  junior  day  custodian(s) ,  the  senior  night 
custodian  should  evaluate  the  junior  night  custodian(s)  and  the 
Headmaster/ Principal  should  evaluate  both  the  senior  day  custodian 
and  the  senior  night  custodian.  If  this  performance  evaluation 
process  is  approved,  it  is  further  recommended  that  all  senior 
custodians  be  placed  in  a  bargaining  unit  separate  from  junior 
custodians.  NEXXDnTABLE  DBCISICN  —  NO  COST  ITEM 

r-tPLEMETTTATiaJ  OF  SOIiJTIQN 
Change  in  sign-in  procedures: 

a.  Director  of  Facilities  Management  to  issue  the  recommended 
sign-in  procedures  to  all  Headmasters /Principals  and 
custodial  staff  by  September  1,  1986.  This  procedure  is 
to  be  in  effect  September  2,  1986. 

b.  These  procedures  should  be  given  to  the  School  Department 
negotiating  team  to  be  clearly  stated  in  the  new  contract. 

Work  Schedule  Procedures: 

a.  Director  of  Facilities  Management  to  issue  the  work 
schedule  reconnendations  by  September  1,  1986,  to  be  in 
effect  September  2,  1986.  An  updated  job  description  with 
specific  duties  of  custodians  will  be  issued. 

b.  These  procedures  should  be  given  to  the  School  Department 
negotiating  team  to  be  stated  clearly  in  any  new  contract. 

Performance  Evaluati6n: 

a.  Since  the  present  contract  calls  for  junior  custodians  to 
be  evaluated  by  the  senior  custodian,  and  the  senior 
custodian  to  be  evaluated  by  the  Area  Manager,  with  the 
Headmaster/Principal  given  the  right  to  sign  the 
evaluation  and/or  attach  comments  to  it,  the  recommended 
changes  here  have  to  be  negotiated. 

b.  The  negotiation  team  of  the  School  Department  should  be 
instructed  to  seek  to  include  the  provision  that  the 
senior  day  custodian  evaluate  the  junior  day  custodian(s) 
and  the  senior  night  custodian  evaluate  the  junior  night 
custodian(s)  and  the  Headmaster /Principal  evaluate  both 
the  senior  day  custodian  and  the  senior  night  custodian  in 
the  new  contract  presently  being  negotiated. 

PRQBL£M  B. 

Night  Area  Managers  do  not  sign  in  or  sign  out  on  workdays,  do  not 
have  an  immediate  supervisor  other  than  the  Director  of  Facilities 
Management,  and  do  not  maintain  a  log  or  diary  of  activities. 
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SQLUTION 

Eliminate  the  position  of  Area  Manager.  Instead,  create  the  new 
position  of  Custodial  Supervisor.  Have  a  posting  and  screening  to 
select  ten  such  Custodial  Supervisors.  Two  would  be  assigned  to 
each  of  the  system's  five  school  districts  and  would  report  to  and 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  district's  Community  Superinten- 
dent. One  of  these  Supervisors  would  be  assigned  to  support  and 
supervise  the  day  custodial  shift  while  the  other  would  do  likewise 
vvdth  the  second  shift  of  custodians.  Both  would  be  available  to  the 
Community  Superintendent  for  special  supervisory  assignments.  Each 
Custodial  Supervisor  would  be  required  to  keep  a  detailed  log  of  all 
professional  activities  and  would  be  expected  to  spend  most  of  the 
work  time  in  the  schools  under  his/her  supervision.  The  custodial 
Supervisor  would  also  be  required  to  report  to  the  Headmaster/ 
Principal  when  entering  a  school  building.  NEGOTIABLE  DECISION  -- 
A  COST  ITEM  OF  TVC  POSITICNS,  $76,000 

IMH^EMEISTATICg^  OF  SOLUTIC^ 

a.  The  Deputy  Superintendent /Operations  Si  Administration  meet  with 
Labor  Relations  on  the  proper  procedure  for  eliminating  the 
position  of  area  manager  and  to  consider  the  process  for 
selecting  the  ten  Custodial  Supervisors. 

b.  Follow  tlie  process  given  by  Labor  Relations  and  Legal  Counsel 
and  name  ten  Custodial  Supervisors. 

c.  The  appropriate  Community  Superintendent  and  the  newly  assigned 
Custodial  Supervisor  will  meet  in  order  to  prepare  a  work 
schedule  that  would  permit  supervision  of  all  custodians  in  the 
district. 

d.  Timeline  for  completion  of  this  solution  is  dependent  upon  the 
prescribed  process.  Initial  discussion  of  process  will  be  by 
July  1,  1987. 

PROBLEM  C. 

The  relationships  between  some  Principal/Headmasters  and  their 
respective  custodial  staffs  have  become  strained  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.     These  reasons  include:     sign-in  procedures;   lines  of 
authority;  evaluations;  building  security  and  key  control;   quality 
of  service ;  and  use  of  building  beyond  regular  school  hours , 
especially  in  Community  School  buildings. 

S(XOTION 

Include  these  issues  in  the  present  negotiations  on  the  next 
custodial  contract .  NEGCmABLE  DECISICNS  —  NO  COST  ITEM  IN  GENERAL 
BUT  POSSIBILnY  OF  MINOR  COSTS  INCREASES 

Plan  and  provide  forums  and  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
relationships  between  school  administrators  and  custodial  staff. 

Establish  a  working  committee  with  representatives  of  the 
Custodians'  Association,  Facilities  Management,  Headmasters- 
Principals  and  Community  Superintendents  to  address  issues  such  as 
staffing  guides,  training,  safety,  communications,  security,  use  of 
facilities  in  off-hours,  etc. 
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D-1PLEMENTATIQN  OF  SOLUTION 

a.  Have  agreements  on  chese  issues  clearly  stated  in  the  next 
contract  by  submitting  them  to  the  department's  negotiating 
team  by  October  1,  1986. 

b.  Director  of  Facilities  Management  should  initiate  contact  with 
representatives  from  the  groups  named  above  and  seek  to 
establish  a  working  committee  to  develop  plans  and  provide 
forums  and  activities  designed  to  improve  relationships.  He 
should  seek  to  have  such  a  group  formed  by  September  30,  1986. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  listed  in  this  section,  as  in  the  case 
of  sign-in  procedures  and  work  schedule  procedures,  could  be 
implemented  immediately. 


II.  MOBILITY  OF  STAFF 


PROBLSI  A. 

Present  bidding  reforms  have  cut  custodian  bidding  opportunities 
from  five  a  year  to  the  present  two.  However,  despite  this 
situation,  in  the  course  of  one  school  year,  many  different  senior 
or  junior  custodians  may  work  in  a  single  school.  The 
Principal/Headmaster  sees  a  revolving  custodial  staff  and  has  no 
voice  in  who  comes  or  leaves  or  how  often  the  changes  occur.  It  is 
difficult  to  maintain  consistency  and  quality  of  custodial  services 
due  to  the  constantly  changing  staff. 

In  some  schools,  particularly  the  large  multi-custodian  buildings, 
tliere  is  seldom  a  full  complement  of  custodians  on  hand  because  one 
or  more  of  these  custodians  is  removed  to  provide  substitute 
coverage  at  other  buildings.  As  a  result,  the  "regular"  cleaning 
schedule  is  always  irregular.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  responsibility 
in  the  areas  of  the  building  adversely  affected  by  this  removal  for 
coverage  system. 

SOLUTION 

Cover  the  absence  of  a  senior  custodian  in  a  multi-man  building  by 
assigning  a  junior  custodian  from  within  the  building  to  be  the 
acting  senior.  The  present  contract  calls  for  the  absent  senior 
custodian  to  be  replaced  by  another  senior  from  a  lower  pay  rated 
building  after  five  working  days .  This  replacement  system  causes  a 
domino  effect  when  an  extended  absence  occurs  in  a  building  with  a 
high  pay  rate  as  seniors  must  be  moved  to  fill  the  vacancies 
occurring  as  each  senior  "bounces"  up  to  the  next  higher  paying 
job.  This  "bouncing"  system  should  only  be  used  if  the  absence  is 
protracted  (30  or  more  work  days) .  Maintain  alternative  work 
schedules  for  each  school  that  adjust  to  the  number  of  custodians  on 
duty  on  a  given  day.  NBGCfTIABLE  DECISION  —NO  COST  ITEM 

A  new  approach  to  the  classification  of  school  buildings  should  also 
be  explored  in  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of  the  mobility  of  the 
custodial  staff. 

The  key  reason  for  the  high  rate  of  mobility  among  the  custodial 
st;^f  is  the  salary  differentials  related  to  the  classification  of 
school  buildings.  The  desire  of  an  individual  custodian  to  move  to 
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SQLUTIQN  (Cont'd.) 

a  higher  paying  position,  no  iBatter  how  temporary,  generates  much  of 
the  problem  of  mobility.  An  innovative  response  to  this  practice  of 
bidding  for  increased  pay  would  be  to  have  all  school  buildings 
classified  alike.  This  would  prevent  the  desire  of  a  custodian  to 
move  from  one  building  to  another  for  monetary  reasons.  Also,  in 
order  to  attract  custodians  to  the  larger  schools,  there  shDuld  be 
an  assurance  of  a  full  custodial  staff  in  every  building. 
NBGOTIABLE  DECISICN  —  A  COST  ITEM  (The  amount  would  depend  upon 
the  approach  used.  If  all  one  classification,  could  cost  about 
3/4  million  more.  If  we  reduce  classification,  a  phased-in  basis  of 
2  senior  classifications  would  cost  about  1/2  million  a  year.) 

TMH^EMENTATiai  OF  SaLOTiaM 

Ilave  the  School  Department  negotiating  team  be  instructed  to  seek 

changes  in  the  contract  that  will  allow: 

a.  a  junior  custodian  in  a  multi-man  building  to  cover  for  the 
absence  of  a  senior  custodian 

b.  an  absent  senior  custodian  would  be  replaced  by  another  senior 
from  a  lower  pay  rated  building  only  if  the  absence  is  30  or 
more  days . 

c.  negotiate  in  the  new  contract  the  proviso  that  performance 
evaluation  be  a  consideration  in  any  upgrading  of  custodians. 

d.  Principals/Headmasters  to  interview  three  of  the  most  senior 
custodians  with  satisfactory  performance  evaluations  and  choose 
from  these  to  fill  vacancies  in  his/her  school. 

e.  the  Budget  Office  should  explore  the  financial  implications  of 
uniform  classification  of  School  Department  buildings.  If 
accepted  by  the  Superintendent,  this  recommendation  should  be 
submitted  to  the  negotiating  team. 

PROBLE-l  B. 

Many  custodians  have  a  cap  placed  on  their  sick  leave.  There  is  no 
incentive  to  then  accumulate  additional  sick  leave  and  as  a  result 
"capped"  custodians  tend  to  use  all  15  days  granted  per  year. 

SOUJTION 

This  is  a  system-wide  issue  to  be  resolved  in  contract 
negotiations.  Establish  sick  leave  provisions  in  the  custodial 
contract  comparable  to  other  bargaining  units  so  that  custodians  nay 
buy  back  a  limited  number  of  days  each  year  or  else  remove  the  cap 
on  such  sick-day  accumulation.  'NEGOTIABLE  DECISICN  ~  A  COST  ITEM 
(difficult  to  estimate) 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SOLUTION 

The  Office  of  Personnel  and  the  Budget  Office  representatives  should 
analyze  implications  of  establishing  sick  leave  provisions  for 
custodians  comparable  to  that  given  other  bargaining  units  and  offer 
commentary  on  this  proposal  to  the  Superintendent  .  If  approved  by 
the  Superintendent,  it  should  be  given  to  the  department's 
negotiating  team. 

PROBLEM  C. 

There  is  no  substitute  system  for  custodians.  There  are  currently 
over  c^enty  vacancies  due  to  be  filled  in  early  September  but  even 
'w\ien   all  custodial  positions  are  filled,  it  is  a  problem  to  deploy 
464  custodians  over  123  schools  and  buildings  covering  200  work 
shifts  over  six  days  a  week,  including  Saturdays. 
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PROBLa^  C  (con't) 

Absences  can,  in  some  cases,  be  absorbed  within  a  building  but  other 
absences,  especially  in  single  custodian  buildings,  require  an 
immediate  replacement.  The  current  method  of  handling  absences  is 
to  borrow  a  custodian  from  a  nearby  building  on  a  temporary  basis  or 
to  use  staff  from  another  shift  on  an  overtime  basis. 

SOLUTION 

Maintain  a  cadre  of  unassigned  custodians  for  daily  reassignment  to 
cover  emergencies  or  other  critical  manpower  shortages  caused  by 
absences.  Explore  possibility  of  devising  a  substitute  list  for 
custodial  staff  from  which  personnel  may  be  called  on  a  daily  or 
weekly  basis  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  absences.  Consideration 
sliould  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  developing  a  small  pool  of 
retired  custodians  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeking  just  one,  two  or 
thriee  davs  of  work  per  week  and  use  them  as  substitute  custodians . 
NBOCfTIABLE  IMPLICATIONS  (on  school  staffing)  ~  A  (DOST  ITEM  (but  cut 
in  overt  imp,  would  reduce  implications) 

I-ffLa-ENTATIOn  OF  SOLUTION 

By  September  1,  1987,  the  Director  of  Facilities  Management  should 
review  systemwide  assignments  and  put  together  a  force  of  about  ten 
itinerant  custodians  to  serve  in  cases  of  emergency  or  manpower 
shortages  due  to  absences .  A  variation  of  this  approach  would  be  to 
put  together  a  group  of  fifteen  itinerant  custodians  and  assign 
three  of  them  to  each  of  tt^  5  community  district  offices  to  be  used 
in  cases  of  emergency  needs. 


III.  RECORDS  MAiNiAGB-ETT 
PROBLEIl  A. 


Attendance  records  which  generate  payroll  and  personnel  records  are 
based  upon  a  call-in  system  by  senior  custodians.  This  system  is  an 
"exception  report"  and  only  exceptions  to  normal  attendance  (e.g., 
tardiness,  illness,  vacation,  etc.)  are  reported.  This  approach 
does  not  certify  attendance.  It  undermines  the  normally  required 
documentation  for  payroll  transactions . 

SXUTION 

Incorporate  custodians  into  the  automated  attendance  system.  This 
would  be  done  by  having  the  Headmaster/Principal  verify  the 
attendance  of  each  custodian.  The  Headmaster/Principal  would 
consult  with  the  appropriate  day  or  night  senior  custodian  for  such 
verification.  Cooperation  of  payroll,  personnel  and  ISD  could 
ensure  imDlementation  by  September,  1987.  ADMINISTRAIIVE  DECISION 
—  NO  COST  ITEM 

r-tPL51E:^TATI0W  OF  SOLUTION 

Deputy  Superintendent /Operations  k  Administration  will  meet  with 
Jonn  McDonough,  Edward  cCelliher,  Albert  Lau,  and  Anthony  Dileso  by 
April,  1987,  to  devise  plan  to  incorporate  custodians  into  the 
automated  attendance  system. 
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PROBLS-1  B 

Our  automated  attendance  system  is  a  semi-monthly  attendance  and 

payroll  system  designed  to  handle  personnel  working  in  school 

buildings.  It  is  not  efficient  or  economical  to  design  a  system  for 

the  few  employees  who  are  exceptions  to  tte  semi-oonthly  payroll 

system. 

saLUTia^ 

Put  the  custodians  on  the  semi-monthly  payroll  and  automated 
attendance  system.  Checks  would  be  delivered  to  schools  along  with 
teacher  and  other  staff  member  checks.  This  would  eliminate  the 
present  wasteful  practice  of  custodians  leaving  their  buildings 
every  Friday  to  pick  up  their  checks.   NEGOTIABLE  DECISICW  -- 
NO  COST  ITEM 

IMPLCE^JTATIOtl  OF  SOLUTION 

a.  Give  the  Boston  Public  Schools'  negotiating  team  instructions 
to  bargain  changes  needed  to  effect  this  payroll  change. 

b.  liave  Payroll  and  Personnel  cooperate  in  adding  the  custodians 
to  the  automated  attendance  so  they  are  prepared  to  put  them  on 
line  when  the  negotiations  are  complete. 

EROBLEM  C. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  single  set  of  personnel  records  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Personnel  Department.  Present  policy  has 
custodial  personnel  records  kept  separately  as  they  have  been  for 
many  years .  This  approach  works  against  standardization  of 
procedures  and  is  an  inefficient  method  of  record  keeping.  These 
more  properly  belong  in  the  Personnel  Department. 

SOLUTION 

Instruct  the  Personnel  Department  to  maintain  all  custodian 

personnel  records.  ADKINISTEAITVE  DECISION  —  MINCR  COST  ITEM 

ElPLSMEINTATION  of  SOLUTION 

The  Deputy  Superintendent/Operations  and  Administration  will  meet 
with  Manuel  Nbnteiro,  Edward  Kellitier  and  Anthony  Dileso  to  develop 
the  plan  and  set  up  a  time  schedule  for  its  implementation. 

IV.  .^IECESSARY  CONTACT  CHA^GES 

A.   Change  the  evaluation  process  so  that  the  senior  day  custodian 

evaluates  the  junior  day  custodian(s)  and  the  senior  night  custodian 
evaluates  the  junior  night  custodian(s)  and  the  Headmaster/Principal 
evaluates  the  senior  day  custodian  as  well  as  the  senior  night 
custodian. 

3.   Cnange  evaluation  process  so  that  Community  Superintendent  evaluates 
area  managers . 

C.   Have  language  of  contract  clearly  state  that  custodian  serves  under 
and  reports  to  Headmaster/Principal;  this  includes  sign-in/out 
procedures. 
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D.  For  purposes  of  stability,  reduce  bidding  rights  to  one  a  year  and 
insist  that  above-average  work  performance  be  a  condition  for  such 
movement . 

E.  Change  contract  so  that  junior  custodian  in  multi-man  building  can 
cover  and  also  an  absent  senior  custodian  would  be  replaced  by 
another  senior  custodian  from  a  lower  pay  rated  building  only  if 
absence  is  thirty  or  more  work  days . 

F.  Clear  statement  within  contract  to  support  affirmative  action  policy. 

G.  Change  grievance  procedure  so  that  lieadmaster/Principal  would  'rear 
at  Step  I,  Community  Superintendent  at  Step  II,  and  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Operations  and  Administration  at  Step  III. 

H.   Management  rights  to  deploy  staff  and  determine  levels  of  staff 
within  buildings  should  be  made  clear  in  language  of  contract. 

I.   Clarification  of  "past  practices".  The  new  contract  should 

specifically  state  what  is  to  be  considered  as  "past  practices." 

J.  It  should  be  clearly  stated  in  the  contract  that  custodians  are  to 
be  paid  on  a  semi-monthly  basis. 

tC.   If  approved  by  the  Superintendent,  negotiate  the  uniform 
classification  of  school  buildings. 

L.   Provide  flexibility  for  Headmasters /Principals  in  setting  up  the 
custodians'  five-day  work  week  and  the  daily  work  hours.  Such  an 
approach  would  lessen  overtime  obligations  by  allowing  the 
custodians  five-day  work  week  to  include,  if  desired,  Ibnday  P.M.  or 
Saturday  work  shifts  at  regular  payroll  levels. 

M.   Establish  a  tbvird  work  shift  for  schools  with  extended  programs  such 
as  Conmunity  Scliools,  Night  Schools,  etc.  Many  of  these  programs 
operate  until  10:00  PM  which  does  not  allow  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
building  by  custodial  personnel  on  the  second  slxift.  The 
establishaent  of  a  third  shift  in  these  schools  could  provide  this 
service. 

N.   Limit  vacation  periods  to  times  when  schools  are  not  in  session. 

0.   Negotiate  for  a  changed  performance  evaluation  instrument  and  the 
right  to  do,  as  with  other  school  staff,  performance  evaluations  on 
a  monthly  basis  when  a  custodian(s)  is  rated  unsatisfactory. 

V.   PILDTIvG  A  .nIEW  APPEIQACH 

The  oreceding  proposals  address  problems  and  solutions  which  would 
improve  custodial  services  within  the  present  structure  of  the  office. 
However,  it  is  important  that  we  examine  alternatives  that  are  new  and 
innovative. 

.r 
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V .  PILOTING  A  NEW  APPROACH  (cont '  d . ) 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  possibility  of  improving  the  cleanliness  of 
school  buildings  by  contracting  out  custodial  services.  This  type  of 
service  may  be  examined  for  its  effectiveness  by  having  a  pilot  program 
in  which  some  School  Department  buildings  would  have  such  service. 
Contracted  custodial  services  in  a  high  school,  middle  school,  elementary 
school,  a  school  which  houses  a  comnunity  school  program,  and  the  central 
administration  building  would  offer  a  good  cross  section  from  which  a 
conclusion  could  be  drawn  regarding  the  advisability  of  this  approach. 
NEGOTIABLE  DECISION  —  A  COST  FACICR  OF  UNDETEEMBED  AMXJNT 

VI.  OFFICE  OF  FACILITIES  MAi^iAGEIENT 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  set  of  reconnendations  could  have  a 
significant  effect  on  custodial  activities  ongoing  within  the  Office  of 
Facilities  Management.  No  longer  would  the  Office  be  directly  involved  in  the 
supervision,  evaluation,  record  management,  payroll  process  and  discipline  of 
the  custodial  force.  Tnese  activities  would  now  be  carried  out  at  the  school 
and  district  levels. 

However,  there  are  some  custodial  roJ.es  that  would  still  be  best  managed  on  a 
central  level.  These  would  include: 

coordinating  a  response  to  emergency  large-scale  clean  up 
needs,  as  when  a  school  building  would  need  rapid,  large-scale 
clean  up  operations  due  to  water,  fire,  vandalism  damage,  etc. 

responding  to  city-wide  needs  in  the  face  of  custodial  absences 
with  a  pool  of  substitute  custodians  as  well  as  the  cadre  of 
unassigned  custodians  available  to  respond  to  such  absences. 

coordinating  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  custodial  supplies 
and  equipment 

coordinating  initial  training  and  ongoing  inservice  efforts 
with  tte  custodial  force 

articulating  system-wide  performance  objectives  and  standards 
for  the  custodial  force 

city-wide  assignment  of  senior  and  junior  custodians  and 
custodial  supervisors 
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In  responding  to  this  new  set  of  work  realities  the  following  is  noted: 

PROBLEM  A. 

Mr.  Murray  agreed  to  take  this  position  on  a  temporary  basis.  He 
has  been  particularly  valuable  because  of  his  background,  knowledge, 
and  expertise  in  long  range  facilities  planning,  however,  the  lack 
of  a  pemanent  Director  of  Facilities  Managaiient  with  the  technical 
expertise  needed  to  fulfill  required  job  responsibilities  impedes 
the  most  effecti\^  and  efficient  operation  of  that  office. 

SOLUTION 

Appoint  a  permanent  director.  AIMINISTEATIVE  DECISION  —  NO  COST 

ITEM 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  SOLUTION 

Post  and  rate  the  position  in  September,  1986,  and  aim  for 

appointment  by  July  1,  1987. 

RIOBLEM^B. 

The  assignment  of  telephone  responsibilities  to  the  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Facilities  t-lanagement  severely  limits 
his  usefulness  to  the  Office  of  Facilities  Management. 

SQLin'ION 

There  is  a  strong  need  for  the  selection  and  designation  of  an 
expert  in  the  whole  field  of  telecommunications  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  for  systemwide  management  of  Boston  Public  Schools 
telecommunications.  Such  a  position  should  be  created,  thus 
releasing  the  Administrative  Assistant  to  be  a  Custodial 
Specialist.  Funding  for  the  telecommunications  position  could  be 
provided  by  eliminating  the  present  position  of  Day  Manager  and 
transferring  its  funds  to  the  proposed  telecommunications  position. 
The  present  Day  I-lanager  position  becomes  superfluous  if  the 
recomniended  changes  proposed  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report 
are  implemented.  AEMINISTRATIVE  DECISION  —  NO  COST  ITEM 

L'PLiJd^nATION  OF  SOLUTION 

Antiiony  Dileso,  Al  Lau,  Leo  Burke,  and  Peter  Rowe,  along  with  a 
representative  of  the  Superintendent's  office  should  seek  technical 
advice  from  all  available  resources  (City  Hall,  etc.)  and  draw  up  a 
job  description  for  the  position  of  Telecommunication  Specialist. 
This  should  then  be  posted  and  rated.  The  timeframe  for  this  step 
is  dependent  upon  timing  of  tlTe  reduction  of  area  managers  from 
eight  to  five. 

PROBLEM  C. 


The  increased  time  demands  on  the  Director  of  Facilities  Management 
in  the  area  of  facility  planning  with  the  court,  city  and  state  has 
made  it  difficult  for  the  Director  to  focus  on  custodial  service 
improvements. 

SOLUTION 

A  position  of  .\dvisor  for  Facility  Planning  should  be  budgeted  and 

assigned  to  tl^  Office  of  Facilities  Management. 

AEMINISTSATIVE  DECISION  —  A  COST  ITEM  OF  ONE  ATOinONAL 

PRDFESSICNAL  POSmCN  $40,000  to  $50,000 
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JMHJMEKTATIOr^  OF  SOLUTION 

Anthony  Dileso,  in  conjunction  with  the  Superintendent's  office 
should  draw  up  a  job  description  for  the  position  of  Advisor  for 
Facility  Planning  and  it  should  be  posted  and  rated  as  soon  as  the 
area  manager  reduction  is  approved. 

No  report  on  the  custodial  question  would  be  complete  without  giving 
recognition  to  the  custodians  in  our  system  -.vho  meet  and  go  beyond  what  is 
expected  of  them.  Many  have  and  continue  to  provide  outstanding  job 
performance. 

However,  every  child  entrusted  to  the  Boston  Public  Schools  has  a  basic  right 

to  a  clean,  safe,  hygienic  learning  environment.  Studies  on  what  makes  an 

effective  school  indicate  that  the  condition  of  the  physical  plant  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  positive  school  climate. 

It  is  in  response  to  this  right  and  this  need  that  the  responsibility  of 
custodians  to  keep  buildings  clean  must  rest.  The  custodial  role  must  be  seen 
as  a  significant  factor  in  making  a  positive  contribution  to  the  atioDsphere 
for  learning,  to  the  success  of  the  school  and  its  students. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  preceding  recommendations  have  been  made. 
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SUPERINTENDENT    '    S 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING 

INSTRUCTIONAL         MATERIALS 


GOALS   OF    THE    INITIATIVE 

The  purpose   of   this    initiative    is    to   provide   teachers   with 
the   textbooks,    educational   materials,    equipment,    and   supplies 
they  need   to   implement   the   Boston   curriculum  effectively,    and 
to  deliver   materials   and   supplies    in   a   timely  manner. 


THE   PROBLEM 

When  the  Boston  Public  School  community  was  surveyed  in 
January  1986,  the  shortage  of  instructional  supplies  was 
ranked  as  the  number  one  problem  in  the  system.  Respondents 
said  there  were  too  few  books  and  not  enough  paper, 
workbooks,  software,  diskettes,  and  other  consumable 
supplies.   Books  and  supplies  too  often  arrived  after  schools 
had  opened . 

The  1986-87  year  was  different.   In  response  to  the 
overwhelming  mandate  of  the  survey,  the  School  Committee 
agreed  to  my  request  for  an  additional  $2  million  for 
instructional  supplies,  which  almost  doubled  the  amount 
schools  had  to  spend.   The  chart  on  page  2  shows  Boston's 
current  rank  among  comparable  urban  school  districts. 

In  addition,  vendors  were  asked  to  begin  shipping  orders  to 
the  schools  to  arrive  as  early  as  August  14th  -  a  change  from 
the  long-standing  "after  Labor  Day"  schedule.   When  students 
returned  in  September,  the  schools  were  ready. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  these  reforms  have 
completely  solved  the  problems  with  instructional  supplies. 
One  season  of  rain  after  years  of  drought  does  not  change  a 
desert,  and  one  year  of  nearly  average  spending  does  not 
bring  all  textbooks  and  materials  up  to  date,  purchase  the 
backlog  of  needed  equipment,  or  give  depleted  supply  rooms 
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the  depth  of  materials  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  all 
students.   Below  the  chart  of  per-pupil  expenditures  in  major 
school  systems  is  a  summary  of  the  remaining  problem  areas. 

PER-PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  FOR  BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

PER-PUPIL       PERCENT  OF 


CITY 

ENROLLMENT 

EXPENDITURE 

CURR 

1. 

Portland 

50,844 

$184.52 

3.9% 

2. 

St.  Louis 

51,211 

$172.04 

3.7% 

3. 

Sacramento 

43,226 

$130.19 

4.2% 

4. 

Newark 

55,627 

$109.43 

2.4% 

5. 

Milwaukee 

87,000 

$108.19 

2.5% 

6. 

Cincinnati 

49,389 

$107.27 

2.9% 

7. 

Seattle 

40,839 

$103.44 

2.5% 

8. 

Boston 

57,107 

$ 

84.00  (86-7) 

1.9% 

9. 

Dade  Count. 

252,727 

$ 

71.43 

2.1% 

10. 

Pittsburgh 

40,038 

$ 

55.81 

1.1% 

11. 

Baltimore 

105,000 

$ 

54.72 

1.8% 

12. 

Buffalo 

44,208 

$ 

28.04 

.6% 

13. 

Phila. 

193,750 

$ 

23.22 

.5% 

Aver 

age  of  these 

districts: 

$ 

92.03 

2.2% 

Average  with  25, 

000+  students: 

$ 

88.73 

2.7% 

Larg 

ie  urban  systems: 

$ 

93.79 

2.7% 

First,  the  history  of  instability  in  funding  for 
instructional  materials  makes  school  personnel  wary  of  what 
the  future  will  bring,  which  leads  them  to  hoard  and  keeps 
most  from  implementing  long-range  materials  purchasing  and 
replacement  plans.   A  higher  degree  of  certainty  about 
funding  levels  is  important  to  the  equitable  distribution  of 
materials  among  teachers,  subject  areas,  and  students. 

Second,  there  are  no  guidelines  for  ensuring  equitable  and 
educationally-sound  allocation  of  funds  to  individual 
classrooms.   Within  schools,  there  are  no  systemwide  rules, 
procedures,  or  guidelines  for  allocating  funds  by  class, 
subject,  or  program.   This  has  led  to  pockets  of  poverty 
within  the  general  scarcity,  most  notably  in  science,  social 
studies,  early  childhood,  special  education,  bilingual 
education,  and  computer  education.   In  situations  where 
classrooms  are  underfunded,  there  is  little  recourse  outside 
the  school. 

Third,  teachers  lack  adequate  "consumer  information"  about 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials.   Despite  the 
publication  of  materials  evaluations  and  a  materials  display 
at  the  Campbell  Resource  Center  in  Dorchester,  teachers 
continue  to  be  poorly  informed  about  the  quality  of  many  of 
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the  materials  they  are  ordering.   The  result  is  that  at  times 
teachers  order  unsuitable  books  and  students  are  deprived  of 
the  best  available  learning  materials. 

Fourth,  despite  recent  improvements,  purchasing  procedures 
continue  to  be  characterized  by  red  tape  and  delay.   This 
process  saps  initiative  at  the  school  level  and  increases  the 
costs  of  goods  for  the  school  system. 

Finally,  no  adequate  systems  exist  for  safekeeping  books  and 
materials  owned  by  the  school  department,  for  ensuring 
student  and  parent  responsibility  for  books  that  are  lost, 
stolen,  or  defaced,  and  for  ensuring  that  these  assets  are 
used  efficiently.   Inventory  has  not  been  taken  systemwide, 
schools  and  teachers  are  often  not  held  accountable  for 
safekeeping  books  and  equipment,  there  is  no  systematic 
sharing  between  schools,  and  there  is  a  perception  of 
inequity  among  schools,  which  raises  doubts  and  hurts  morale. 
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OVERVIEW  OP  THE  SDPERINTENDENT' S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  school  department  has  a  system  for  providing  instruction- 
al supplies  that  is  basically  sound.   What  is  needed  is  not  a 
new  plan  or  a  major  overhaul,  but  rather  stabilization  and 
improvement. 

Some  particularly  commendable  aspects  of  the  current  system 
are:   (a)  a  budget  share  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  closely  approaches  the  average  for  large  urban 
districts;  (b)  purchasing  procedures  that  are  in  compliance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and  have  been 
substantially  automated  and  streamlined;  (c)  a  framework  of 
systemwide  curriculum  objectives  to  guide  selection  of 
materials;  and  (d)  a  process  for  selecting  materials  that 
gives  greatest  decision-making  authority  to  teachers  and 
administrators . 

There  are  five  areas  in  which  improvements  in  the  current 
system  can  be  made: 

-  Adequate  funding  in  the  future 

-  A  cyclical  review  and  ordering  process 

-  Equity  and  consumer  information  for  teachers 

-  Speeding  up  procedures  for  requisition  purchasing 

-  Establishing  systems  for  inventory,  exchange,  and 
control 

The  intent  of  the  plan  that  follows  is  to  ensure  that  within 
three  years: 

-  The  instructional  supplies  account  has  an  established 
share  of  the  GSP  budget  and  is  at  or  above  the  average 
for  large  urban  communities. 

-  There  is  a  systemwide  process,  involving  teachers,  for 
preparing  and  disseminating  guidelines  for  stocking 
classes  by  grade,  subject,  and  program  area. 

-  "Over-enrolled"  classes  and  new  students  are  supplied 
without  draining  others,  and  specialized  subject  areas 
have  reserves  to  cover  unanticipated  content  area 
needs . 

-  There  is  a  systemwide  cyclical  process  for  updating 
and  annotating  the  annual  catalogue  and  ensuring  that 
school  inventories  are  adequate. 

-  Each  school  has  an  established  cycle  for  replenishing 
basic  textbooks  and  equipment. 
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Each  school  has  an  open  process  for  allocating  funds 
to  teachers,  classrooms,  and  programs,  particularly 
those  that  have  been  underfunded  in  recent  years 
(e.g.,  bilingual,  early  childhood). 

Every  teacher  has  extended  access  to  a  full  catalogue 
prior  to  ordering,  and  has  attended  an  all-day, 
systemwide  books  and  materials  fair  to  examine  and 
learn  about  materials  available  in  his  or  her  teaching 
area. 

Bill-paying-  is  standardized,  and  streamlined  for  more 
timely  payment.   Complete,  documented  bills  are 
submitted  to  city  auditing  for  payment  within  ten 
working  days  of  receipt  of  the  bill  from  the  vendor. 

A  paper  and  general  supply  inventory  is  available  for 
stock  withdrawal. 

Ninety  percent  of  textbooks  and  instructional 
materials  ordered  are  on  hand  in  schools  at  the 
opening  of  school  or  six  weeks  after  orders  have  been 
submitted  by  site  staff. 

End-of-the-year  inventory  information  by  school  and  by 
classroom  is  available  to  central,  district,  and 
school  personnel  and  to  parents  and  community  groups. 

Losses  of  books,  equipment,  and  materials  are  reviewed 
annually,  and  students  and/or  parents  are  required  to 
be  responsible  for  payment  for  lost  or  defaced  school 
property. 
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SDPERINTENDENT ' S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  section,  I  will  outline  the  specific  activities  I 
propose  to  implement  during  the  next  few  years,  in 
conjunction  with  changes  in  the  area  of  Curriculum  Support. 
I  believe  that  if  we  are  able  to  carry  out  these  recommenda- 
tions successfully,  there  will  be  significant  improvements  in 
the  kinds  of  materials  and  support  available  to  students  in 
Boston  Public  School  classrooms. 


A»  Adequate  Funding 

1.  Provide  an  adequate  annual  instructional  supplies  budget. 
For  FY86,  the  budgeted  amount  was  $2,663,396,  for  FY87  it 
increased  to  $5,674,724.   The  current  funding  of  $81  per 
elementary  student  and  $86  per  secondary  student  should  be 
maintained,  with  increases  to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

2.  Publish  each  school's  annual  budget  in  the  School  Profiles 
(an  annual  publication  of  the  school  department's  Office 
of  Research  and  Development) .   The  instructional  supplies 
allocation  and  the  amount  expended  should  be  included  as  a 
vital  statistic  of  each  school,  expressed  as  a  per-pupil 
dollar  amount.   The  total  amount  budgeted  for  the  system 
should  be  included  as  part  of  a  summary  citywide 
statistical  report  card. 

3.  Require  each  principal  and  headmaster  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Community  Superintendent  and  Deputy 
Superintendent  for  Curriculum  and  Instruction  on  the 
status  of  instructional  supplies  allocations  and 
expenditures,  and  how  these  relate  to  the  overall  site 
budget. 

4.  Continue  to  budget  district  offices  for  over-enrollments, 
or  maintain  a  central  reserve  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Institute  a  regular  process  for  review  of  actual  enroll- 
ments as  of  October  15th  and  adjust  instructional  supply 
accounts  upward  or  downward  as  the  numbers  dictate. 

6.  Disseminate  information  about  the  provisions  for  over- 
enrollments  to  all  districts  and  school  administrators  as 
a  means  of  ensuring  appropriate  use  of  the  reserve  fund. 

7.  Budget  adequately  for  unanticipated  needs  in  content 
subject  areas. 
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B.  Cyclical  Review  and  Ordering  Process 

1.  Ensure  that  materials  lists  are  pruned,  added  to,  and 
updated  annually  as  indicated  by  numbers  of  prior  orders 
and  changes  in  content  and  availability. 

-  Assemble  ordering  data  and  provide  the  data  to  school 
staff. 

-  Include  among  the  responsibilities  of  school  staff 
reviewing  and  suggesting  changes  in  the  annual  catalogue. 

-  Coordinate  data  collection,  review,  and  printing  of  the 
new  catalogue. 

2.  Ensure  that  every  subject  area  is  reviewed  exhaustively  at 
least  once  every  five  years  to  ensure  that  the  catalogued 
books  and  materials  are  up  to  date  and  the  inventories  in 
schools  are  adequate  to  teach  the  curriculum. 

-  Develop  a  schedule  for  review  that  ensures  attention  to 
every  subject  area  taught  at  least  once  every  five 
years . 

-  Develop  a  format  and  criteria  for  thorough  review  of  K- 
12  content  area  books  and  materials  and  for  review  of 
school  inventories  by  content  area. 

-  Establish  committees  for  cyclical  review.   The 
committees  should  include  members  from  appropriate  staff 
representing  the  subject  areas  and  grade  levels, 
parents,  and  students  at  the  secondary  level,  to  ensure 
both  familiarity  with  the  basics  of  the  task  and  content 
area  articulation  K-12. 

3.  Assemble  information  about  and  develop  awareness  of 
cyclical  replacement. 

-  In  concert  with  the  initial  inventory,  ask  schools  to 
provide  information  on  the  publication/manufacture  dates 
and  condition  of  books  and  equipment,  and  the  plans  for 
replacement. 

-  Prepare  and  disseminate  to  schools  a  report  summarizing 
and  analyzing  the  age  and  condition  of  materials  and 
plans  and  practices  concerning  replacement. 

4.  Require  schools  to  plan  for  periodic  replacement  of 
materials  in  every  subject  area. 

-  Have  Principals  and  Headmasters  take  responsibility  for 
developing  a  comprehensive  replacement  plan  that 
addresses  subject-area  and  grade-level  texts  and 
equipment. 

-  Have  Community  Superintendents  take  responsibility  for 
evaluating  schools'  replacement  plans  and  their 
implementation . 
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Include  a  district-by-district  report  on  plan 
implementation  in  the  annual  report  to  the  Community 
Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Curriculum 
and  Instruction  on  the  status  of  instructional 
materials . 


C.  Equity  and  Consumer  Information  in  Schools 

1.  Ensure  that  each  school  has  an  appropriate  process  for 
allocating  funds  to  teachers,  classrooms,  and  programs. 

-  Each  year,  each  Community  Superintendent  will  review  the 
site-by-site  process  used  in  allocating  funds. 

-  The  Deputy  Superintendents  for  Curriculum  &  Instruction, 
Planning  &  Resource  Allocation,  and  Operations  will 
collaborate  with  the  Community  Superintendents  on  a 
uniform  process  for  the  school  system. 

2.  Provide  every  teacher  with  extended  access  to  the  annual 
Boston  Public  Schools  ordering  catalogue  well  in  advance 
of  the  deadline  for  orders. 

-  Print  enough  catalogues  so  that  teachers  are  sharing 
with  no  more  than  two  other  staff  members. 

-  Distribute  catalogues  six  weeks  before  the  deadline  for 
ordering . 

-  Use  dated  checklists  for  distribution  of  the  catalogues. 

3.  Provide  every  teacher  with  a  chance  to  examine  books  and 
materials  and  to  discuss  them  with  other  teachers  prior  to 
ordering . 

-  Dedicate  one  of  the  two  available  all-day  inservice  days 
to  learning  about  instructional  supplies  by  level  (i.e., 
primary,  upper  elementary,  middle  and  high  school)  and 
by  specialized  area  (i.e.,  early  childhood,  special 
education,  bilingual  education,  vocational  education). 

-  In  collaboration  with  the  Boston  Teachers  Union, 
organize  the  inservice  day  as  an  instructional  supplies 
fair  that  combines  vendor  displays  with  large-group 
instruction  by  level  and  area  on  curriculum  and 
materials  trends  and  discussion  groups  by  grade, 
subject,  and  program  area  on  choices  of  texts, 
equipment,  and  materials. 


D.  Prompt  Ordering  and  Delivery 

1.  Establish  the  goal  of  having  90  percent  of  textbooks  and 
instructional  materials  delivered  to  schools  by  opening 
day  each  September. 
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2.  Centralize  and  standardize  all  Boston  Public  Schools 
business  procedures: 

-  Identify  all  currently-dispersed  business  management 
practices  whatever  the  source  of  funds  and  type  of 
services . 

-  Develop  and  agree  on  standardized  procedures  for 
ordering,  accounting,  billing,  and  records  management. 

-  Provide  and  organize  resources  for  implementation 
effective  in  FY89. 

2.  Move  as  much  purchasing  activity  as  possible  from 
requisitions  process  to  the  catalogue  process;  in  other 
words,  aim  for  a  comprehensive  catalogue. 

3.  Allocate  resources  to  the  Business  Department  to  meet  peak 
load  demands  without  loss  of  efficiency. 

-  Require  the  Business  Department  to  develop  an 
appropriate  staffing  plan  to  handle  the  peak  load  of 
purchasing/accounting  for  all  funds. 

-  Provide  the  resources  necessary  to  implement  the 
staffing  plan  in  FY88. 

-  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  staffing  plan  measured 
by  achievement  of  the  goal  of  90  percent  of  deliveries 
by  the  opening  of  school. 

4.  Order  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  commonly-ordered  goods, 
so  that  orders  are  filled  promptly  from  the  warehouse. 

-  Research  to  determine  which  kind  and  amounts  of 
materials  should  be  maintained  in  inventory  for  prompt 
delivery  throughout  the  year  and  to  determine  the  cost 
and  recommended  means  for  budgeting  and  accounting. 

-  Agree  on  an  amount  and  means  for  budgeting  and 
accounting  in  time  to  establish  an  inventory  for 
academic  year  1988-89. 

-  Order  and  maintain  the  inventory,  and  prepare  and 
disseminate  procedures  for  obtaining  inventoried  goods. 

5.  Institute  "one  form"  purchasing  procedures  so  that 
procedures  are  as  simplified  for  the  users  (i.e.,  school- 
based  personnel) ,  as  possible. 

-  Research  to  identify  all  the  forms  and  procedures 
currently  in  use  to  order  things  and  services,  e.g., 
requisitions,  requests  for  contracts,  petty  cash  forms, 
travel  forms.  Form  20,  transportation  forms,  etc. 

-  Design  one  single  form  to  replace  all  the  current  forms. 
Include  directions  for  use  of  the  form  on  its  reverse 
side . 
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-  Revise  directions  for  purchasing  as  appropriate,  and 
include  an  index  so  that  buyers  can  find  directions  from 
an  alphabetical  list  of  the  items  or  services  desired. 

E.  Inventory  and  Control 

1.  Establish  and  maintain  an  automated  inventory  system. 

-  First  select  an  outside  agency  to  undertake  an  inventory 
of  instructional  materials  at  each  site. 

-  Conduct  a  manual  inventory  of  textbooks,  other  books, 
and  equipment  by  school  and  within  schools  by  grade  and 
subject. 

-  Provide  terminals  and  programming  for  an  inventory 
system  using  the  results  of  the  manual  inventory  as  base 
data  and  linked  to  the  expenditure  control  system  for 
automatic  updating. 

-  Develop  and  implement  procedures  for  deleting  items  from 
a  school's  inventory  as  items  are  lost,  stolen, 
excessed,  or  exchanged. 

-  Provide  staff  to  maintain  the  inventory  function  within 
the  Business  Department. 

-  Phase  in  a  bar  graph  inventory  system. 

2.  Create  and  support  a  system  for  exchanging  books  and 
materials  among  schools. 

-  As  part  of  the  manual  inventory  of  schools'  stocks, 
items  should  be  classified  as  follows:   in  regular  use, 
intermittent  use,  or  not  in  use. 

-  Catalogues  of  not-in-use  materials  should  be  printed  and 
circulated  at  regular  intervals. 

-  Explore  the  possibility  of  having  local  university 
students  help  with  this  process. 

3.  Review  losses  of  books,  equipment,  and  materials  on  an 
annual  basis. 

-  Inventories  should  be  monitored  centrally  through 
regular  review  of  automated  files. 

-  Inventories  should  be  inspected  on-site  not  less  than 
once  a  year. 

-  Loss  rates  should  be  reported  by  school,  and  within 
school  by  grade  and  subject. 

-  Establish  appropriate  Boston  Public  Schools  replacement 
and  penalty  procedures. 
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Conclusion 


I  believe  that  the  implementation  of  these  recommendations 
will  result  in  significant  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
instructional  materials  in  Boston  schools,  in  the  promptness 
with  which  they  are  delivered,  and  in  the  equity  with  which 
they  are  distributed  to  teachers.   This  in  turn  will  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  delivered  to  all  Boston  Public 
School  students. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  '  S 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING 

MIDDLE    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS 


GOAL  OP  THE  INITIATIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  initiative  is  to  strengthen  the  academic 
and  non-academic  offerings  in  all  secondary  schools  so  that  a 
basic  college  preparatory  sequence  is  available  to  all 
students,  and  all  students  are  able  to  acquire  the  skills  and 
knowledge  needed  to  have  a  real  choice  between  employment  and 
higher  education. 


THE  PROBLEM 

Boston's  middle  and  high  schools  have  been  the  focus  of 
conflict  and  change  in  recent  decades.   Secondary  schools 
bore  the  brunt  of  disruption  associated  with  desegregation  in 
the  late  1970 's  and  of  the  reorganization  from  a  mostly 
7-9/10-12  to  a  6-8/9-12  grade  structure.   In  the  early 
1980 's,  school  closings,  teacher  layoffs,  and  reorganization 
plans  also  destabilized  middle  and  high  schools. 

More  recently,  there  have  been  a  number  of  positive  develop- 
ments, leading  to  improvements  in  test  scores,  student 
attendance,  and  job/higher  education  placement.   Almost  half 
of  the  middle  and  high  schools  had  a  new  principal/headmaster 
appointed  in  the  last  six  years,  and  all  schools  have 
benefited  from  major  participation  by  university,  business, 
cultural,  and  social  service  collaborators.   A  series  of 
initiatives  have  brought  substantive  change  to  the 
organizational  structure  and  remedial  programs.,  of  middle 
schools,  and  high  schools  have  benefited  from  the  Boston 
Compact,  specialized  staff  (PIC  Coordinators) ,  school-based 
planning,  and  reorganization  of  Department  Heads. 

Nevertheless,  significant  problems  still  remain  that  keep 
middle  and  high  schools  from  achieving  their  full  potential. 

First,  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  high  school  courses 
offering  graduation  points  for  work  below  the  ninth  grade 
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OVERVIEW  OP  THE  SDPERINTENDENT ' S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  give  a  general  outline  of 
my  recommendations  for  upgrading  middle  and  high  school 
programs,  along  with  a  rationale  for  those  recommendations. 
More  detailed  recommendations  are  contained  in  the  next 
section. 

The  first  set  of  recommendations  addresses  the  need  for 
clearer  promotion  and  graduation  standards.   I  propose  that 
specific  competencies  be  achieved  in  reading.   Promotion  from 
first,  fifth,  and  eighth  grades  will  not  take  place  until  a 
minimum  level  of  skill  has  been  achieved  in  reading.   In 
addition,  graduation  from  high  school  will  continue  to  be 
based  on  students  achieving  skill  in  reading  as  one  of  the 
criteria  for  completing  the  12th  grade.   To  this  reading 
standard,  I  am  proposing  that  a  minimum  level  of  skill  in 
mathematics  now  be  required  for  graduation.   I  also  propose 
that  course  requirements  be  upgraded  so  that  four  years  of 
mathematics  (including  algebra)  are  part  of  every  student's 
experience. 

The  second  set  of  recommendations  addresses  the  need  for  more 
effective  intervention  with  students  who  are  having 
difficulty  meeting  curriculum  expectations.   I  am  proposing 
that  we  require  students  scoring  below  certain  percentile 
levels  on  the  Metropolitan  Reading  and  Math  Tests  to  attend 
after-school  sessions  and,  in  the  case  of  the  most  at-risk 
students,  Saturday  morning  sessions. 

My  third  set  of  recommendations  deals  with  the  need  to 
provide  more  flexibility  in  middle  school  scheduling  so  that 
the  diversity  of  student  needs  can  be  addressed.   This 
includes  adopting  practices  more  compatible  with  the  unique 
developmental  needs  of  young  adolescents. 

Fourth,  I  am  recommending  that  each  middle  and  high  school 
have  a  distinct  programmatic  theme,  either  on  a  school-wide 
basis  or  as  a  school-within-a-school  concept,  in  addition  to 
offering  a  solid  academic,  program.   As  we  adopt  a  new  student 
assignment  process  whose  philosophy  is  that  every  school 
should  be  thematic,  it  is  vital  that  each  school  establish 
its  own  drawing  and  holding  characteristics. 

Finally,  I  am  recommending  that  our  high  schools  develop  much 
stronger  student  activity  programs.   There  is  no  reason  why 
Boston  schools  cannot  have  the  kinds  of  activities  that  make 
high  schools  powerful  and  constructive  social  forces  in  their 
lives  -  and  which  suburban  and  private  school  students  take 
for  granted. 
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I  believe  that  if  we  implement  these  proposals,  our  middle 
and  high  schools  will  have  taken  major  steps  toward  being  the 
kinds  of  learning  environments  in  which  students  will  grow 
academically  and  socially,  and  from  which  they  will  graduate 
better  prepared  to  experience  success  in  the  world  of  higher 
education  and  work. 
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SOPBRINTBMDBNT '  S  RBCOHJIENDATIONS 


A.  Promotion  and  Graduation  Standards 

1.  Assure  that  students  have  reached  a  given  level  of  reading 
and  math  proficiency  as  determined  by  passing  standardized 
achievement  tests. 

a.  Implement  revised  promotion  standards.   The  measurement 
of  basic  competencies  in  reading  and  mathematics  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  scores  students  obtain  on  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  outlined  in  the 
Superintendent's  recommendations  on  Reading  (page  10)  and 
Mathematics  ( page  6 ) : 

-  Scoring  6.5  in  reading  and  math  before  entering  ninth 
grade; 

-  Scoring  8.5  in  reading  and  math  before  graduating  from 
high  school. 

b.  Institute  a  regular  review  of  courses  and  curriculum  for 
all  middle  and  high  schools. 

c.  Clearly  identify  required  math  courses  for  which  there 
can  be  no  substitutions. 

2.  Institute  the  following  revisions  in  high  school  graduation 
requirements: 

a.  Students  must  successfully  complete  four  years  of  high 
school  mathematics.   One  year  must  be  algebra. 

b.  Institute  "stretch"  courses  in  basic  skills  content 
areas,  particularly  mathematics,  wherein  successful 
completion  is  predicated  on  mastery  of  a  prescribed  body 
of  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  a  "time  served"  approach. 
For  example,  some  students  may  need  to  be  programmed  for 
a  year  and  a  half  of  Algebra  in  order  to  demonstrate  an. 
acceptable  degree  of  mastery  of  the  body  of  knowledge 
described  by  that  course  title,  while  others  may  cover 
the  curriculum  in  one  year.   Students  will  be  given  seven 
and  one-half  points  of  credit  for  the  "stretch"  course 
(five  points  per  year  and  two  and  one-half  a  semester). 

3.  Evaluate  more  accurately  students  in  need  of  remediation,  and 
provide  appropriate  services. 

a.  For  students  scoring  below  the  40th  percentile  in 

reading  and  mathematics  remedial  work  will  be  scheduled 
and  student  participation  is  expected.  » 
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b.  For  those  middle  school  students  scoring  below  the  25th 
percentile,  Saturday  sessions  will  be  scheduled  and 
participation  will  be  expected.   An  academic  coaching 
program  will  be  instituted  for  high  school  students 
achieving  below  the  2Sth  percentile  in  academic  subjects 
other  than  reading  and  mathematics. 

c.  Implement  the  remediation  program  recommended  in  the 
Superintendent's  Reading  (page  14)  and  Mathematics  (page 
11)  reports: 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

-  Extend  the  school  day  one-and-one  half  hours  for  middle 
school  students  scoring  below  the  40th  percentile  on  the 
Metropolitan  Test.   (Beginning  September  1988,  reading 
will  be  taught  three  days,  math  two  days,  to  students 
deficient  in  both  subjects); 

-  Institute  three-hour  Saturday  sessions  for  students 
scoring  below  the  25th  percentile.   (Beginning  September 
1988,  reading  will  be  taught  two  hours,  math  one  hour,  to 
students  deficient  in  both  subjects); 

-  Provide  access  to  a  special  summer  school  for  all  at-risk 
students,  focused  on  the  subject (s)  in  which  they  are 
deficient; 

-  Establish  the  opportunity  for  more  flexibility  in 
applying  the  course  requirements  for  at-risk  students  at 
the  middle  school  level  to  allow  time  for  remediation. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

-  Require  an  additional  period  of  reading  and  math  each 
day,  with  regular  credit  given; 

OR 

-  Require  an  8th  period  after-school  program  focused  on 
remediation; 

-  For  students  diagnosed  as  being  below  the  25th 
percentile,  coaching  will  also  be  established  and 
students  will  be  expected  to  participate.   Students  will 
be  coached  five  days  a  week; 

-  Provide  access  to  a  special  summer  school  for  all  at-risk 
students  focused  on  the  subject(s)  in  which  students  are 
deficient. 

d.  Evaluate  students  each  fall  to  determine  their  level  of 
mastery  in  basic  skills  courses. 

e.  Offer  courses  appropriate  to  students'  identified  levels, 
and  give  teachers  access  to  the  evaluation  information  so 
they  can  structure  their  classes  accordingly. 

f.  Administer  diagnostic  tests,  in  addition  to  the 
standardized  tests,  such  as  the  Brigance,  Durrell  or 
Spache  Diagnostic  Reading  Scales,  in  each  grade  6-12. 
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g.   Make  reading  in  the  content  areas  a  priority  for  all 
staff. 

h.   Base  the  curricular  content  of  remediation  classes  partly 
on  an  item  analysis  of  curriculum-referenced  test 
results. 

4.   Structure  teacher  time  to  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  for 
remediation  and  help  teachers  in  teaching  these  skills  across 
the  content  areas. 

a.  Provide  systematic  staff  development  and  in  service 
workshops  in  teaching  basic  math  and  reading  skills  in 
the  content  area  throughout  the  year. 

b.  Teach  reading  in  all  content  areas. 

B.  More  Effective  Intervention  with  Students  who  are  Having 

Difficulty  Meeting  Curriculum  Expectations 

1.   Tutoring/Remediation  for  Middle  School  Students 

a.  Promote  middle  school  scheduling  models  which  allow 
teachers  to  better  address  the  diversity  of  young 
adolescents,  and  reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary 
non-promotes. 

b.  Identify  upon  entrance  to  middle  school,  those  students 
who  have  not  reached  appropriate  academic  levels  and 
plan  immediately  for  remediation. 

c.  Make  remediation  a  priority  for  all  subject  area 
teachers. 

d.  Develop  and  conduct  staff  development  courses  in  reading 
and  mathematics.   Provide  incentives  such  as  inservice 
credit,  for  those  staff  members  who  participate  in  the 
program. 

e.  Initiate  after  school  study  classes  and  staff  them  using 
differentiated  instructional  schedules,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible. 

f.  Utilize  a  study  skills  program  in  Middle  Schools  to 
prepare  students  for  High  Schools. 

g.  Require  a  consistent  set  of  curriculum  requirements, 
structure,  and  approved  organization  for  all  BPS  middle 
schools. 
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2.   Reducing  Dropouts 

MIDDLE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

a.  Establish  a  Student  Services  Office  in  each  middle  and 
high  school,  as  proposed  in  the  Superintendent's  Boston 
Education  Plan  recommendation  on  Adolescent  Issues. 

b.  Return  Boston  High  School  to  its  original  mission  as  a 
school  for  problem  youth  and  likely  dropouts  and  expand 
it  to  include  Grade  8  students. 

c.  Identify  students  with  attendance  problems  early  and 
monitor  these  students  consistently. 

d.  Provide  workshops  for  teachers/students  to  help  in 
improvement  of  students'  self-esteem. 

e.  Help  students  who  are  slower  learners  or  have  different 
learning  styles  with  remediation  in  the  form  of  smaller 
classes,  high-interest  materials  and  activities,  and 
skilled  teaching. 

f.  Make  a  parent/teacher/administrator  conference  part  of 
the  determination  of  whether  a  student  should  repeat  a 
grade. 

g.  Introduce  alternatives  to  suspension,  including 
mediation,  behavioral  contracts,  and  on-site  counseling. 
Teachers,  counselors,  and  students  should  be  trained  as 
"schoolyard  mediators"  who  can  help  students  learn  new 
behaviors. 

h.   Conduct  periodic  instruction  on  the  attendance  standards, 
Promotion  Policy,  and  Code  of  Discipline. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
i.   Establish  a  two  teacher  cluster  program  in  each  of  the 
middle  schools  in  the  four  districts  modeled  on  the 
Compact  Ventures  Program.   These  clusters  will  serve  as 
schools-within-schools  for  students  who  are  academically 
at  risk  and  may  also  exhibit  some  personal  adjustment 
problems  such  as  poor  attendance  and  mild  acting  out. 
These  clusters  will  serve  about  45-50  students  and  will 
include  remediation  in  basic  subjects. 
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j .   Provide  transition  and  orientation  programs  for  students 
moving  from  5th  to  6th  grade,  such  as  expansion  of  the 
fifth  grade  summer  enrichment  program. 

k.   Expand  the  Private  Industry  Council  Business  Partnership 
Programs  to  include  middle  as  well  as  high  schools. 

1.   Establish  a  cluster  of  15-20  students  in  each  of  the  four 
districts  for  extremely  disruptive  students. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

m.   Establish  the  Compact  Ventures  Program  in  all  high 
schools  with  high  rates  of  student  attrition  (as 
described  in  the  Superintendent's  At-Risk  Youth 
recommendations). 

n.   Continue  to  develop  the  network  of  community-based 
alternative  education  programs,  and  coordinate  their 
curriculum  and  standards  wi^th  those  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  (see  At-Risk  Youth  recommendations). 


o.   Collaborate  with  the  Mayor's  Office  and  community-based 
organizations  to  establish  a  network  of  alternative 
education  programs  in  each  district  that  provide 
diploma-earning  programs  for  Boston  Public  School 
students. 

School-Site  Planning 

a.  Schools  will  be  required  to  draw  up  long-range  plans  for 
improving  academic  achievement,  professional  development, 
school  climate,  student  attendance,  etc.  and  for  reducing 
the  truancy  rate  in  middle  schools  and  dropout  rate  in 
high  schools. 

b.  Evaluate  the  overall  performance  of  each  school  as 
measured  by  student  attendance,  test  scores  in  reading 
and  math,  truancy/dropout  rate,  student  grade-to-grade 
promotion  rate  and  higher  education  and  career  employment 
placement  rate. 

c.  Establish  a  school  incentive  program  to  reward  schools 
with  high  rates  of  improvement  in  student  attendance, 
achievement,  and  retention.   (See  At-Risk 
recommendations ) 
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C.  Provide  More  Flexibility  in  Middle  School  Scheduling  so  that 
the  Diversity  of  Student  Needs  can  be  Addressed 

1.  Each  principal,  in  collaboration  with  the 

Community  Superintendent,  will  explore  and  identify  the 
best  scheduling  and  staffing  model  for  each  middle 
school. 

2.  Review  all  models  of  scheduling  and  give  each  school 
technical  assistance  in  developing  the  best  schedule  for 
its  needs. 

3.  To  the  greatest  degree  possible,  make  group  planning  time 
available  for  teachers  by  department  and  cluster. 
Directors  of  Instruction,  Principals  or  designated 
cluster  leaders  will  monitor  the  appropriate  use  of  this 
time. 


4   Adopt  practices  that  are  more  compatible  with  the 

developmental  needs  of  young  adolescent  students,  taking 
into  account  the  cultural  diversity  of  Boston's  student 
population.   Using  such  instruments  as  Middle  Grades 
Assessment  Program,  schools  should  conduct  a  school-based 
assessment  to  determine  ways  in  which  each  school  can 
better  meet  these  needs. 

5.  The  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  should  work 
with  teachers  to  help  staff  design  interdisciplinary 
curriculum  units  for  use  in  all  middle  grades. 

6.  Clusters  should  use  flexible  scheduling  to  allow  for 
implementation  of  interdisciplinary  curriculum  and 
increased  time  for  teacher  planning  and  decision-making. 

7.  Schools  should  develop  programs  providing  students  with 
community  involvement  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 

8.  Develop  mechanisms  for  all  principals  and  teachers  to 
share  successful  middle  school  practices  and  programs 
among  all  BPS  middle  schools,  such  as  Directors  of 
Instruction  meetings,  Middle  School  Principals  meeting, 
and  Instructional  Support  Teachers'  meetings. 
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Student  Activity  Programs 

1.  Provide  the  organizational  direction  and  make  the 
financial  commitment  to  encourage  good  student  activity 
programs,  which  could  vary  from  school  to  school. 

2.  Each  middle  and  high  school  should  carry  out  a  needs 
assessment  and  interest  inventories,  and  develop  a  plan 
to  determine  the  range  of  activities  for  which  there 
would  be  an  interest. 

3.  Middle  and  high  schools  should  develop  a  wide  range  of 
clubs  and  interest  activities,  such  as  band,  chorus, 
drama,  foreign  language  clubs,  chess  clubs,  travel  clubs, 
debate  teams,  arts  programs  and  other  high-interest 
activities. 

4.  Each  school  should  identify  activities  coordinators  who 
have  the  interest,  time,  and  skills  to  devote  to  student 
activities. 

5.  Each  school  should  develop  an  effective  student 
government  organization.   Student  government  should  have 
system-wide  and  regional  ties,  and  serve  as  a  basis  for 
student  exchange. 

6.  Implement  the  present  BPS  physical  education  curriculum 
fully  and  effectively  at  the  middle  and  high  school 
levels. 

7.  Strengthen  intramural  activities  and  competitive  sports 
at  the  middle  and  high  school  levels.   The  school  system, 
in  partnership  with  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  this 
area. 

8.  Recruit  top-flight  coaches  and  provide  training  in 
specific  coaching  areas,  in  sports  psychology,  safety, 
and  sports  medicine. 

9.  Improve  the  physical  education  facilities  and  equipment 
in  middle  and  high  schools. 

10.  Cooperate  with  the  business  community  and  colleges  and 
universities  to  develop  interest  and  support  for  public 
school  sports  and  fitness  programs,  including  staff 
training,  professional  information  and  skill  clinics, 
sports  medicine,  physical  rehabilitation,  and  injury 
prevention. 


« 
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E.  Programmatic  Themes  in  High  Schools 

1.   Each  high  school  will  have  a  programmatic  theme  or  thrust. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  a  school-wide  theme  (for  example,  the 
Humphrey  Center's  focus  on  vocational  education)  while  others  may 
have  a  school-within-a-school  program  for  a  portion  of  the 
student  body  (for  example,  a  law  and  government  program  for  3  00 
9th-12th  graders). 

Themes  currently  in  operation  in  Boston  High  Schools  are: 

Boston  Latin  School  -  Classics 

Boston  Latin  Academy  -  Classics 

Boston  Technical  -  Science/Technology 

Copley  Square  -  Foreign  Languages /International 

Umana  -  Science/Technology 

English/Fenway  -  Performing  Arts,  Cluster 

Madison  Park/Humphrey  Center  -  Vocational 

Boston  High  -  Work-Study 

Themes  that  are  presently  being  considered  as  school- 
within-a-school  program  offerings  are  the  following: 

-  Law  and  Government  -  Computers 

-  Visual  and  Performing  Arts       -  Public  Service 

-  Finance  and  Banking  -  Media 

-  College  Preparation/Traditional  -  Medical  Careers 

-  Environmental  Science 

These  nine  themes  are  being  considered  as  the 
programmatic  thrusts  for  the  Boston  high  schools  that  do 
not  presently  have  a  unique  curriculum  or  magnet 
designation.  In  accordance  with  the  new  Student 
Assignment  Plan  being  proposed,  every  high  school  would 
have  a  distinctive  and  attractive  program.   In  addition, 
all  middle  schools  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  thematic 
programs  which  can  meet  the  academic  and  social  needs  of 
their  students.   These  will  be  considered 
school-within-a-school  in  structure. 


CONCLUSION 

I  believe  that  the  implementation  of  these  proposals,  in 
conjunction  with  related  recommendations  in  other  Boston 
Education  Plan  reports,  will  greatly  strengthen  the  academic  and 
non-academic  offerings  of  our  middle  and  high  schools.   The 
result  will  be  that  more  students  will  acquire  the  skills  and 
knowledge  they  need  to  have  broad  options  for  employment  and 
higher  education. 
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SUPERINTENDENT    '    S 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING 

PROFESSIONAL        DEVELOPMENT 


GOALS  OP   THE   INITIATIVE 

The  purpose  of   this   initiative   is   to   improve   teaching  and 
administrative   leadership   in  all   schools  by  greatly  expanding 
the  frequency,   duration,   quality,    and   variety  of  professional 
development  efforts,   and  by  improving   the  process  of  super- 
vision,  support,   and  evaluation. 


THE   PROBLEM 

An  educational  system  sustains  itself  only  when  the  adults 
teaching  and  administering  it  renew  themselves  as  learners 
and  are  actively  involved  in  their  own  professional  growth. 
Despite  some  successful  programs  in  individual  schools  and 
districts,  and  despite  the  dedicated  efforts  of  many  teachers 
and  administrators  to  further  their  own  professional 
development,  the  Boston  schools  do  not  have  an  effective 
overall  professional  development  program. 

The  experience,  education,  and  successful  practices  that 
already  exist  within  the  staff  provide  us  with  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  plan  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  in 
the  system.   Boston's  partnerships  with  other  school  systems 
and  with  universities,  businesses,  cultural  institutions,  and 
community  groups  offer  numerous  resources  that  can  be 
harnessed  to  address  educational  concerns  in  a  collaborative 
fashion. 

School-based  staff  in  Boston  are  not  unlike  their  colleagues 
in  other  urban  school  systems  across  the  country.   They  are 
largely  a  veteran  core  of  teachers  who  received  the  major 
portion  of  their  training  as  much  as  two  decades  ago. 
Education  has  changed  in  those  two  decades,  as  have  the 
learning  needs  of  students.   Current  research  on  teaching  and 
learning  has  resulted  in  improved  techniques  for  addressing 
the  richness  of  learning  styles  found  in  a  diverse  student 
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population.   Teachers  and  administrators  need  opportunities 
to  study  and  apply  these  strategies  in  their  schools. 

In  Boston,  there  is  an  additional  challenge  for  school  staffs 
in  the  implementation  of  new  curriculum,  testing,  and 
promotion  standards.   Teachers  are  called  upon  to  adopt  these 
changes  within  little  or  no  systematic,  comprehensive  support 
programs. 

How  has  this  situation  arisen?  A  number  of  factors  have 
contributed  to  this  situation  over  time: 

First,  the  school  department  does  not  have  a  systemwide 
approach  to  improving  teaching  and  learning  based  on  the 
current  knowledge  base,  nor  does  it  have  a  comprehensive 
training  model  or  a  long-range  plan  for  professional 
development.   In  a  school  system  as  large  and  diverse  as 
Boston,  it  is  vital  that  there  be  a  common  language  and  a 
research-based  set  of  beliefs  that  form  the  backbone  for 
professional  development,  support,  supervision,  and 
evaluation,  and  that  efforts  to  develop  staff  are  planned 
over  a  number  of  years. 

Second,  the  system  does  not  have  a  unified  central  office  of 
professional  development.   Several  different  departments  and 
individuals  share  the  job  of  bringing  support  and  direction 
to  staff  training  efforts  -  School  Assistance,  Instructional 
Services,  staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
for  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Student  Support  Services, 
Bilingual,  Chapter  I,  District  Offices,  and  others.  This 
fragmentation  of  responsibility  has  resulted  in  unsystematic 
and  sometimes  uncoordinated  efforts. 

Third,  in  the  absence  of  a  systemwide  model  for  professional 
development  and  strong  central  leadership,  the  system  has  lost 
countless  opportunities  for  effective  professional  development 
because  of  fragmented,  one-shot  workshops  and  lectures  that  are 
seldom  effective  in  changing  classroom  practice.   Research  on 
effective  professional  development  clearly  shows  that  it  must 
deal  with  the  key  unit  of  change  -  the  school  staff  -  and 
involve  that  unit  as  a  team  in  planning,  stating  issues,  and 
working  together  to  improve  both  the  climate  and  the  pedagogy  in 
the  building.   This  points  toward  school-based  professional 
development,  with  resources  and  support  available  from  a  central 
professional  development  office. 

Fourth,  even  in  situations  where  Boston  Public  School 
professional  development  efforts  have  had  the  right 
ingredients,  there  is  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to 
effective  team-building  and  school  improvement  -  the  lack  of 
regular,  focused  inservice  meeting  time.   The  current 
collective  bargaining  agreement  with  the  Boston  Teachers 
Union  allows  school  staffs  precious  little  time  to  meet 
together  to  discuss  schoolwide  issues,  curriculum-specific 
issues,  or  student-specific  issues,  or  to  draw  on  outside 
resources  for  their  own  professional  development.   Without 
regular  meeting  time,  staff  members  remain  largely 
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isolated  from  one  another  and  professional  development  is 
dependent  on  voluntarism  (which  does  not  engage  the  entire 
staff)  or  on  expensive  stipends  -  which  in  most  cases  means 
that  it  does  not  take  place.   The  lack  of  common  meeting  time 
does  incalculable  damage  to  staff  morale,  collegiality, 
curriculum  planning,  and  other  professional  activities  that 
could  enhance  staff  effectiveness. 

Finally,  the  current  performance  evaluation  process  and 
instrument  are  seriously  deficient  and  detract  from  the 
quality  of  supervision  and  evaluation.   Problems  begin  with 
the  instruments  themselves,  which  do  not  reflect  the  current 
knowledge  base  about  teaching  and  administrative  leadership. 
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OVERVIEW  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Professional  development  is  at  the  heart  of  creating 
effective  education  for  Boston  students.   If  schools  are  to 
be  communities  of  learners,  it  is  essential  that  we  invest 
not  just  in  students,  but  in  those  who  are  their  role  models: 
teachers,  administrators,  and  other  school-based  staff. 
Adults  and  students  in  a  school  community  have  a  relationship 
of  mutual  interdependence.   As  they  pursue  their  separate  but 
related  tasks,  one  cannot  succeed  if  the  other  fails.   Any 
contribution  to  the  success  of  school  staff  is  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  students  with  whom  they 
work. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  some  successful  central  and 
school-based  staff  development  efforts.  Some  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  principals/headmasters  and  community 
superintendents,  have  launched  significant,  timely,  and  cost- 
effective  staff  training  programs.  My  desire  is  to  maintain 
and  encourage  site-level  staff  development  while  tying  these 
efforts  as  much  as  possible  to  a  systemwide  focus. 

Strengthening  our  professional  development  program  is  a 
function  of  pooling  our  own  resources  more  effectively  and 
collaborating  with  the  university,  business,  medical,  and 
social  service  partners  who  have  shown  themselves  ready  and 
able  to  help  us.   I  intend  to  solidify  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  professional  development  structure  around  the 
collaborative  venture. 

To  reach  these  goals,  I  am  making  four  basic  recommendations. 
First,  I  am  proposing  that  the  school  department  adopt  a 
single,  unified  philosophy  of  instruction  and  supervision 
that  is  based  on  current  research  about  effective  teaching 
and  school  administration  and  is  open-ended  enough  to  serve 
the  BPS  over  a  period  of  years.   I  believe  that  the  model 
described  in  The  Skillful  Teacher  by  Jonathan  Saphier  and 
Robert  Gower  (which  is  already  widely  used  in  the  system  and 
has  been  the  text  of  a  number  of  school-based  and  central 
staff  development  efforts)  is  the  best  model  for  the  system 
to  adopt  at  this  time.   The  Skillful  Teacher  describes  a 
methodical  process  to  help  teachers  build  greater  competence 
in  their  teaching  skills.   The  training  process  focuses  on 
actual  teacher  behaviors  and  guides  teachers  through  a 
systematic  analysis  of  models  of  teaching  as  they  relate  to 
their  own  teaching  strengths.   The  result  is  an  increased 
repertoire  of  strategies  and  approaches  to  use  in  the 
classroom. 

Part  of  the  philosophy  adopted  must  be  the  conviction  that 
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effective  professional  development  takes  place  over  an 
extended  period  of  time,  involves  teachers  and  administrators 
in  planning  and  development  so  that  training  activities  are 
responsive  to  real  school  needs,  and  as  much  as  possible 
takes  place  at  the  school  site  and  affects  the  entire  staff 
of  each  school. 

The  Saphier/Gower  model  is  built  on  a  framework  of  a  large 
number  of  specific  behaviors  and  classroom  situations  that 
make  the  model  immediately  available  as  a  tool  for  teacher 
self-improvement,  staff  development,  supervision,  and  teacher 
evaluation. 

Second,  I  am  recommending  that  we  establish  a  single,  unified 
staff  development  office  located  in  a  field-based 
professional  development  resource  center.   This  will  involve 
reorganizing  several  existing  departments  to  unify  staff 
training  and  support  under  a  single  director  under  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  for  Curriculum  and  Instruction.   The  new 
Department  of  Professional  Development  will  draw  up  a  long- 
range  plan  for  staff  training  and  support  and  provide 
resources  and  networking  for  school-based  efforts. 

Third,  I  am  recommending  that  we  increase  the  number  of 
school-based  inservice  meetings.   These  sessions  would  focus 
on  professional  development  efforts  including,  but  not 
limited  to:   school  planning  and  management  issues, 
curriculum  issues,  student  development  issues,  and  systemwide 
initiatives.   The  impact  of  this  recommendation  on  teachers 
will  be  negotiated  with  the  Boston  Teachers  Union. 

Finally,  I  am  recommending  that  the  current  performance 
evaluation  system  be  revised  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
current  research  on  effective  teaching  and  administration  and 
the  latest  thinking  about  effective  supervision  and  evalua- 
tion.  Teachers  and  administrators  should  hear  the  same 
messages  about  instruction  and  speak  the  same  pedagogical 
language  in  their  orientation,  training,  staff  support, 
supervision,  and  evaluation,  which  means  that  the 
Saphier/Gower  model  should  form  the  framework  for  the  new 
performance  evaluation  process.   Because  of  the  urgency  of 
putting  a  new  evaluation  system  in  place  and  the  complexity 
of  the  task,  I  recommend  that  we  hire  a  special  project 
manager  to  take  on  this  task,  consulting  with  a  network  of 
teacher,  administrative,  parent,  and  community  committees  to 
ensure  comprehensive  outreach  and  involvement, 

I  believe  that  if  we  carry  out  these  initiatives,  we  will  see 
significant  improvements  in  staff  morale  and  effectiveness  at 
the  building  level,  which  will  result  in  improved  school 
effectiveness  and  student  achievement. 
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SUPERINTENDENT ' S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  section,  I  will  outline  the  specific  recommendations 
I  would  like  to  implement  over  the  next  few  years  to  improve 
the  professional  development  of  school-based  staff.   I 
believe  that  successful  implementation  of  these  initiatives 
will  bring  about  significant  improvements  in  the  effective- 
ness and  morale  of  Boston  teachers  and  administrators  and  in 
the  achievement  of  Boston  Public  School  students.. 


A.  Dnified  Instructional  Philosophy 

1.  Establish  a  systemwide  prototype  of  effective  teaching  and 
school  administration:   the  model  described  by  Jonathan 
Saphier  and  Rober  Gower  in  The  Skillful  Teacher. 

2.  Make  this  model  the  philosophy  and  common  language  for: 

-  Orientation  of  new-to-the-system  teachers  and 
administrators 

-  On-going  professional  development  programs  for  present 
school-based,  district,  and  central  staff 

-  Supervision  and  evaluation  of  school-based  staff  (see 
the  section  on  performance  evaluation  below) 

B.  Central  and  District  Office  Leadership  and  Support 

1.  Establish  a  Professional  Development  Resource  Center 
managed  by  a  Director  of  Professional  Development.   The 
Professional  Development  Resource  Center  will  coordinate 
all  staff  training  and  development  activities, 
prioritizing  programs  each  year  to  support  the 
Superintendent's  initiatives  as  they  evolve  over  the 
timelines  set  forth  in  The  Boston  Education  Plan.   For 
example,  the  major  emphasis  will  be  on  reading,  math,  and 
writing  over  the  next  two  school  years.   All  district 
support  staff  will  also  receive  consistent  training  at  the 
Professional  Development  Resource  Center. 

2.  Examine  the  relationship  between  the  proposed  Professional 
Development  Resource  Center  and  other  offices  reporting  to 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Curriculum  and  Instruction, 
and  develop  a  plan  for  a  unified  systemwide  structure  for 
professional  development. 

fl 

3.  Create  a  Curriculum  Specialist  position  in  each  district 
office,  reporting  to  the  Community  Superintendent,  to  work 
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with  elementary  principals  and  teachers  on  professional 
development  issues. 

4.  Develop  and  finalize  job  descriptions  for  the  Director  of 
Professional  Development  and  the  five  district-based 
Curriculum  Specialists,  emphasizing  strong  instructional 
experience,  successful  teaching,  training  ability,  good 
coordination  and  interpersonal  skills,  and  credibility. 
The  overall  mission  of  the  roles  is  to: 

-  Create  in  each  school  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect, 
trust,  and  professional  collaboration  where  questioning, 
experimenting,  and  learning  are  encouraged  and  valued 

-  Involve  staff  in  professional  development  activities 
during  the  regular  school  day 

-  Assist  individuals  in  schools  to  identify  their  own 
learning/teaching  strengths  and  needs  and  to  develop  a 
professional  development  plan 

-  Form  a  school  team  to  coordinate  individual  professional 
development  strengths  and  needs  into  an  effective  school 
professional  development  plan 

-  Directly  link  the  school's  implementation  of  its 
professional  development  plan  to  district  and  citywide 
goals  for  professional  development 

-  Coordinate  and  initiate  the  school's  collaboration  with 
universities,  cultural  institutions,  businesses,  etc. 

-  Provide  continuous  learning  experiences  for  staff  by 
referring  them  to  Boston  Public  School  and  Boston  area 
courses,  seminars,  institutes,  professional  conferences, 
etc. 

5.  Clarify  job  descriptions  relative  to  staff  development 
responsibilities  for  the  middle  school  Directors  of 
Instruction  and  the  high  school  Department  Heads  to 
solidify  their  role  as  school-based  staff  development 
specialists. 

6.  Develop  a  multi-year  training  program  for  Principals  and 
Headmasters,  Directors  of  Instruction,  Department  Heads, 
Curriculum  Specialists,  other  administrators,  teachers, 
and  support  staff. 

-  A  Professional  Development  Model  will  be  defined  for 
1987-88  that  will  integrate  the  newly-developed  staff 
development  network  linking  schools,  districts,  central 
office,  and  the  Professional  Development  Resource  Center 
for  information  dissemination,  needs  assessment, 
identification  of  promising  practices,  and  other 
activities. 

-  Provide  regular  opportunities  for  professional 
development  personnel  throughout  the  system  to  meet  and 
work  closely  together  to  connect  schools,  districts,  and 
citywide  strengths  and  needs. 

-  Provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  pilot 
schools  in  developing  and  implementing  (as  part  of  their 
1987-88  school  improvement  plan)  strong  professional 
development  components. 
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-  For  all  new-to-the-system  teachers  and 
paraprofessionals,  conduct  a  thorough  orientation 
program  including: 

-  A  welcome  to  the  Boston  Public  Schools 

-  Comprehensive  information  on  the  school  system  and  its 
policies  and  procedures 

-  The  system's  philosophy  of  instruction 

-  Curriculum  expectations 

-  Instructional  materials 

7.  Examine  actual  and  potential  external  grants  with  a  view 
to  marshalling  available  resources  under  the  banner  of  the 
Professional  Development  Resource  Center. 

8.  Develop  a  process  for  identifying  and  evaluating 
professional  development  programs  currently  in  operation. 

9.  Develop  a  procedure  for  validating  effective  professional 
development  programs. 

10.  Develop  and  disseminate  exemplary  program  prototypes  to 
school  administrators  and  school-based  Professional 
Development  Specialists. 

11.  Conduct  a  systemwide  needs  assessment  to  determine 
continuous  learning  needs  for  Boston  Public  School 
personnel. 

12.  Prepare  goals  and  an  action  plan  for  professional 
development  programs  and  support  for  1987-88. 

13.  Provide  training  formats  based  on  the  best  research  and 
theory  of  successful  adult  learning  and  training 
techniques,  including: 

-  Information  sharing 

-  Demonstration  and  practice 

-  Feedback  and  support  in  controlled  practice 

-  Opportunity  for  support  and  assistance  (coaching)  in 
actual  implementation. 

14.  Use  a  variety  of  formats  for  professional  development, 
including  (but  not  limited  to) : 

-  Workshop  series  (after  school,  during  school,  for 
identified  groups,  for  identified  skills) 

-  Courses 

-  Intensive  practicums  during  the  school  day 

-  Teacher  exchanges  for  specified  times 

-  Classroom  demonstrations  by  peers  and  colleagues 

-  Peer  coaching 

-  Mentor  relationships 

-  Team  curriculum  change  projects 

-  University  fellowships  in  clinical  teaching 

-  Schools  focused  on  clinical  teaching-learning  models 
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C.  Performance  Evaluation 


1.  Assign  a  special  Project  Manager  to  review,  revise,  and 
reconunend  modifications  of  Boston's  current  performance 
evaluation  process  and  instrument. 

-  Develop  a  task  description  for  the  special  Project 
Manager 

-  Recruit  and  appoint  an  appropriate  person 

2.  Direct  the  Project  Manager  to  conduct  the  following  work 
plan: 

a.  Review  recommendations  made  by  the  Professional 
Development  Project  Team  and  information  from 
questionnaires  and  interviews  with  Boston  Public  School 
teachers  and  administrators. 

b.  Develop  a  revised  performance  evaluation  process  for 
the  system,  based  on  the  unified  philosophy  of 
instruction  adopted  by  the  Boston  Public  Schools.   The 
adopted  model  will  include  instruments  and  a  training 
model  for  possible  implementation  during  the  1988-89 
school  year. 

c.  Submit  the  package  to  the  Superintendent  for  review  and 
submission  to  the  School  Committee  and  collective 
bargaining  agents. 

3.  Once  the  new  performance  evaluation  process  is  approved, 
provide  across-the-board  training  in  supervision  and 
evaluation  techniques  to  all  evaluators,  including 
training  in  the  skills  of  observation,  diagnosis, 
conferencing,  peer  coaching,  etc. 

4.  Develop  and  encourage  methods  for  applauding  successful 
practices,  including  reinstituting  teacher-of-the-year 
awards  for  each  district. 


Conclusion 

I  believe  that  by  putting  in  place  a  state-of-the-art, 
systemwide  definition  of  effective  teaching  and  school 
administration,  by  establishing  an  appropriately-staffed, 
unified  professional  development  center  to  carry  that 
philosophy  to  all  staff,  by  increasing  school-based  inservice 
meetings,  and  by  revising  the  performance  evaluation  process 
and  instruments,  we  will  have  established  a  structure  within 
which  an  effective  professional  development  program  can 
operate  in  the  years  ahead.   By  supporting  the  professional 
development  of  staff,  we  will  be  taking  the  most  important 
step  toward  bringing  first-rate  education  to  all  Boston 
students. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING 

SAFE    AND    ORDERLY    SCHOOLS 


GOALS  OP  THE  INITIATIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  initiative  is  to  provide  citywide  and 
school-based  strategies  that  will  allow  all  students  to 
attend  school  in  a  climate  in  which  they  feel  secure, 
respected,  and  able  to  concentrate  on  the  business  of 
learning. 


THE  PROBLEM 

Since  the  turmoil  of  the  1970 's,  Boston  public  schools  have 
made  significant  progress  in  providing  their  students  with  a 
more  positive  school  climate.   The  improvement  is  due  to  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  hard  work  of  many  school- 
based  staff,  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Safety 
Services,  collaboration  with  the  School  Committee's  Student 
Safety  Subcommittee,  the  1982  Code  of  Discipline,  alternative 
education  programs  for  at-risk  students,  the  work  of  the 
Boston  Student  Human  Services  Collaborative,  and  the 
implementation  of  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1983 
Making  Our  Schools  Safer  for  Learning  task  force  report. 

But  although  the  level  of  violence  and  discipline  problems 
has  declined  markedly  in  recent  years,  there  is  still  an 
unacceptable  number  of  fights,  assaults,  dangerous  objects, 
and  safety-related  incidents  in  our  schools.   During  the 
1985-86  school  year,  251  dangerous  objects  were  confiscated 
from  Boston  Public  Schools  students  and  there  were  231 
physical  assaults  in  the  schools.   This  level  of  violence, 
while  limited^ to  relatively  few  schools,  undermines  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  required  for  teaching  and  learning  and 
tarnishes  the  reputation  of  the  system  as  a  whole.   Below  is 
a  discussion  of  the  most  important  factors  in  our  continuing 
safety  problems. 
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Urban  schools  like  those  in  Boston  face  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility.  Some  of  our  students  come  to  us  very  troubled;  some 
come  from  difficult  neighborhoods;  some  come  from  families 
that  have  problems.   Each  deserves,  however,  a  quality 
program.  We  must  meet  their  human  as  well  as  their  academic 
needs  if  they  are  to  get  the  first-rate  education  to  which 
they  are  entitled.   From  1972-78,  homicide  was  the  leading 
cause  of  all  injury-related  deaths  among  adolescents  in 
Boston.   From  1978-80,  22  percent  of  all  15-19  year  old 
deaths  in  Boston  were  due  to  homicide.   This  figure  rose  to 
31  percent  between  1981  and  1983.   Violent  behavior  is 
learned  and  reinforced  by  the  stress  of  living  in  poverty,  by 
the  role  models  to  whom  young  people  relate,  and  by  the 
depiction  of  violence  and  crime  on  television  and  in  films. 
The  needs  of  hundreds  of  high-risk  students  are  not  being  met 
because  of  the  undersupply  and  underfunding  of  appropriate 
alternative  programs  inside  and  outside  the  Boston  Public 
Schools. 

At  the  root  of  much  violent  behavior  is  a  sense  of  alienation 
among  some  students.   This  contributes  to  a  negative  climate 
and  an  increase  in  discipline  and  safety  problems  of  a 
school.   Alienated  students  develop  an  adversarial  attitude 
toward  teachers  and  school  administrators  and  have  little 
feeling  of  participation  in  and  ownership  of  their  school. 
Without  a  sense  of  belonging,  there  is  little  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  other  human  beings  or  school  property. 

In  addition,  coordination  between  the  schools  and  the  courts, 
probation  officers,  the  Department  of  Youth  Services,  social 
workers,  and  other  youth  workers  has  been  inadequate, 
hampering  the  kind  of  follow-up  that  is  so  important  to 
making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  high-risk  students. 

Contributing  to  the  negative  climate  in  some  schools  is  the 
poor  state  of  the  buildings  themselves.   Deferred 
maintenance,  filthy  corridors  and  bathrooms,  and  dreary 
physical  surroundings  are  taken  by  students  as  signs  of  a 
neglectful  and  uncaring  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  system. 
These  problems  also  contribute  to  the  frustration  of  school 
administrators,  who  often  feel  helpless  to  improve  the 
situation. 

Positive  educational  programs  aimed  at  preventing  violence 
and  discipline  problems  are  not  yet  in  place  in  most  schools. 
Many  teachers  and  school  administrators  have  developed 
effective  methods  for  creating  a  positive  climate  and 
preventing  discipline  problems,  but  there  are  significant 
gaps  in  the  training  of  many  school  and  safety  personnel  in 
the  most  effective  prevention  strategies.   Students  who  are 
continually  disruptive  are  students  whose  needs  are  not  being 
met.   Without  extensive  efforts  to  improve  the  support  for 
such  students  in  our  high  shcools,  the  few  will  continue  to 
disrupt  the  many  to  the  detriment  of  all. 

Many  Boston  School  Police  officers  are  trained  in  law  > 

enforcement  and  intervention  strategies,  but  a  higher  level       ' 
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of  training,  additional  staffing,  and  stability  of  assign- 
ments to  particular  school  buildings,  would  add  to  their 
effectiveness . 

The  disproportionate  number  of  out-of-school  suspensions  in 
middle  and  high  schools  given  to  black  male  students  is  a 
cause  of  ongoing  concern  and  needs  to  be  investigated. 
During  the  1985-86  school  year,  for  example,  9.9  percent  of 
black  male  students  were  suspended,  while  suspensions  went  to 
only  4.6  percent  of  white  males  and  3.3  percent  of  other 
minority  group  males.   The  reasons  for  the  racial  disparity 
are  not  clear,  and  authoritative  answers  and  remedies  are 
required. 

Social  promotions,  disciplinary  transfers,  special  promotion 
consideration  given  to  bilingual  and  special  education 
students,  and  intake  procedures  for  returning  out-of-school 
youth  and  new  enrollees  can  also  result  in  safety  problems. 
Safety-related  problems  may  occur  because  such  procedures 
introduce  students  into  a  school  when  school  administrators 
are  uninformed  of  students'  needs  and  unprepared  to  provide 
the  appropriate  support.   These  students  are  thus  admitted  to 
schools  under  conditions  that  greatly  increase  the  chances  of 
their  becoming  frustrated,  disenchanted,  and  involved  in 
safety-related  problems. 

In  short,  there  are  significant  unmet  needs  among  Boston 
students  that  contribute  to  the  system's  safety  problems. 
The  following  sections  will  outline  my  recommendations  for 
addressing  these  needs. 
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OVERVIEW  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  a  brief  summary  of 
my  recommendations,  along  with  a  rationale  for  the  course  of 
action  I  am  proposing.   I  believe  that  the  implementation  of 
these  recommendations  will  result  in  better  learning  environ- 
ments and,  therefore,  improve  academic  achievement  for  Boston 
students  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  first  cluster  of  recommendations  addresses  the  need  to 
keep  the  Code  of  Discipline  as  the  centerpiece  of  safety  in 
the  schools.   Each  year,  there  must  be  staff  training, 
orientation  of  students  and  parents,  monitoring  of  data,  and 
review  of  the  appropriateness  of  citywide  and  school-based 
discipline  documents.   I  am  also  recommending  that 
alternative  forms  of  punishment  be  implemented  where 
appropriate,  including  in-school  suspensions,  after-hours 
school  service,  restitution  of  property,  denial  of  bus 
transportation,  referral  to  the  Barron  Assessment  and 
Counseling  Center,  and  others.   I  also  recommend  that  we  join 
hands  with  local  media  to  enlist  parents  and  the  community  in 
a  concerted  anti-violence  campaign. 

Second,  I  am  proposing  a  series  of  safety  curriculums 
focusing  on  violence  prevention,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
prevention,  and  other  safety  issues.   These  will  involve 
purchase  and  implementation  of  complete  curriculum  packages 
appropriate  to  our  multicultural  student  body,  and  the 
training  and  support  of  staff  implementing  the  documents. 

Third,  I  am  recommending  a  series  of  programs  for  disruptive 
students  -  those  youngsters  who  are  not  academically  at-risk 
or  in  need  of  special  education  services  but  who  are 
disrupting  classrooms  and  schools  and  undermining  their  own 
education  and  that  of  their  peers.   These  programs  will 
include  self-contained  high  school  classes,  mini-clusters,  a 
shift  in  focus  for  Boston  High  School,  and  middle  school 
clusters  for  each  district. 

Fourth,  I  am  recommending  more  effective  liaison  with  the 
courts  and  the  legal  system  around  court-involved  students. 
This  will  involve  more  effective  and  efficient  treatment  of 
students  in  the  courts  and  closer  ties  with  other  agencies  so 
that  students  do  not  slip  through  the  cracks  of  the  system. 

Fifth,  as  also  recommended  in  the  Adolescent  Issues  and 
Counseling  and  Guidance  reports,  I  am  proposing  a  series  of 
school-based  services  designed  to  meet  the  human  needs  of 
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secondary  school  students  and  refer  them  to  neighborhood 
health  clinics  and  hospitals  for  more  in-depth  medical  and 
social  service  support.   The  Student  Support  Offices  in  high 
schools,  as  well  as  other  staff,  will  be  more  attuned  than 
current  services  allow  to  the  social  and  behavioral  needs  of 
students,  including  the  early  warning  signs  of  depression  and 
suicide. 

Sixth,  I  am  proposing  that  the  Boston  School  Police  be 
trained  and  supported  in  a  more  effective  role  of  violence 
prevention  and  education.   I  am  recommending  a  Crisis 
Intervention  Team  that  can  be  deployed  on  short  notice  to  go 
into  schools  with  major  safety  problems,  including  weapons, 
and  assist  in  resolving  the  difficulty.   In  general,  Boston 
students  conduct  themselves  in  a  fine  manner.   But  there  has 
been  a  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  weapons  being  brought 
into  schools.   This  is  the  area  of  concern  that  could  have 
the  most  negative  impact  on  school  safety  and  climate. 
Weapons  are  indeed  dangerous  and  can  pose  a  major  problem  for 
students  and  staff.   A  group  of  eight  officers  will  be 
specially  trained  to  deal  with  crisis  situations,  but  on  a 
daily  basis  will  be  deployed  to  regular  assignments.   When 
the  need  arises,  they  can  be  deployed  to  the  crisis  site  to 
assist  the  site  administrator. 

If  a  site  administrator  determines,  as  an  example,  that 
numerous  weapons  are  being  brought  into  a  school,  the 
administrator  can  request  the  assistance  of  the  Crisis 
Intervention  Team.   This  Team  may  assist  in  observing  closely 
the  students  in  and  around  the  school  and  help  in  searching 
students  and  lockers  for  weapons  if  appropriate,  consistent 
with  students'  constitutional  rights. 

Finally,  I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  students  and 
.staff  working  in  decent,  academically  and  personally 
stimulating  learning  environments.   I  am  reinforcing  in  this 
report  the  recommendations  in  the  Facilities  report 
concerning  bringing  all  Boston  public  school  buildings  up  to 
first-class  standards  of  maintenance  and  repair.   And  I  am 
reinforcing  the  recommendations  of  the  Middle  and  High  School 
reports  on  the  need  for  full  academic  programs  and  a 
stimulating  range  of  extracurricular  activities  for  all 
middle  and  high  school  students. 

I  believe  that  the  implementation  of  these  recommendations 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  situation  where  all 
Boston  students  can  go  to  school  in  a  climate  in  which  they 
feel  secure,  respected,  and  able  to  concentrate  on  the 
business  of  learning. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  section,  I  will  outline  the  specific  activities  I 
propose  to  implement  to  improve  the  safety  and  climate  of  our 
schools.   I  believe  that  if  we  are  able  to  carry  out  these 
recommendations  successfully,  significant  improvements  will 
occur  in  the  learning  atmosphere  of  all  schools,  which  will, 
in  conjunction  with  other  Boston  Education  Plan  recommenda- 
tions, improve  the  level  of  student  achievement. 

A.  Code  of  Discipline 

1.  Continue  the  Code  of  Discipline  and  Standards  of  Behavior 
as  the  basic  rules  governing  student  rights  and 
responsibilities . 

2.  Ensure  that  all  students,  school  personnel,  and  parents 
are  fully  knowledgeable  about  the  contents  of  the  Code  of 
Discipline,  Standards  of  Behavior,  School-Based  Rules,  and 
the  procedures  used  to  implement  safety  regulations,  and 
that  the  provisions  in  the  documents  will  be  uniformly  and 
fairly  enforced  in  all  schools. 

-  Re-issue  Standards  at  the  start  of  each  school  year. 

-  Reinforce  the  penalties  for  weapons  and  drug  offenses 
with  all  students. 

-  Continue  mandatory  instruction  for  all  students, 
parents,  and  staff  in  the  approved  Standards  of 
Behavior. 

-  Provide  inservice  training  for  all  Community  Superin- 
tendents, Headmasters,  Principals,  and  teachers  in 
administering  the  Code  of  Discipline. 

3.  Enforce  present  standards  for  students  involved  in  weapons 
offenses . 

4.  Consider  alternative  penalties,  including  mandatory  school 
service,  for  school  offenders.   It  has  been  suggested  that 
one  hour  of  service  replace  each  day  of  suspension. 
Service  should  be  a  condition  of  suspension  and  performed 
at  the  end  of  the  academic  day.   The  program  would  be 
administered  at  the  individual  school  level. 

5.  Require  restitution  in  the  form  of  direct  school  service 
for  offenses  against  school  property  or  require  monetary 
restitution. 
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6.  When  appropriate,  deny  transportation  to  students  involved 
in  bus-related  infractions. 

7.  Maintain  accurate  records  of  student  disciplinary 
infractions  in  order  to  monitor  trends  in  student  conduct 
and  develop  proactive  measures. 

8.  Review  all  cumulative  suspensions  and  expulsions  to  ensure 
that  due  process  and  consistency  are  observed  in  each 
disciplinary  case. 

9.  Appoint  a  representative  working  committee,  including 
staff,  students,  and  parents,  to  review  the  applicability 
and  manageability  of  the  Standards  of  Behavior  and  Code  of 
Discipline  each  school  year. 

10.  Continue  to  implement  concise  school-based  rules  that 
govern  standards  of  behavior  for  non-suspendable  offenses 
as  described  in  the  Code  of  Discipline  and  Standards  of 
Behavior. 

11.  Provide  inservice  training  to  all  staff  at  school  levels 
to  ensure  knowledge  of  individual  school  contingency  plans 
and  staff  responsibilities. 

12.  Regularly  review  the  Policy  and  Procedures  Manual  of  the 
Department  of  Safety  Services  with  representatives  from 
the  School  Safety  office,  the  central  administration,  and 
building  administrators. 

13.  Maintain  the  present  policy  practiced  by  Boston  School 
Police  of  using  arrest  as  a  last  resort  option. 

14.  Contact  the  Globe,  Herald,  and  major  television  stations 
about  helping  to  mount  a  media  campaign  to  encourage 
parental  responsibility  to  assist  schools  in  enforcing 
school  safety  policies. 

15.  Ensure  all  viable  options  to  out-of-school  suspension  are 
exercised  in  all  cases  where  the  school  administrator  has 
discretion. 

16.  Identify  disciplinary  action  for  those  offenses  cited  in 
the  Code  of  Discipline/Standards  of  Behavior  that  can  be 
adjudicated  via  in-school  suspension. 

17.  Staff  an  in-school  suspension  program  in  each  middle  and 
high  school  in  order  to  address  the  needs  of  students  who 
would  otherwise  be  excluded  from  school  for  disruptive 
behavior  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
Discipline  or  Standards  of  Behavior. 

18.  Support  automatic  referral  to  the  Barron  Assessment  and 
Counseling  Center  as  an  alternative  to  routine  suspension 
for  weapons  and  dangerous  object  offenses  and  incidents 
referred  by  Community  Superintendents. 
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B.  Safety  Programs 


VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 

1.  Implement  a  violence  prevention  curriculum  K-12.   This 
curriculum  will  include  decision-making,  values,  conflict 
resolution,  etc.   At  the  high  school  level,  the  curriculum 
designed  by  Dr.  Prothrow-Stith  and  piloted  at  Burke  High 
School  will  be  the  choice. 

DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 

2.  As  recommended  in  the  Superintendent's  Adolescent  Issues 
report,  implement  systemwide  drug  prevention  programs  at 
the  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  levels. 

3.  If  drug  or  weapons  problems  are  suspected,  conduct 
periodic  school  locker  searches. 

4.  Continue  to  provide  aggressive  law  enforcement  action 
involving  non-students  in  drug-related  incidents  on  school 
property. 

5.  Strictly  enforce  penalties  as  set  forth  in  the  Code  of 
Discipline  and  Standards  of  Behavior  as  relates  to  drug 
offenses . 

6.  Provide  teacher  training  for  abuse  identification  using 
law  enforcement  and  medical  personnel  as  well  as  other 
community  resources. 

7.  Maintain  accurate  records  of  students  found  to  be  in 
possession  of,  using,  or  distributing  drugs. 

OTHER  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

8.  Continue  present  Safety  Education  programs,  including: 

-Electrical  Safety  ' 

-Arson/Fire  Safety 
-Transportation  Safety 
-Officer  Friendly  Program 

9.  All  Safety  Education  programs  will  be  developed  by  the 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Department  of  Safety. 

C.  Programs  for  Disruptive  Students 

1.  Provide  expanded  course  offerings  and  additional 

alternative  programs,  including  transitional  options  for 
disruptive  students  who  are  not  designated  as  special 
education  (766)  or  academically  at-risk  but  cannot 
function  successfully  in  the  regular  environment.   At  the 
high  school  level,  these  will  include: 

-  Self-contained  classroom(s)  to  be  used  for  in-house 
suspension 

-  Two-teacher  mini-clusters  for  between  45  and  50  students 

-  Modification  and  expansion  of  Boston  High  School  to 
service  disruptive  students  from  grades  8-12 
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At  the  middle  school  level,  establish  in  each  district  a 
cluster  in  one  school  for  15-20  extremely  disruptive 
students  drawn  from  all  middle  schools  in  the  district. 

2.  Provide  flexibility  in  programming  and  scheduling  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  these  students.   Introduce  non- 
traditional  scheduling  for  alternative  programs.   Examine 
the  potential  of  evening  and  weekend  classes. 

3.  Make  transitional  and  alternative  programs,  both  in-school 
and  in  alternative  settings,  available  at  all  levels. 

4.  As  recommended  in  the  Superintendent's  Adolescent  Issues 
report,  offer  inservice  training  to  staff  at  all  levels  to 
encourage  understanding  of  developmental  stages  of 
children's  growth.   In  particular,  the  developmental  needs 
of  the  pre-adolescent  at  the  middle  school  level  should  be 
used  to  inform  school  change  (see  The  Way  Out,  Massachu- 
setts Advocacy  Center,  1986). 

5.  As  also  recommended  in  the  Adolescent  Issues  report, 
provide  staff  training  to  help  teachers,  counselors,  and 
administrators  recognize  the  early  warning  signs  of 
depression  and  suicide. 

6.  Provide  improved  information  and  communication  among 
schools  and  agencies  on  at-risk  students  transferring  in 
and  out  of  our  schools. 

-  Inform  building  administrators  of  students  who  will 
arrive  in  their  buildings  as  the  result  of  disciplinary 
transfers,  social  promotions,  special  promotions,  and 
students  returning  from  certain  out-of-school  placements 
(i.e.,  DYS  and  other  more  restrictive,  non-traditional, 
and  alternative  placements) ,  before  students  arrive. 

-  Provide  appropriate  school  and  health  records  of  such 
students  to  the  receiving  school  before  the  student  is 
scheduled. 

-  Establish  an  Intake  Review  Committee  to  review  present 
intake  policies  and  procedures.   Committee  membership 
should  include  building-level  staff  and  administrators, 
as  well  as  departmental  personnel  from  Student 
Assignment,  Guidance,  Special  Education,  Bilingual,  and 
Department  of  Implementation. 

-  Develop  an  improved  system  of  communication  between 
guidance  personnel  at  sending  and  receiving  schools, 
counselors,  social  workers,  and  probation  officers. 
Provide  time  in  the  counselors'  day  for  them  to 
communicate  regularly  with  external  agencies  and  sending 
schools,  retrieve  records,  interpret  transcripts, 
analyze  behavior  patterns,  refer  students,  conduct 
family  outreach,  etc. 

7.  Determine  the  reasons  for  the  disproportionate  number  of 
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suspensions  given  to  black  male  Boston  Public  School 
students  and  implement  appropriate  programs  to  reduce  the 
high  level  of  suspensions. 

-  Convene  a  committee  composed  of  representatives  of 

Boston  Public  School  administration,  teachers,  students, 
parents,  universities,  businesses,  and  experts  in 
adolescent  behavior. 

D.  Effective  Liaison  with  the  Court  and  Legal  System 

1.  Establish  more  effective  liaison  with  the  court  system  to 
improve  support  and  monitoring  of  court-involved  students. 

2.  Work  with  the  District  Attorney  and  the  courts  to 
determine  a  single  court  or  single  court  day  for  hearing 
school  offenders'  cases.   This  would  increase  court 
awareness  of  a  total  School  Department  perspective  on 
criminal  activity. 

3.  Relate  criminal  action  more  directly  to  the  consequences, 
i.e.,  restitution  or  community/school  service. 

4.  Establish  closer  working  relationships  and  sharing  of 
information  between  the  Probation  Department  and  School 
Safety  Department  and  school  administrators  due  to  large 
number  of  students  or  school  personnel  arrested  or  on 
probation  for  out-of-school  offenses.   Develop  formalized 
lines  of  communication,  consistent  with  students'  privacy 
rights. 

5.  Closely  monitor  school  performance  (social  and  inter- 
personal) of  all  court-involved  students,  not  only  those 
who  do  not  meet  the  attendance  requirement. 

6.  Substantially  expand  existing  alternative  education 
programs. 

7.  The  Court  should  consider  providing  inservice  training  for 
school  administrators  and  Safety  personnel  on  law-related 
school  safety  issues  and  trends.   This  would  ensure 
essential  interagency  communication  to  promote  and 
participate  in  preventive  legal  programs. 

8.  Seek  to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Safety 
Services  personnel  to  areas  other  than  school  buildings 
and  grounds,  such  as  Boston  Public  School  bus  stops. 

9.  Help  support  an  interagency  council  involving  the  law 
enforcement  community  to  address  specific  juvenile  cases 
that  have  not  been  adequately  resolved  by  a  single  agency. 

10.  Provide  inservice  -training  for  school  administrators  and 
other  academic  perisonnel  on  law-related  school  safety 
issues  and  trends. 
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11.  Provide  periodic  inservice  training  on  how  to  fairly  and 
effectively  conduct  disciplinary  proceedings. 

12.  Develop  a  program  in  cooperation  with  all  elements  of  the 
law  enforcement  and  legal  community  in  experiential 
learning  situations  where  students  can  effectively  learn 
the  legal  process. 

B.  Guidance  and  Student  Support 

1.  Provide  appropriate  guidance  and  referral  services  to  all 
Boston  Public  School  students  and  their  families. 

-  Implement  the  Superintendent's  recommendations  on 
Adolescent  Issues  and  Counseling  and  Guidance 

-  Provide  Human  Services  Collaborative  support  in  all 
elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools. 

2.  Provide  transitional  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  returning  from  out-of-school  programs,  or  needing 
assistance  making  a  positive  transition  from  one  level  of 
schooling  to  the  next  (elementary  to  middle,  middle  to 
high,  bilingual  to  mainstream,  special  needs  to  main- 
stream) . 

-  Promote  ninth  grade  cluster  models  by  providing  adequate 
budget,  staffing,  and  scheduling  at  the  high  school 
level . 

3.  Expand  innovative  alternative  and  transitional  programs 
such  as  Project  Promise,  Compact  Ventures,  Urban  Scholars, 
and  other  collaborative  programs  with  businesses, 
universities,  and  cultural  arts  programs. 

4.  Implement  the  Superintendent's  recommendations  on  Early 
Learning  Centers  with  before  and  after  school  care. 

5.  Provide  in-school  alternatives  to  suspension  in  all  middle 
schools  (see  The  Way  Out,  a  Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center 
Report,  1986) . 

6.  Provide  parenting  program,  including  day  care,  for  all 
middle  and  high  school  students  with  infants  (see 
Adolescent  Issues  recommendations) . 

F.  Boston  Public  School  Police 

1.  Assist  Boston  School  Police  to  become  more  effective  in 
preventing  violence  and  reducing  discipline  problems  in 
our  schools. 

2.  Establish  adequate  Boston  School  Police  presence, 
training,  and  other  supports  needed  to  ensure  safety  in 
all  Boston  schools. 
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3.  Increase  the  number  of  Boston  School  Police  officers  in 
direct  service  to  the  schools  in  order  to  meet  demands  for 
service,  stabilize  security  teams,  and  develop  a  crisis 
intervention  program. 

4.  Continue  active  recruitment  of  minority  candidates  for  the 
position  of  Boston  School  Police  officer,  and  maintain  a 
list  of  qualified  and  approved  candidates  to  fill 
vacancies  as  they  become  available. 

5.  Review  pre-employment  screening  procedures  to  ensure  the 
best  qualified  candidates. 

6.  Continue  inservice  training  programs  for  supervisors 
(sergeants  and  lieutenants)  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Council. 

7.  Emphasize  retention  efforts  for  School  Police  officers  who 
are  actively  being  recruited  by  other  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

8.  Develop  a  physical  conditioning/stress  reduction  program 
to  better  serve  inservice  officers. 

9.  Continue  professional  training  of  Boston  School  Police 
officers  in  academies  approved  by  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Council.   In  addition,  provide  training 
of  Boston  School  Police  officers  in  appropriate  ways  to 
interact  with  adolescents  of  multicultural  and  multi- 
ethnic backgrounds. 

10.  Provide  summer  inservice  training  for  all  Boston  School 
Police  personnel  each  year. 

11.  Support  the  training  and  assignment  of  competent  monitors 
to  bus  runs.   Have  Department  of  Safety  collaborate  with 
the  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  developing 
an  effective  training  program. 

12.  Involve  Boston  School  Police  in  positive  educational 
programs  aimed  at  preventing  violence  and  discipline 
problems  in  all  Boston  schools.   Develop  a  curriculum  for 
school  police  officers  that  incorporates  both  professional 
law  enforcement  and  appropriate  skills  for  juvenile 
officers  in  an  urban  school  setting.   This  curriculum 
would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  what  is  approved  by 
the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Council  for  all  police 
officers  in  the  Commonwealth. 

13.  Include  school  police  in  the  development  of  activities 
that  promote  a  positive  school  climate. 

14.  Expand  bilingual  capabilities  of  assigned  personnel 
through  training  and  recruitment  of  bilingual  personnel. 

15.  Emphasize  conflict  resolution  and  mediation  skills  for 
Boston  School  Police  officers. 
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16.  Rotate  no  more  than  50  percent  of  a  Safety  and  Security 
Team  (Boston  School  Police)  out  of  a  school  in  any  year 
unless  dictated  by  unusual  circumstances. 

17.  Improve  the  relationship  between  Boston  School  Police 
officers  and  school  administrators  through  an  emphasis  on 
the  officers'  supportive  role  in  the  school. 

18.  Establish  and  train  a  Crisis  Intervention  Team  of 
specially-trained  Boston  School  Police  officers.   If  a 
major  student  safety  problem  occurs  in  a  particular  middle 
or  high  school,  the  principal  or  headmaster  may  request 
the  Team.   Training  will  include  crisis  intervention, 
searching  for  drugs  or  weapons,  crowd  dispersal,  and 
handling  all  types  of  disruptive  behavior.   Team  officers 
will  b€  assigned  to  regular  school  duties  and  redeployed 
by  the  Chief  of  Safety  Services  only  when  the  Team  is 
needed  to  resolve  a  crisis. 

19.  Maintain  a  close  working  relationship  with  other  law 
enforcement  and  safety  agencies. 

20.  Establish  a  data-bank  of  information  on  weapons  incidents 
involving  Boston  Public  School  students  outside  school 
hours,  drawing  on  information  from  the  Boston  Police, 
Boston  Housing  Authority,  State  Police,  MBTA  Police,  etc. 

21.  Maintain  accountability  of  Department  of  Safety  Services 
personnel  through  the  evaluation  process. 

22.  Install  a  direct  telephone  line  communication  link  between 
the  Department  of  Safety  and  the  Transportation  Unit. 

23.  Increase  the  number  of  marked  Boston  School  Police 
vehicles  to  ensure  immediate  response  and  high  visibility 
as  a  deterrent  to  incidents. 

G.  A  Decent  and  Enriched  Learning  Environment 

1.  As  recommended  in  the  Superintendent's  Boston  Education 
Plan  recommendations  for  Facilities,  provide  every  Boston 
Public  School  student  with  the  first-class,  well- 
maintained,  clean,  and  attractive  school  building  they 
deserve. 

-  Provide  adequate  repair  and  maintenance  budgets  for 
schools . 

-  Give  building  administrators  responsiblity  for 
prioritizing  repair  needs. 

-  Reorganize  custodians'  duties  so  that  custodians 
assigned  to  a  building  report  to  the  building 
administrator . 

-  Provide  budget  at  building  administrators'  discretion 
for  school  beautif ication  projects. 
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-  Continue  to  provide  adequate  maintenance  budget  and 
personnel  in  all  schools. 

2.  As  recommended  in  the  Superintendent's  Middle  and  High 
Schools  recommendations,  provide  every  middle  and  high 
school  student  with  a  full  school  program  of  academic  and 
extra-curricular  offerings  that  promote  positive  school 
climate,  high  attendance,  and  student  pride. 

-  Encourage  students  to  participate  in  physical  education, 
music,  art,  and  extracurricular  activities. 

-  Restore  a  full  range  of  academic  course  offerings, 
including  electives  and  upper-level  courses  in  all  high 
schools. 

-  Schedule,  staff,  and  provide  inservice  training  for 
student  leadership  activities  at  all  middle  and  high 
schools. 

-  Identify  a  student  leadership  coordinator  for  all  middle 
and  high  schools. 

-  Promote  (through  the  central  office)  positive  media 
coverage  of  school  and  student  activities. 

-  Develop  a  "students'  rights  and  responsiblities"  course 
curriculum  for  all  middle  and  high  school  students;  this 
would  encourage  student  awareness  of  their 
responsibility  in  maintaining  good  climate. 

-  Promote  violence  prevention  and  conflict  resolution 
workshops  (including  Dr.  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith's 
curriculum) . 

-  Promote  administrative  support  for  student  leadership 
programs. 

3.  Provide  students  with  constructive  after-school  activities 
and  a  closer  relationship  with  social  agencies  in  all 
middle  and  high  schools. 

-  Provide  after-school  extra-curricular  programs  (see 
Middle  and  High  School  recommendations  for  specific 
programs) . 

-  Provide  space  in  schools  for  after-school  activities  led 
by  social  service  agencies  (adopt-a-kid,  counseling, 
etc.)  . 

-  Continue  to  provide  late  bus  transportation  for  students 
staying  for  extracurricular  activities. 

•A 
Conclusion  • 

I  am  confident  that  the  full  implementation  of  these 
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recommendations  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  safety  and 
climate  of  all  our  schools.   In  addition,  an  improved 
environment  will  help  to  create  conditions  more  conducive  to 
the  kind  of  academic  focus  and  hard  work  that  will  produce 
higher  student  achievement  in  the  years  ahead. 
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STUDENT 
ASSIGNMENT 


PROCESS 


student  Assignment  Process  ■•-  1 


SUPERINTENDENT    '    S 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

CONCERNING 

STUDENT        ASSIGNMENT        PROCESS 


GOAL  OP   THE    INITIATIVE 

The  purpose   of  this   initiative   is   to    (a)    improve  school 
integration  by  increased  parent  and  student  program  choice, 
and    (b)    enhance  the  drawing  and  holding  power   of  Boston 
schools. 


THE   PROBLEM 

In  1974  and  1975,  Federal  District  Court  Judge  W.  Arthur 
Garrity's  orders  began  the  process  of  remedying  the 
deliberate  segregation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Boston 
schools.   The  implementation  of  the  judge's  orders  over  the 
last  12  years  has  eradicated  most  of  the  segregation 
identified  in  the  original  court  findings.  An  entire 
generation  of  students  has  now  moved  through  the  Boston 
schools  under  desegregated  conditions,  and  we  are  close  to 
meeting  our  goals  in  staff  desegregation  and  facilities 
planning. 

During  the  years  the  desegregation  orders  have  been  imple- 
mented, there  have  been  a  number  of  fundamental  changes  in 
the  school  system: 

-  The  Boston  School  Committee  has  moved  from  open 
resistance  to  active  support  of  school  desegregation 
and  affirmative  action,  shifting  from  reluctant 
judicial  desegregation  toward  voluntary  integration. 

-  After  a  period  of  deep  polarization  in  the  mid-1970 's, 
the  racial  climate  of  the  city  has  improved. 

-  In  recent  years,  support  for  the  public  schools  on  the 
part  of  universities,  businesses,  cultural  institu- 
tions, human  services  agencies,  and  the  city 
government  has  significantly  increased. 
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-  The  school  system  has  begun  to  live  within  its  budgets 
and  to  focus  on  educational  improvement. 

These  developments  set  the  stage  for  Judge  Garrity's  1985 
withdrawal  from  active  involvement  in  the  Boston  desegrega- 
tion case,  in  effect  handing  control  of  the  system  back  to 
the  School  Committee.   In  his  final  orders  of  September  1985, 
the  judge  left  open  the  possibility  of  modifying  the  student 
assignment  process  within  specified  parameters. 

This  open-ended  invitation  to  change  the  student  assignment 
process  implicitly  acknowledged  a  number  of  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  of  the  current  plan.   These  are  summarized 
below. 

First,  the  assignment  process  shaped  by  Judge  Garrity's 
original  orders  and  modified  in  various  ways  since  then  is 
complex  and  lacks  predictablity .  When  parents  new  to  the 
school  system  first  hear  about  permissible  racial 
percentages,  examination/magnet/district  schools,  sibling 
preference,  and  the  myriad  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
assignment  process,  many  are  overwhelmed  and  confused.   This 
complexity  and  unpredictability  works  against  parents  who 
cannot  devote  considerable  time  and  energy  to  understanding 
the  system,  which  raises  an  equity  concern.  While  many  of 
the  assignment  procedures  will  not  change,  the  school  system 
desires  to  improve  and  simplify  the  assignment  process. 

Second,  the  current  student  assignment  process  operates  in  a 
way  that  does  not  bring  about  meaningful  gains  in  the  level 
of  desegregation  of  schools.  The  system  moves  black,  white, 
and  other  minority  students  around  the  city  (an  obvious 
necessity  in  a  system  undergoing  desegregation) ,  but  this 
would  be  easier  for  parents  to  accept  if  the  extensive 
transporting  of  students  resulted  in  more  integrated  learning 
environments.   Because  of  the  changed  racial  composition  of 
the  students  attending  Boston  Public  Schools,  most  black 
students  step  off  the  bus  at  a  school  that  is  similar  in 
racial  composition  to  the  school  down  the  street  from  their 
home  -  which  raises  the  question  in  many  parents'  minds  of 
why  they  cannot  send  their  children  to  a  school  closer  to 
home. 

RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  BPS  STUDENTS  1974,  1986 

1974      1986 
Black       37%       47% 
White       52%       26%* 
Other       11%       26% 

*  Note  that  almost  half  of  white  Boston  Public  School 
students  are  concentrated  in  East  Boston,  kindergar- 
tens, and  the  two  Latin  schools,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  system  more  heavily  minority  than  these  citywide 
figures  indicate.   Setting  aside  the  students  in  East 
Boston,  kindergartens,  and  the  Latin  schools,  the 
system  is  only  19  percent  white. 
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Third,  quite  apart  from  the  built-in  complexities  and 
problems  of  the  court-ordered  assignment  process,  there  are 
significant  problems  in  the  way  the  process  is  being 
administered.   These  have  to  do  with  the  timing  of 
assignments,  the  materials  distributed  to  parents  and 
students,  the  way  parents  are  treated,  and  the  assignment 
geocodes. 

-  Parents  are  notified  of  their  children's  assignments 
too  late  for  them  to  choose  a  Boston  school  over  most 
private  schools,  since  the  latter  work  on  a  much 
earlier  timetable. 

-  Information  booklets  given  to  parents  provide  too 
little  information  on  school  programs,  and  many 
parents  have  difficulty  understanding  the  benefits  of 
the  programs. 

-  Key  decisions  on  registration,  enrollment,  and 
transfers  are  often  slow  in  coming. 

-  Waiting  lists  have  not  been  used  in  the  past  to  fill 
vacant  seats. 

-  Assignment  geocodes  have  not  been  adapted  to  the 
significant  shifts  in  Boston's  population  since  1975. 

Fourth,  many  parents  have  their  hopes  raised  by  the  school 
choices  they  are  able  to  make  each  year  on  the  assignment 
forms,  only  to  be  disappointed  when  their  children  do  not  get 
into  magnet  schools.  Due  to  the  popularity  of  some  magnet 
programs  and  the  limited  number  of  seats  in  magnet  schools, 
most  students  end  up  in  their  geocoded  district  school.  The 
choices  given  to  parents  are,  therefore,  more  apparent  than 
real.   Magnet  schools,  however,  have  been  perceived  to  be 
better  in  quality  than  district  schools.  While  this  is 
largely  a  myth,  many  parents  believe  they  are  settling  for  an 
inferior  education  if  they  do  not  get  their  children  into 
magnet  programs.  Boston's  strategy  of  creating  relatively 
few  magnet  schools  and  pitting  them  against  district  schools, 
coupled  witli  the  slowness  of  the  rest  of  the  system  to 
respond  to  the  imperative  of  school  improvement,  has  had 
unfortunate  consequences. 

Fifth,  the  current  assignment  process  centralizes  the  entire 
responsibility  for  desegregation  to  the  central  office.   It 
encourages  all  parties  to  pass  responsibility  (and  blame  when 
things  go  wrong)  to  the  Department  of  Implementation.   This 
process  results  in  few  incentives  and  little  pressure  for 
principals  and  headmasters  to  work  for  a  desegregated  student 
body.   The  prevalent  attitude  among  school  administrators  is 
that  DI  sends  us  the  students  and  we  do  the  best  job  we  can 
with  the  students  we  are  assigned.  The  assignment  process 
does  little  to  encourage  school  staffs  to  attract  students  to 
their  schools  -  an  incentive  that  could  be  an  important 
catalyst  for  school  improvement. 

In  closing,  let  me  indicate  that  the  present  student  assign- 
ment process  does  not  offer  the  range  of  choices  that  parents 
believe  i^  necessary  to  assure  a  better  pool  of  desirable 
schools.   The  issue  of  school  quality,  which  is  not  strictly 
speaking  part  of  the  student  assignment  process,  is  a  very 
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important  part  of  parent  discontent  with  the  current  system. 
The  way  the  current  student  assignment  process  is  designed 
will  work  effectively  only  if  all  schools  are  of  equally  high 
quality.   A  different  assignment  process,  coupled  with  other 
interventions  aimed  at  improving  schools,  is  required  to 
bridge  the  quality  gap.   That  is  the  overall  mission  of  the 
Boston  Education  Plan. 
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OVERVIEW  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  a  general  outline 
of  the  student  assignment  process  I  am  recommending,  along 
with  a  philosophy  and  rationale.   The  following  section  will 
present  more  detailed  recommendations. 

My  overall  goal  is  to  create  a  student  assignment  plan  that 
provides  all  Boston  students  with  a  high-quality  education 
through  a  desegregation  process  that  is  fair,  easy  to 
understand,  and  stable  over  time.   The  plan  I  am  recommending 
renews  the  system's  commitment  to  desegregation,  takes  into 
account  recent  shifts  in  the  city's  demography,  and 
introduces  features  designed  to  improve  the  drawing  and 
holding  power  of  all  Boston  public  schools. 

Although  the  Boston  Public  Schools  are  very  close  to  achiev- 
ing desegregation  in  a  legal  sense,  there  are  not  enough 
white  students  attending  the  public  schools  for  there  to  be 
meaningful  desegregation  or  integration  in  all  programs 
throughout  the  system.   Racial  balance  is  needed  for  true 
integration  to  occur.   However,  given  the  limited  number  of 
white  students  attending  the  public  schools,  the  recommended 
plan  can  assist  the  schools  to  achieve  only  partial  integra- 
tion.  The  only  way  to  have  meaningful  desegregation  and 
integration  in  Boston  is  to  have  a  better  numerical  balance 
among  the  ethnic  groups.   The  plan  is  an  improvement  over  the 
present  assignment  process.   The  plan,  however,  cannot  solve 
the  problem  of  having  limited  numbers  of  white  students  to 
assign  to  schools  so  that  they  can  be  considered  truly 
desegregated. 

As  Superintendent,  let  me  clearly  state  that  I  strongly 
support  quality  desegregated  and  quality  integrated 
educational  programs.   In  1987,  we  are  planning  ways  to 
significantly  improve  the  quality  of  all  Boston  schools.   It 
would  be  misleading,  however,  to  state  to  anyone  that  the 
racial  balance  in  our  schools  will  improve  significantly  with 
the  implementation  of  the  new  assignment  process.  What  the 
new  process  will  accomplish,  we  hope,  will  be  better  parent 
and  student  satisfaction,  greater  choice  in  selecting 
schools,  and  the  simplification  of  the  assignment  process. 

The  real  issue  for  Boston  in  1987  is  quality  education.   Equity 
and  access  for  black  and  other  minority  students  to  schools 
throughout  Boston  was  the  problem  and  issue  in  the  early 
1970 's.   Quality  programs  that  help  students  to  become  liter- 
■ate,  enter  college,  take  advantage  of  vocational  opportunities, 
or  enter  the  world  of  work  are  the  issues  of  today. 
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Underlying  the  proposed  plan  are  the  following  basic  beliefs: 

1.  Desegregation  -  Racially  and  ethnically  diverse  classrooms 
are  an  important  feature  of  each  student's  education  as 
well  as  being  an  integral  part  of  the  system's 
responsibility  to  provide  quality  education. 

2.  Parent  choice  and  satisfaction  -  When  parents  are 
empowered  to  have  a  voice  in  which  schools  their  children 
attend,  parents  benefit,  students  benefit,  and  schools 
benefit. 

3.  School  quality  and  diversity  -  School  administrators  and 
teachers  are  energized  and  schools  improve  when  they  are 
given  the  responsibility  for  attracting  a  desegregated 
student  body  and  the  authority  and  resources  to  carry  out 
that  responsibility. 

Major  Highlights  of  the  Plan 

Overall,  the  proposed  student  assignment  plan: 

-  Provides  parents  with  detailed,  first-hand  information  on 
schools  through  district-based  Parent  Information  Centers. 

-  Provides  parents  with  a  significantly  wider  range  of  school 
choices,  thereby  increasing  students'  chances  of  being 
assigned  to  schools  that  meet  their  needs. 

-  Challenges  each  school  staff  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
.  basic  instructional  program,  develop  uniquely  attractive 

features,  and  thereby  attract  a  desegregated  student  body. 

-  Requires  that  each  school's  student  assignments  remain 
within  ten  percentage  points  of  racial  averages,  thus 
ensuring  at  least  as  much  desegregation  as  the  current 
student  assignment  plan. 

More  specifically,  the  proposed  plan: 

-  Creates  a  single  citywide  high  school  district,  giving 
students  the  full  range  of  programmatic  offerings. 

-  Creates  a  middle  school  level  that  uses  citywide  racial 
ratios  and  is  organized  into  residential  clusters. 

-  Creates  four  elementary  districts  similar  to  the  current 
Districts  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  with  all  schools  becoming  schools 
of  choice  within  clusters. 

-  Involves  kindergartens  in  the  desegregation  process,  which 
will  ensure  more  complete  desegregation  throughout  the 
elementary  grades; 

-  Includes  the  establishment  in  September  1988  of  eight  full- 
day  Early  Learning  Centers  (two  per  district)  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Early  Childhood  recommendations  of  the  Boston 
Education  Plan. 
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-  Reconfigures  all  elementary  schools  so  that  kindergartens 
and  first  grades  are  in  primary  buildings,  2nd-5th  grades 
are  in  upper  elementary  buildings. 

-  Moves  up  the  timetable  for  student  assignments  so  parents 
know  their  children's  assignments  by  early  spring. 

-  Decentralizes  some  aspects  of  the  student  assignment 
process  so  that  parents  get  quicker  decisions  on 
registration,  assignments,  transfer  requests,  waiting 
lists,  and  appeals. 

-  Phases  in  these  innovations  gradually  over  a  period  of 
years  by  "grandfathering"  middle  and  high  school  students 
into  their  current  schools. 


Description  of  the  Plan 

This  section  contains:   (a)  an  overview  of  the  proposed 
assignment  districts,  racial  guidelines,  and  major  operation- 
al features,  (b)  an  example  of  how  the  process  might  work  for 
one  hypothetical  student,  and  (c)  a  comparison  of  the 
proposed  plan  with  the  assignment  process  currently  in 
operation. 

Assignment  Districts 

In  essence,  this  plan  proposes  that  all  Boston  public  schools 
become  schools  of  choice.  Parents  of  children  moving  through 
the  public  schools  will  have  four  basic  choice  points: 

-  Primary  schools  (K  -  1st  grade) 

-  Upper  elementary  schools  {2nd  -  5th  grade) 

-  Middle  schools  (6th  -  8th  grade) 

-  High  schools  (9th  -  12th  grade) 

i 

At  the  primary  level,  parents  will  be  able  to  choose  from  a 
list  of  about  six  K  -  1st  grade  schools,  including  Early 
Learning  Centers,  in  their  district.  Parents  of  first 
graders  will  then  choose  from  about  the  same  number  of  2nd  - 
5th  grade  schools  in  their  district.  Middle  school  parents 
choose  from  schools  covering  a  wider  geographic  area.   And 
high  school  parents  select  from  all  high  schools  in  the 
system  (with  entry  into  three  of  those  schools  limited  by 
examination) . 

At  the  primary  and  elementary  levels,  the  proposed  assignment 
process  is  based  on  four  geographical  assignment  districts. 
These  new  districts  differ  from  the  current  districts  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  in  the  following  ways:   (a)  there  are  minor  boundary 
changes  in  Roxbury/North  Dorchester;  (b)  East  Boston  is 
treated  as  a  separate  unit  because  of  its  geographical 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  city;  and  (c)  magnet 
elementary  schools  (except  the  Hernandez)  are  included  in  the 
district  in  which  they  are  geographically  located. 

The  citywide  middle  school  district  has  21  schools.   The  plan 
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proposes  that  the  lists  of  middle  schools  from  which  parents 
will  select  their  school  choices  will  be  limited  to 
manageable  clusters  -  about  six  middle  schools  from  a  wider 
area  of  the  city.   The  plan  proposes  the  use  of  29  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Agency  (NDA)  areas  as  the  basis  for  middle 
school  clusters.   These  areas  provide  units  smaller  than  the 
assignment  districts  and  larger  than  geocodes.   Parents  in 
each  NDA  area  will  receive  the  same  list  of  schools.   The 
list  of  middle  schools  available  to  parents  in  each  NDA  area 
will  be  selected  to  facilitate  desegregation  and  ensure  an 
equitable  array  of  program  options  to  all  families. 

Racial  Guidelines 

To  ensure  as  much  desegregation  as  possible  in  every  school, 
parent  choice  operates  within  clear  racial  guidelines.   At 
assignment  time,  parents  will  rank-order  a  selection  of  the 
schools  available  to  them.   They  will  do  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  their  selections  are  not  guaranteed,  since  each 
school  has  a  limited  capacity  and  its  enrollment  must  fall 
within  racial  guidelines. 

Parents*  selections  are  then  computer-processed,  and  student 
assignments  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  each  school 
within  ten  percentage  points  of  average  percentages  of  Boston 
Public  School  students  for  three  racial  categories  -  black, 
white,  and  other  minority  students  in  regular  education 
programs  -  while  at  the  same  time  giving  each  parent  the 
highest  possible  choice  on  his  or  her  list.  Parents  who  do 
not  get  any  of  their  selections  in  the  first  round  of 
assignments  are  contacted  and  given  the  chance  to  select 
schools  with  available  seats. 

As  with  the  current  assignment  plan,  bilingual  and 
substantially-separate  special  education  students  are 
assigned  by  programs,  with  programs  being  dispersed  around 
the  city  in  an  equitable  fashion.   The  proposed  plan 
recommends  implementing  sibling  preference  at  the  time  of 
assignment  for  the  sibling's  race. 

At  the  primary  and  elementary  levels,  each  school's  racial 
composition  is  permitted  to  vary  plus  or  minus  ten  percentage 
points  from  district-wide  averages.   At  the  middle  and  high 
school  levels,  the  racial  composition  of  each  school  can  vary 
ten  percentage  points  from  citywide  averages,  with  exam 
schools  using  different  percentages.   (East  Boston  uses 
different  percentages  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school 
levels  but  is  part  of  the  citywide  assignment  process  at  the 
high  school  level.) 

Under  the  plan,  transfers  from  school  to  school  are  permitted 
as  long  as  both  sending  and  receiving  schools  remain  within 
the. racial  parameters;  in  other  words,  it  is  permissible  for 
the  sending  or  receiving  school  to  move  away  from  the  average 
racial  percentage  as  long  as  both  schools  remain  within  ten 
percentage  points  of  that  figure. 

An  important  change  in  the  proposed  plan  is  the  full 
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integration  of  kindergarten  programs  into  the  elementary 
school  assignment  process.   At  present,  parents  have  the 
option  of  enrolling  their  kindergarten  children  in  the 
neighborhood  school  for  one  or  two  years  before  entering  the 
assignment  process  in  first  grade.   This  has  resulted  in 
segregated  kindergartens.  Many  elementary  schools  are  less 
effectively  desegregated  in  grades  one  to  five  than  they 
appear  to  be  on  paper  because  of  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
white  students  to  parochial  and  private  school  first  grades. 
The  proposed  plan  unifies  the  elementary  assignment  process 
by  beginning  the  process  of  desegregation  at  the  kindergarten 
level . 

The  plan  calls  for  making  every  school  magnetic  or  thematic 
in  ways  that  will  attract  a  racially  diverse  student  body. 
Some  schools  already  have  distinctive  programs.   Other 
schools  (particularly  in  District  C,  which  has  no  citywide 
magnets  in  its  geographic  boundaries)  will  be  enhanced  with 
special  programs  such  as  computer  technology,  science. 
Writing  to  Read,  and  foreign  languages.   The  programmatic 
attractiveness  of  schools  in  District  C,  therefore,  will 
mirror  those  in  the  other  three  districts. 

Five  Operational  Features 

The  following  elements  are  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
proposed  student  assignment  plan:   parent  outreach,  an  early 
assignment  timetable,  rapid  and  efficient  administration,  a 
timely  and  effective  school  improvement  process,  and  a 
gradual  phasing-in. 

First,  the  plan  calls  for  a  Parent  Information  Center  in  each 
district  office  to  provide  families  of  school-age  children  a 
full  range  of  information  on  the  available  school  choices  and 
on  assignment  procedures.   Parent  Information  Center  staff 
will  work  with  school  personnel  to  conduct  information 
meetings  showcasing  all  of  the  district's  schools,  will  take 
parents  on  tours  of  schools,  and  will  ensure  that  parents 
complete  registration  forms.   In  addition,  part-time  parent 
liaisons  are  recommended  to  work  cooperatively  with  parents 
and  to  conduct  parent  outreach.   The  central  public 
information  office  will  be  augmented  to  provide  better 
dissemination  of  information  about  positive  programs  in  the 
system. 

Second,  to  ensure  a  much  earlier  timetable,  the  plan  recom- 
mends:  registration  for  primary,  elementary,  middle  school, 
and  high  school  entry-level  grades  takes  place  in  December, 
with  assignments  made  no  later  than  the  end  of  February. 
Registration  is  preceded  by  a  month  of  outreach  by  schools 
and  Parent  Information  Centers,  with  the  goal  of  providing 
parents  with  full  "consumer  information"  on  the  options 
available  to  them.   A  continuing  registration  process  is 
available  to  parents  who  are  not  able  to  meet  the  initial 
deadline.   Obviously,  parents  who  make  their  decisions  in 
December  have  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  their  preferred 
schools. 
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Third,  the  plan  stresses  the  importance  of  state-of-the-art 
technology  and  decentralized  decision-making  so  that  parents 
can  get  quick  action  on  initial  assignments,  transfers,  and 
other  assignment  matters.   Many  of  the  computer  and  data 
banks  are  already  in  place  in  the  Boston  schools.  What  is 
needed  is  a  decentralized  plan  that  organizes  existing 
resources  and  personnel  to  bring  the  most  efficient  and 
equitable  services  to  the  system's  clients  -  our  parents  and 
students.   While  responsibility  and  authority  for  assignments 
remain  under  the  Department  of  Implementation,  many 
activities  -  such  as  recruitment,  registration,  parent  out- 
reach, program  selection,  etc.  -  should  take  place  at  the 
district  level. 

Fourth,  the  plan  calls  for  an  effective  accountability  and 
intervention  process  geared  to  improving  schools  that  are  not 
now  successful  in  attracting  a  full,  desegregated  student 
body.   The  earlier  assignment  timetable  allows  time  for 
administrators  at  the  central,  district,  and  school  level  to 
analyze  schools  that  have  vacant  seats  after  the  first  round 
of  assignments,  determine  why  they  were  not  attracting 
students,  make  necessary  changes,  and  recruit  students  in 
cooperation  with  the  Parent  Information  Centers.   Data  from 
the  initial  round  of  student  assignments  can  give  district 
and  central  office  administrators  important  insights  into  a 
school's  drawing  and  holding  power  and  allow  them  to  bring 
resources  to  bear  to  increase  the  enrollment  of  underselected 
schools. 

Fifth,  the  plan  recommends  that  the  new  assignment  process  be 
introduced  gradually  over  a  period  of  years.   Except  for 
elementary  schools  <where  all  students  must  face  the 
possibility  of  a  school  change  because  of  the  introduction  of 
the  reconfigured  grade  structure) ,  the  plan  should  be  phased 
in  through  the  entry-level  grades  (sixth  grade  and  ninth 
grade)  and  through  the  voluntary  transfer  process.   This 
would  mean  that  all  students  now  enrolled  in  the  Boston 
middle  and  high  schools  are  "grandfathered"  -  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  current  school  if  they  wish.   The  plan  would 
thus  take  full  effect  over  a  period  of  three  to  four  years, 
easing  the  transition  for  middle  and  high  school  students, 
parents  and  school  staff.   A  gradual  implementation  of  the 
new  assignment  plan  allows  students  now  enrolled  in  middle 
and  high  school  magnet  schools  to  complete  the  remaining 
grades  in  their  current  school  if  they  wish.   A  gradual 
phasing  in  also  gives  Parent  Information  Centers  time  to 
spread  the  word  about  effective  programs  in  other  schools, 
and  gives  administrators  at  the  school,  district,  and  central 
level  time  to  make  progress  on  improving  all  schools. 
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One  Student's  Possible  BPS  Career 


How  would  the  proposed  assignment  process  work  for  a 
hypothetical  student,  Ida  Strong?  Below  is  a  possible 
scenario  illustrating  some  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  assignment  plan. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  before  Ida  is  eligible  for 
kindergarten,  her  mother  hears  about  kindergarten 
registration  from  a  number  of  sources  -  The  Globe, 
Herald,  and  commmunity  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations,  her  church,  her  supermarket,  her 
neighborhood  school,  and  her  day  care  center.   Mrs. 
Strong  is  invited  to  an  open  house  at  a  District 
Parent  Information  Center.   There  she  learns  the  names 
of  the  six  school  choices  open  to  parents  in  her 
neighborhood  and  meets  staff  and  sees  presentations  by 
those  schools.   She  is  drawn  to  two  schools:   one 
because  it  is  very  close  to  her  house  and  the  other 
because  it  is  an  Early  Learning  Center. 

In  late  December,  Mrs.  Strong  fills  out  her  school 
selection  sheet  listing  only  these  two  schools.   The 
Parent  Information  Center  staffer  to  whom  she  hands  in 
the  form  strongly  encourages  Mrs.  Strong  to  make 
additional  choices,  telling  her  about  several  other 
schools  on  the  list  of  possible  schools.   Mrs.  Strong, 
impressed  with  the  personal  attention  and  the  detailed 
information  on  the  other  schools,  accompanies  staff 
workers  on  a  tour  of  one  of  the  schools  and  adds  that 
school  and  two  others  to  her  list. 

At  the  end  of  January,  Mrs.  Strong  receives  Ida's 
assignment  for  the  fall.   She  is  disappointed  not  to 
have  received  one  of  her  first  two  choices,  but  is 
satisfied  with  the  school  to  which  Ida  is  assigned. 
Ida  rides  a  bus  to  school  every  day,  and  the  school 
works  out  well  for  her.   Ida  successfully  finishes  her 
primary  school  years. 

During  the  fall  of  Ida's  first  grade  year,  Mrs.  Strong 
is  informed  about  the  registration  process  for 
elementary  schools  (second  through  fifth  grades) . 
Among  the  many  notifications  she  receives  is  an 
invitation  to  an  elementary  school  exposition  that 
will  give  her  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  elementary 
administrators  and  staff  of  schools  in  her  district 
and  a  chance  to  become  familiar  with  the  elementary 
school  offerings.  Mrs.  Strong  attends  the  exposition 
and  is  pleased  with  the  range  of  program  opportunities 
at  the  elementary  schools  and  the  professional  and 
interested  demeanor  of  the  principals  and  teachers. 

Mrs.  Strong  registers  Ida  for  an  elementary  school  at 
the  district  office  by  prioritizing  the  ten  school 
choices  open  to  parents  in  her  district.   In  mid- 
January,  Mrs.  Strong  receives  Ida's  elementary 
assignment.   Ida  will  be  attending  the  school  that  was 
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prioritized  fourth  on  Mrs.  Strong's  list  of  school 
choices. 

During  the  third  grade,  Ida  complains  about  her 
teacher  and  Mrs.  Strong  applies  for  a  transfer  to 
another  school.   A  staff  worker  in  the  Parent 
Information  Center  tells  her  that  a  transfer  cannot  be 
granted  because  the  school  she  selected  has  reached 
its  maximum  black  enrollment,  and  informs  her  about 
several  other  schools  that  do  have  vacant  seats. 
After  visiting  one  of  these  schools,  Mrs.  Strong 
decides  to  keep  Ida  where  she  is,  and  by  the  end  of 
fifth  grade,  both  she  and  Ida  feel  that  the  decision 
to  remain  was  a  good  one. 

In  the  fall  of  Ida's  fifth  grade  year,  Mrs.  Strong 
begins  to  receive  information  about  middle  school 
choices.   In  December,  she  attends  an  open  house  in 
the  Parent  Information  Center  where  staff  from  a 
number  of  middle  schools  across  the  city  make 
presentations.   Mrs.  Strong  signs  up  for  six  schools, 
and  this  time  receives  her  third  choice  -  a  school 
that  has  developed  an  extensive  computer  program. 

Ida  completes  the  middle  school,  and  in  her  eighth 
grade  year,  high  school  choices  are  presented  to  her 
and  to  Mrs.  Strong  by  the  guidance  department  and  the 
staff  at  the  Parent  Information  Center.   Ida  has 
developed  a  strong  interest  in  foreign  languages,  but 
she  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Latin  Schools.   She  and 
her  mother  choose  high  schools  that  will  give  Ida  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  foreign  language  courses. 
Ida  is  assigned  to  the  high  school  that  was  her  second 
choice,  and  she  graduates  from  there  four  years  later. 

Comparison  with  the  Current  Assignment  Process 

What  are  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the 
proposed  assignment  process  and  the  current  system? 

-  Both  plans  attempt  to  maintain  strict  racial  ratios,  but 
the  new  assignment  process  would  allow  substantially  more 
flexibility  and  choice. 

Both  attempt  desegregation  in  every  school,  but  the  new 
assignment  process  uses  a  different  definition  of 
desegregation  at  the  elementary  level,  since  kindergartens 
would  be  fully  part  of  the  plan  and  desegregation  would 
have  to  be  spread  more  evenly  throughout  the  grades. 

Both  forbid  racially  identifiable  schools,  but  the  new 
process  would  give  school  administrators  additional  data 
and  more  effective  tools  for  improving  schools  that  are 
not  attracting  desegregated  student  bodies. 

Both  encourage  schools  to  develop  instructionally 
effective  programs  and  serve  all  students,  but  the  new 
process  puts  all  schools,  not  just  magnets,  into  the 
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competitive  marketplace r  thus  creating  powerful  incentives 
for  every  school  to  shape  a  program  that  will  convince 
prospective  parents  that  their  children  will  get  a  first- 
rate  education. 

-  Both  allow  parents  access  to  programs  within  racial 
guidelines,  but  the  new  process  avoids  opening  the 
assignment  process  to  all  students  at  every  grade  level 
every  year;  the  bulk  of  assignments  are  made  at  the  entry- 
level  grades  of  primary,  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
schools. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  important  differences  between  the 
current  student  assignment  process  and  the  new  plan.   The  new 
process  would  be  simpler  for  parents  to  use  and  easier  for 
the  central  and  district  offices  to  administer.   The  outreach 
of  the  Parent  Information  Centers  would  make  far  more 
information  about  schools  available  to  parents.   This  would 
make  good  programs  known  to  all  parents  and  encourage  wider 
school  choice. 

Increased  choice  would  put  a  much  greater  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  the  basic  instructional  program  in  each  school  and 
on  additional  features  that  make  each  school  unique,  for 
example,  computer  labs,  performing  arts  programs,  open  space 
arrangements,  two-way  bilingual  programs,  and  other  unique 
curriculum  offerings.  With  every  school  competing  to  fill 
its  seats  in  a  desegregated  fashion,  school  administrators 
and  staff  would  be  challenged  to  convince  parents  that  their 
children  are  welcome  and  will  receive  a  first-rate  education 
in  that  particular  school. 

Parent  choice  can  thus  become  an  engine  for  school  improve- 
ment, facilitating  programmatic  and  instructional  initiatives 
at  the  central,  district,  and  school  level.   The  end  result 
should  be  a  higher  quality  of  basic  education  in  all  schools 
and  more  diversity  in  the  additional  features  that  make  each 
school  unique. 


•/ 
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SDPERINTENDENT ' S  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  section,  I  will  outline  the  specific  action  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken  to  implement  the  new  student  assignment 
plan.   I  believe  that  this  plan  is  workable  and,  if  properly 
implemented,  will  have  a  major  effect  on  the  degree  of  parent 
choice,  the  kind  of  desegregation  that  occurs  in  the  Boston 
schools,  and  ultimately  on  the  quality  of  education  in  all 
our  schools. 


A.  Assignment  Districts  and  School  Choices 

Overview  -  This  plan  proposes  that  a  wide  and  equitable  array 
of  educational  programs  be  offered  to  all  parents.   The  plan 
creates  four  elementary  districts,  an  elementary  and  middle 
school  district  for  East  Boston,  and  citywide  districts  for 
middle  and  high  schools.   Under  the  plan,  parents  will  be 
able  to  choose  from  a  cluster  of  primary  (K-lst  grade)  and 
upper  elementary  {2nd-5th  grade)  schools  within  their 
district,  from  a  cluster  of  middle  schools  covering  a  wider 
geographic  area,  and  from  any  high  school  in  the  city  (with 
seats  in  Boston  Latin  School,  Boston  Latin  Academy,  and 
Boston  Technical  limited  by  examination) .   Below  is  a  list  of 
the  regular  and  special  offerings  at  each  level: 


GRADE  LEVEL 
Kind, -1st 
2nd-5th 
6th-8th 

9th-12th 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 
Primary  Schools 
Upper  Elem.  Schools 
Middle  Schools 

High  Schools 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Early  Learning  Center 

Hernandez  Bilingual  (K-5) 

Mackey  Bilingual  (6-8) 
Latins  &  Umana  (7,8) 

Exam  Schools  and 

Umana  School 


Elementary  Schools 

1.  Proposed  Districts  -  The  nine  current  assignment  districts 
will  be  reconfigured  into  four  districts.   These  are  quite 
similar  to  four  of  the  current  administrative  districts 
(A,  B,  C,  and  D) ,  with  East  Boston  treated  separately  and 
the  current  elementary  magnet  schools  included  in  the 
district  in  which  they  are  geographically  located.   The 
only  exception  is  the  Hernandez  Elementary  School,  whose 
unique  two-way  bilingual  program  will  be  open  to  elemen- 
tary students  in  all  parts  of  the  city.   Below  are  the 
schools  in  e^ch  new  district  (current  magnets  starred*) . 

Again,  let  me  indicate  that  programmatic  themes  will  be 
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established  in  several  District  C  schools.   Providing  the 
opportunity  for  several  schools  to  develop  magnet  programs 
seems  reasonable  and  fair,  since  none  of  the  schools 
placed  in  this  configuration  were  previously  magnets. 


DISTRICT  A 

Agassiz 

Baldwin 

J.  Curley* 

Ellis 

Farragut 

Fuller 

Gardner 

Garfield 

Hamilton 

Hennigan* 

Higginson 

Jackson-Mann* 

J.  Kennedy 

Longfellow 

Manning 

Mendell 

Parkman 

Tobin 

Trotter* 

Winship 


DISTRICT  B 

Bates 

Beethoven 

Channing 

Chittick 

Conley 

E.  Greenwood 
Grew 
Haley* 
Kilmer 

Lee 

Mattahunt 

Mozart 

Ohrenberger* 

Philbrick 

F.  Roosevelt 
P.Shaw 
Sumner 


DISTRICT  C 

Clap 

Condon 

Dever 

Dickerman 

Emerson 

Endicott 

Everett 

Fifield 

S.  Greenwood 

Holland 

Kenny 

Mason 

Marshall 

Mather 

Murphy 

O'Hearn 

Perkins 

Perry 

Russell 

Stone 

Taylor  (forme 

Tynan 

Winthrop 


DISTRICT  D 

Blackstone 

Eliot 

Hale* 

Harv.Kent 

Hurley 

Warren-Pr . 

Quincy 

E.  BOSTON 

Adams 

Alighieri 

Bradley 

Guild* 

P.  Kennedy 

McKay* 

O'Donnell 

Otis 


rly  in  B) 


Early  Learning  Centers  -  These  will  be  introduced  in  two 
phases: 

September  1987  -  Two  schools  will  be  designated  as  full- 
day  Early  Learning  Centers. 

September  1988  -  Six  more  Early  Learning  Centers  will  be 
added. 

All  eight  Early  Learning  Centers  will  implement  the  full- 
day,  surround-care  model  recommended  in  the  Superinten- 
dent's Early  Childhood  Education  report.   These  eight 
schools  will  be  selected  so  that  their  seating  capacity 
makes  an  equitable  number  of  Early  Learning  Center  seats 
available  to  each  district,  proportionate  to  its  student 
population. 

New  Grade  Structure  (K-lst,  2nd-5th)  -  Beginning  in 
September  1988,  all  elementary  schools  will  be 
reconfigured  into  either  K-lst  grade  schools  or  2nd-5th 
grade  schools.  With  the  exception  of  the  eight  Early 
Learning  Centers  in  #2  above,  the  K-lst  schools  will  have 
regular  half-day  kindergarten  programs  and  no  surround 
care  programs.   All  elementary  school  students  will  enter 
the  assignment  process  during  1987-88  in  order  to  be 
assigned  to  an  elementary  school  for  September  1988  in 
this  new  grade  configuration. 

There  will  be  two  kinds  of  schools  serving  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  students:. 
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-  Early  Learning  Centers  -  Eight  programs  (two  per 
district)  with  the  options  of  full-day  kindergarten  and 
before  and  after  school  day  care  in  the  same  building. 

-  Primary  schools  with  half-day  kindergarten  programs  and 
full-day  first  grades  without  the  before  and  after 
school  care. 

4.  School  Selections  -  Within  each  district,  parents  of 
children  eligible  for  kindergarten  and  first  grade  will 
receive  a  list  of  the  K-lst  grade  schools  in  their 
district,  including  the  two  Early  Learning  Centers. 
Parents  of  students  eligible  for  second  grade  through 
fifth  grade  will  receive  a  list  of  the  2nd-5th  grade 
schools  in  the  district. 

5.  East  Boston  -  Elementary  children  who  live  in  East  Boston 
will  be  able  to  select  schools  from  East  Boston,  District 
D,  and  from  some  schools  in  other  areas  of  the  city,  but 
will  be  guaranteed  admission  to  an  East  Boston  elementary 
school.   Efforts  will  be  made  to  recruit  East  Boston 
students  for  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  to 
attract  outside  students  to  East  Boston  schools. 

6.  Additional  Distinctive  Programmatic  Themes  -  The  former 
District  C  has  no  magnet  schools  within  its  boundaries. 

To  make  distinctive  program  offerings  equitable  across  the 
four  new  districts,  it  is  important  that  at  least  four 
schools  in  the  new  District  C  be  enhanced  with  distinctive 
programs,  including  computer  science,  foreign  languages, 
science,  and  Writing  to  Read. 

7.  Undersubscribed  Programs  -  Schools  with  special 
programmatic  themes  that  are  undersubscribed  by  students 
within  their  district  will  be  opened  to  students  in  other 
districts. 

Middle  Schools 

8.  Selection  Clusters  -  Parents  of  children  eligible  for  the 
sixth  grade  in  each  NDA  neighborhood  (and  new-to-the- 
system  middle  school  students)  will  be  given  a  list  of 
about  six  middle  schools  chosen  from  the  full  array  of 
middle  schools  (in  alphabetical  order): 


Barnes 

Edwards 

Lewenberg 

R.  Shaw 

Wheatley 

Cleveland 

Gavin 

Lewis 

Taft 

Wilson 

M.  Curley 

Holmes 

Mackey 

Thompson 

Dearborn 

Irving 

McCormack 

Timilty 

Edison 

King 

Rogers 

Tobin  6-8 

The  29  neighborhoods  identified  by  the  city's  Neighborhood 
Development  Agency  (NDA)  from  1980  Census  figures 
(currently  used  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development)  will  be  used  to 
assign  families  in  each  area  of  the  city  the  same^range  of 
middle  school  options. 
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•  DI  will  match  neighborhoods  to  middle  schools  located 
inside  and  outside  the  elementary  district  but  as  close  to 
home  as  possible.   These  clusters  will  be  chosen  in  such  a 
way  as  to  facilitate  desegregated  student  assignments  to 
each  school,  provide  students  with  an  equitable  mix  of 
program  options,  and  minimize  travel  time  for  students. 

9.  Exception  -  The  only  school  that  will  be  open  to  all 

middle  school-age  students  citywide  is  the  Mackey  Mosaic 
Program,  whose  unique  two-way  bilingual  program  will 
appear  on  the  cluster  lists  of  all  NDA  neighborhoods. 

10.  East  Boston  -  Middle  school  students  who  live  in  East 
Boston  will  be  able  to  select  from  a  cluster  of  middle 
schools  including  East  Boston  and  other  contiguous  areas, 
but  will  be  guaranteed  admission  to  the  Barnes  or  Umana. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  recruit  East  Boston  students  to 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  attract  other 
students  to  East  Boston  schools. 

High  Schools 

11.  School  Selections  -  Parents  of  students  eligible  for  the 
ninth  grade  (and  new-to-the-system  high  school  students) 
will  receive  a  list  of  all  high  schools,  each  of  which 
will  have  at  least  one  distinctive  theme  or  program,  in 
addition  to  the  special  vocational  programs,  to  rank- 
order: 

Boston  High  Burke  English       Umana 

Boston  Latin  Charlestown  Hyde  Park      West  Rox. 

Boston  Latin  Ac.  Copley  Square  Jamaica  Plain 

Boston  Tech.  Dorchester  Madison/ORC 

Brighton  East  Boston  South  Boston 

Students  who  take  the  examination  for  Boston  Latin,  Boston 
Latin  Academy,  and  Boston  Technical  will  also  apply  to  a 
selection  of  the  non-exam  high  schools.   This  dual 
assignment  process,  each  running  on  a  parallel  timetable, 
will  ensure  fair  participation  in  the  selection  for 
students  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  exam  schools.   Eighth 
grade  students  who  are  admitted  to  (and  accept)  an  exam 
school  will  then  withdraw  from  the  assignment  process  for 
the  other  schools  and  programs. 

Bilingual  and  Special  Education  Students 

12.  Assignment  Criteria  -  As  is  currently  the  case,  bilingual 
and  substantially-separate  Special  Education  students  will 
be  assigned  according  to  their  Lau  step  or  766  individual 
educational  plan.   Bilingual  and  special  education 
programs  will  be  distributed  equitably  throughout  the 
system. 

13.  Transition  period  -  In  order  to  encourage  mainstreaming 
and  to  ease  the  transition  for  these  students  once  they 
are  fully  mainstreamed,  bilingual  and  substantially- 
separate  special  education  students  will  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  current  school  for  the  next  full  school 
year  after  they  are  mainstreamed.   In  addition,  bilingual 
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and  substantially-separate  special  education  students  who 
are  mainstreamed  in  the  next-to-last  year  of  the  school 
(i.e.,  fourth  grade,  seventh  grade,  and  eleventh  grade) 
will  be  permitted  to  stay  in  that  school  through 
graduation. 

14.  Assessment  Center  -  The  Bilingual  Assessment  Center  will 
work  closely  with  the  district-based  Parent  Information 
Centers  (see  below)  to  ensure  proper  assessment  and 
placement  of  bilingual  students. 

Parity  of  Programs 

15.  Program  development  -  School,  district,  and  central  office 
development  efforts  will  focus  on  providing  an  equitable 
array  of  educational  choices  to  parents  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.   This  will  include  enhancing  or  creating 
distinctive  programs  in  an  increasing  number  of  schools, 
with  a  priority  on  areas  that  do  not  have  as  many 
distinctive  programmatic  offerings. 

Future  Demographic  Shifts 

16.  District  lines  and  the  cluster  of  school  choices  assigned 
to  each  NDA  area  will  be  reviewed  periodically  and  changed 
appropriately  to  reflect  changes  in  population  or 
racial/ethnic  ratios  in  districts, 

B.  Racial  Guidelines 

Overview  -  To  ensure  desegregation  in  every  school,  student 
assignments  will  be  made  within  clear  and  explicit  racial 
guidelines.   Student  assignments  must  fall  within  ten 
percentage  points  of  average  racial  percentages  of  black, 
white,  and  other  minority  students.   The  racial  parameters 
work  differently  for  elementary  schools  than  for  middle  and 
high  schools: 

Elementary  Schools 

1.  Assignment  Parameters  -  Students  will  be  assigned  to 
K-lst  grade  and  2nd-5th  grade  elementary  schools  with  two 
goals:   (a)  to  ensure  that  the  final  racial  percentages  of 
each  school  are  kept  within  ten  percentage  points  of 
district  regular  education  racial  percentages,  and 

(b)  to  give  each  parent  an  assignment  as  high  on  his  or 
her  list  of  preferences  as  possible. 

For  example,  in  a  district  with  an  average  enrollment  of 
45  percent  black,  20  percent  white,  and  35  percent  other 
minority,  a  school  could  be  assigned  between  55  and  35  percent 
black  students,  between  10  and  30  percent  white  students,  and 
between  25  and  45  percent  other  minority  students. 

2.  Calculating  racial  ratios  -  Bilingual  and  substantially- 
separate  special  education  students  will  be  excluded  from 
these  figures,  as  will  East  Boston  students,  but 
kindergarten  students  will  be  included. 
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Middle  and  High  Schools 

3.  Assignment  Parameters  -  Student  assignments  to  middle  and 
high  schools  will  be  made  with  two  goals:   (a)  to  ensure 
that  the  final  racial  percentages  of  each  school  are  kept 
within  ten  percentage  points  of  citywide  racial  percen- 
tages for  regular  education  students  for  that  level  (i.e., 
middle  schools  must  be  plus  or  minus  ten  percent  from 
middle  school  percentages,  high  schools  plus  or  minus  ten 
percent  from  high  school  figures) ;  and  (b)  to  give  each 
parent  a  school  as  high  on  his  or  her  list  of  preferences 
as  possible. 

4.  Calculating  racial  ratios  -  Bilingual  and  substantially- 
separate  special  education  students  will  not  be  counted  in 
these  figures;  East  Boston  students  will  not  be  included 
in  the  elementary  and  middle  school  figures;  exam  school 
students  will  not  be  counted  in  the  high  school 
percentages;  and  middle  school  percentages  will  be 
computed  at  two  levels:   sixth  grade,  including  all 
students  citywide,  and  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
(combined) ,  not  counting  students  enrolled  in  Boston  Latin 
and  Boston  Latin  Academy. 

Exceptions 

5.  East  Boston  -  East  Boston  schools  will  use  East  Boston 
racial  ratios.   K-8  East  Boston  students  of  all  racial 
groups  are  guaranteed  seats  in  East  Boston  schools.   Any 
East  Boston  student  who  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  new 
student  assignment  plan  may  do  so.   Minority  students  in 
grades  1-8  not  residing  in  East  Boston  may  apply  for  East 
Boston  schools.   Aggressive  recruiting  efforts  will  be 
made  to  attract  minority  students  to  East  Boston  schools 
and  non-minority  students  to  schools  outside  East  Boston. 

6.  Two-way  bilingual  -  The  Hernandez  School,  Mackey  School, 
and  others  based  on  the  two-way  bilingual  model  will  use 
court-permitted  percentages,  which  allow  a  greater 
concentration  of  bilingual  students. 

7.  Examination  schools  -  Boston  Latin,  Latin  Academy,  and 
Boston  Technical  will  continue  to  use  the  court-ordered 
racial  percentages. 

C.  Parent  Outreach 

Overview  -  A  key  component  to  the  proposed  student  assignment 
plan  is  effective,  continuous  outreach  that  brings  comprehen- 
sive information  on  school  programs  to  all  parents  so  they 
are  able  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  schools 
available  to  them.   This  will  be  accomplished  by  establishing 
four  Parent  Information  Centers  and  placing  parent  liaison 
workers  in  each  district.   These  workers  will  collaborate 
about  assignment  activities  with  each  school's  School  Parent 
Council  (SPC)  Co-Chairs. 

1.  Parent  Information  Centers  -  Establish  a  center  in  each 
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district  office.   The  Community  Superintendent  will  be 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  working  of  the  Center, 
including  its  outreach  efforts  in  the  district;  the 
Department  of  Implementation  will  have  final  say  about 
assignment  decisions.   Each  center  will  have  a  number  of 
key  characteristics,  including: 

-  Easily  accessible  to  parents  and  open  at  convenient 
hours 

-  Adequately  staffed  with  trained  personnel,  who  should  be 
Boston  Public  School  parents  wherever  possible;  at  peak 
assignment  periods,  extra  staff  will  be  added. 

-  Staffed  to  contact  the  parents  of  all  entry-level  and 
new-to-the-system  students  in  the  district,  provide 
school  tours  where  needed,  and  communicate  to  all 
district  language  groups. 

-  The  District  D  parent  information  center  will  be 
responsible  for  East  Boston  schools. 

2.  Decentralization  -  Each  Parent  Information  Center  will  be 
equipped  with  full  computer  links  to  the  Department  of 
Implementation,  so  it  can  register  new  regular  education 
students,  process  transfer  requests  and  appeals,  check 
schools'  racial  percentages,  and  in  most  cases  get  a 
decision  on  transfer  requests  within  24  hours.   A  district 
registration  officer,  who  reports  to  the  Community 
Superintendent,  will  be  assigned  to  each  district  to 
process  student  and  transportation  assignments. 

3.  Bilingual  Assessment  -  An  essential  duty  of  the  staff  of 
the  Parent  Information  Centers  will  be  to  make  appoint- 
ments for  any  students  needing  assessment  at  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  Language  Assessment  Center. 

4.  High  School  Information  -  Parents  will  be  able  to  register 
for  a  high  school  at  any  of  the  Parent  Information 
Centers.   During  peak  registration  periods,  each  center's 
staff  will  include  a  person  well-versed  in  high  school 
options,  and  detailed  information  about  each  high  school 
program  will  be  available  at  each  center.   Simple 
procedures  for  visiting  high  schools  will  be  set  up. 

5.  Information  Booklet  -  Each  Parent  Information  Center  will 
prepare  and  distribute  information  booklets  on  schools  in 
its  district.   The  booklets  will  be  clear,  accurate, 
jargon-free,  and  highly  professional  in  appearance,  and 
provide  the  following  information: 

-Location  and  picture  of  each  school 
-Information  on  the  staff 
-Enrollment  and  available  seats 
-Racial  statistics  for  each  school 
-School  performance  and  profile 
-Distinctive  programs  and  features 
-Opportunities  for  parent  participation  in  school 
activities 

In  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  format  among  the 
booklets,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Implementation 
will  approve  the  final  material  before  publication. 
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Additional  Parent  Information  -  Parent  Information  Centers 
will  supplement  the  booklets  with  other  information  about 
schools,  including  videotapes  or  slide  shows,  district 
newsletters,  etc.   All  information  will  be  provided  in 
languages  appropriate  to  the  populations  served  by  the 
district. 


Recruitment  Event  -  In  addition  to  providing  information 
to  parents  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Parent  Information  Centers 
will  hold  a  major  outreach/recruitment  event  each  fall  at 
which  parents  will  be  able  to  meet  representatives  of 
every  school  in  the  district  and  learn  about  each  school 
and  its  programs.   This  event  will  be  a  primary 
opportunity  for  schools  to  showcase  themselves  and  to 
interest  prospective  parents. 


8.  Parent  liaisons  -  Part-time  parent  liaison  workers  will  be 
placed  in  each  district  to  carry  out  the  following  duties: 

-  Conduct  personal  outreach  to  parents. 

-  Work  with  the  staff  on  identifying  attractive  programs. 

-  Collaborate  with  the  Citywide  Parents  Council  (CPC)  Co- 
Chairs  on  the  development  of  a  regular  newsletter  on 
school  activities  for  parents. 

-  Work  to  maximize  parent  attendance  at  school  functions 
and  meetings. 


D.  The  Student  Assignment  Process 

Overview  -  The  proposed  assignment  process  provides  parents 
of  entering  K-lst  grade  and  2nd-5th  grade  elementary 
students,  middle  school  students,  and  high  school  students 
with  a  list  of  schools  to  rank-order,  and  sets  up  a  timetable 
for  equitably  deciding  on  student  assignments  that  meet  goals 
of  equity  and  racial  balance. 

1.  Registration  -  In  December  of  each  year,  parents  of 
eligible  students  (see  #3  below)  will  register  at  their 
district  Parent  Information  Center  or  at  the  Department  of 
Implementation.   At  that  time,  they  will  receive  lists  of 
the  K-lst  grade  and  2nd-5th  Grade  elementary  schools, 
middle  schools,  and/or  high  schools  available  to  their 
children,  and  will  be  asked  to  rank-order  at  least  half  of 
those  schools  (for  example,  a  parent  with  ten  elementary 
school  choices  will  select  and  rank-order  at  least  five) . 
These  rank-ordered  lists  will  be  the  starting  point  for 
the  Department  of  Implementation's  computer  processing  to 
determine  school  assignments. 

2.  Ground  Rules  -  There  will  be  a  clear  understanding  that 
(a)  parents  are  not  guaranteed  their  choices,  (b)  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  give  them  as  high  a  choice  on  their 
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list  as  possible  within  each  school's  racial  guidelines 
and  seating  capacity,  and  (c)  the  more  selections  they 
make,  the  greater  their  chance  of  receiving  one  of  their 
choices. 

3.  Students  Eligible  -  The  new  assignment  process  will  be 
introduced  for  students  eligible  for  entry-level  grades, 
new-to-the-system  students,  all  elementary  students 
(because  of  the  reconfiguration  of  grade  structure) ,  and 
all  middle  and  high  school  students  who  want  to  transfer 
from  their  current  school.   All  middle  and  high  school 
students  will  be  "grandfathered"  -  that  is,  permitted  to 
continue  attending  their  current  school.   As  noted  above, 
elementary  and  middle  school  students  in  East  Boston  are 
exempt  from  the  plan  and  are  guaranteed  seats  in  East 
Boston  schools,  although  any  East  Boston  student  who 
wishes  to  be  part  of  the  new  assignment  plan  may  register 
and  make  choices. 

4.  Bilingual  and  substantially-separate  special  education 
students  will  continue  to  be  assigned  to  programs  that 
meet  their  step  requirements  or  individual  education 

plans.   In  order  to  encourage  mainstreaming  and  ease  the        , 
transition  for  students  who  move  out  of  these  programs, 
fully-mainstreamed  students  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  present  school  the  next  full  school  year  after  they 
are  mainstreamed. 

5.  Outreach  -  Parent  Information  Centers  (see  above)  and 
parent  liaisons  will  make  aggressive  efforts  to  inform  all 
parents  of  the  merits  of  the  schools  available  to  them  and 
convince  all  parents  to  rank-order  the  full  range  of 
schools  in  their  cluster.   Efforts  will  be  made  to 
interest  East  Boston  students  in  options  outside  their 
community  and  attract  students  from  other  parts  of  the 
city  to  East  Boston  schools. 

6.  Annual  Calendar  -  The  timetable  for  each  year's  student 
assignment  process  will  be  as  follows: 

November  -  Parent  outreach,  media  campaign, 

recruitment  events,  and  school  open 
houses  occur. 

December  -  Parents  fill  out  assignment  forms, 

rank-ordering  the  schools  available 
to  them. 

December  30th  -        Assignment  forms  due  in  district 

offices  or  at  Court  Street  (all 
applications  made  up  to  this  date 
will  be  considered  to  have  been 
made  on  the  same  day) . 

January/February  -     Parents'  rank-ordered  lists  are 

computer  processed  and  student 
assignments  made  within  school 
capacity  and  racial  parameters. 
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Late  February  -        After  the  first  computer  run, 

waiting  lists  are  established; 
these  are  updated  on  each 
subsequent  run. 

March  1st  -  Student  assignments  are  finalized 

and  sent  to  parents  and  schools 
(with  the  statement  that 
assignments  are  subject  to 
successful  completion  of  the 
grade) . 

March-August  -         Late  assignments  are  processed  (see 

below) . 

Underenrolled  schools  recruit 
students  (see  below) . 

January  -  Transfer  requests  are  processed. 

Year-round  -  Registration  and  assignment  of  new- 

to-the-system  students  occurs. 

7.  Assignment  Priorities  -  The  following  criteria  will  be 
used  to  assign  students,  in  this  order: 

-  A  computerized  lottery/random  selection  process  will 
list  students  according  to  option,  i.e.,  first  among 
those  for  whom  the  school  was  first  choice,  then  among 
those  who  made  other  first  choices.  When  all  first 
choices  are  reviewed  and  students  are  assigned  to  the 
extent  possible,  second  choices  will  be  processed,  and 
so  on. 

-  If  a  school  is  oversubscribed  in  two  or  three  racial 
categories,  those  racial  groups  will  be  limited  to 
average  percentage  until  the  lowest-subscribed  racial 
group  reaches  its  minimum  percent.  When  all  racial 
groups  have  reached  at  least  the  minimum  percentage,  the 
oversubscribed  racial  group(s)  may  be  assigned  up  to 
maximum  capacity. 

-  For  oversubscribed  schools,  this  is  the  order  of 
priority  of  assignments: 

a.  Siblings  will  be  assigned  based  on  racial 
percentages  and  available  seats.   This  will  be  true 
at  entry-level  grades  if  seats  for  that  race  are 
available  in  the  school.   One  exception:   sibling 
preference  will  not  be  given  to  families  that  no 
longer  live  in  the  neighborhood  for  which  the  school 
is  a  designated  school  of  choice. 

b.  within  the  computerized  ranking,  those  students  who 
live  within  one  mile  walking  distance  of  an 
elementary  school. 

The  computerized  random  selection  process  will  continue 
until  all  options  ranked  by  parents  are  exhausted.   At 
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that  point,  those  students  who  did  not  receive  an 
assignment  and  cannot  be  contacted  to  make  additional 
choices  will  be  assigned  to  schools  where  their  racial 
group  is  needed  to  meet  racial  guidelines, 

8.  Outreach  to  parents  of  unassigned  students  -  Inevitably,  a 
small  pool  of  unassigned  students  will  remain  after  these 
steps  because  space  is  not  available  in  the  schools  they 
selected,  because  they  did  not  make  enough  choices  on 
their  selection  forms,  or  because  they  did  not  register  or 
make  selections.   Parent  Information  Center  personnel  will 
contact  these  parents  in  January,  February,  and  March  and: 

-  Suggest  alternative  schools  that  have  vacant  seats  for 
their  racial  group,  and  offer  information  and  a  tour  of 
those  schools. 

-  Provide  placement  of  the  students  in  one  of  the  schools 
selected  by  their  parents. 

-  Make  it  clear  that  if  the  parent  does  not  choose  one  of 
these  schools  within  10  days,  the  child  will  be  assigned 
to  a  school  specified  by  DI. 

9.  On-Going  Registration  -  During  the  rest  of  the  school 
year,  registration  of  new  entrants  for  the  subsequent  year 
will  be  processed  on  a  bi-annual  basis,  and  all  applica- 
tions received  during  the  month  will  be  considered  to  have 
been  made  on  the  same  day.   Parents  of  regular  education 
students  will  be  notified  of  assignments  within  three 
working  days  of  the  last  day  of  the  month.   After  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  applications  will  be  processed 
as  received.   Notification  of  assignments  will  be  made 
within  three  working  days. 

10.  Stability  -  Once  a<>  student  is  assigned  to  a  school,  he  or 
she  will  be  guaranteed  a  seat  in  that  school  until  gradua- 
tion, unless  a  transfer  request  is  granted.   Elementary 
and  middle  school  students  who  change  their  residence  and 
move  out  of  a  district  during  the  school  year  will  be 
granted  an  immediate  transfer  to  a  selected  school  in 
their  new  area.   If  they  so  desire,  they  will  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  current  school  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  but  transportation  will  not  be  guaranteed.   The 
following  year,  such  students  must  apply  for  assignment  to 
a  school  in  the  district  where  they  then  reside. 

11.  Transfers  -  All  currently-enrolled  students  requesting 
transfers  between  schools  and  programs  will  be  subject  to 
the  new  assignment  process.   Programmatic  transfer 
requests  will  be  considered  mid-year,  with  transfers 
granted  if  both  the  sending  and  the  receiving  schools  are 
left  within  ten  percentage  points  of  their  relevant 
average  racial  percentages.   As  long  as  both  the  sending 
and  receiving  schools  remain  in  compliance,  variations  in 
racial  ratios  between  the  schools  will  not  be  considered 
in  transfer  decisions. 

12.  Alternate  selections  and  waiting  lists  -  The  opportunity 
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to  accept  an  assignment,  review  and  select  an  alternate 
school,  or  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list  for  a  particular 
school  will  be  available  to  parents  at  mid-year.   Requests 
for  alternate  assignment  or  for  waiting  lists  will  be 
considered  new  applications  and  will  be  dated  in  the 
registration  period  during  which  they  are  received.   A 
parent  may  choose  to  be  placed  on  the  waiting  list  of  one 
school,  and  will  keep  that  place  on  the  waiting  list  until 
mid-year,  unless  he  or  she  voluntarily  withdraws. 

13.  Appeals  -  A  process  will  be  established  for  parents  who 
feel  the  assignment  process  has  not  been  applied  equitably 
in  their  case  or  feel  that  extraordinary  medical  or 
personal  circumstances  merit  special  consideration.   The 
appeals  process  will  be  similar  to  the  one  currently  used, 
with  the  following  change:   the  Department  of 
Implementation  will  forward  a  formal  written  denial  or 
acceptance,  including  a  full  explanation  of  the  reasons, 
to  the  parent,  the  principal  of  the  requested  school,  and 
the  Community  Superintendent.   The  Senior  Advisor  of  the 

'  Department  of  Implementation  will  be  the  final  authority 
on  all  appeals. 

14.  Transportation  -  Assignments  for  bus  and  van  transporta- 
tion will  be  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Implementa- 
tion's Transportation  Unit  so  that  all  students  entitled 
to  transportation  have  their  next-year  assignments  by  June 
15th,  and  so  that  students  who  receive  transfers  have 
transportation  assignments  within  48  hours. 


E.  School  Improvement  Efforts 

Overview  -  By  significantly  increasing  the  number  of  schools 
each  parent  may  select,  the  proposed  student  assignment 
process  challenges  each  school  to  offer  programs  that  will 
attract  a  fully-desegregated  student  body.   The  incentives 
built  into  the  process  will  energize  school  staffs,  catalyze 
improvement  efforts  at  the  school,  district,  and  central 
office  level,  and  act  as  an  important  part  of  the  Boston 
Education  Plan's  overall  strategy  for  bringing  a  first-rate 
education  to  every  student.   The  following  steps  are  designed 
to  provide  support  to  schools  that  may  not  at  first  attract 
their  complement  of  students  within  racial  guidelines. 

1.  Analysis  and  Planning  -  As  soon  as  figures  on  parent 
selections  and  student  assignments  are  available, 
appropriate  Boston  Public  School  administrators  will 
identify  those  schools  that  are  undersubscribed  and/or 
outside  racial  guidelines  and  immediately  determine  the 
reasons  this  occurred  and  plan  remedies. 

The  following  additional  distinctive  programs  are  planned 
for  high  schools: 

Law  and  Government 

Visual  and  Performing  Arts 
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Finance  and  Banking 

Medical  Careers 

College   Preparation/Traditional 

Media 

Environmental  Science 

Computers 

Public  Service 

2.  Remedies  -  Special  planning  efforts,  special  resource  or 
program  enhancements,  facility  repairs  and  renovation,  and 
other  improvements  will  be  considered  to  enhance  the 
appeal  and  performance  of  these  schools. 

3.  Support  -  Schools  will  be  given  the  resources  and  the 
support  to  develop  school  plans  that  will  make  them 
attractive  to  students  of  all  races  and  that  will  respond 
to  parent  preferences. 

4.  Replicating  successes  -  In  cases  where  certain  schools  or 
programs  are  oversubscribed,  a  district  will  be  supported  ■ 
however  possible  in  expanding  or  replicating  the 
successful  model. 


F.  Steps  for  Phasing  in  the  Plan 

Overview  -  A  plan  involving  such  major  changes  in  current 
procedures  will  need  to  be  introduced  gradually  over  a  period 
of  years.   Below  are  the  steps  through  which  the  plan  should 
be  phased  in.   The  new  school  assignment  plan  cannot  work 
unless  these  actions  are  undertaken  as  an  integral  part  of 
implementation . 

1.  Necessary  steps  -  The  following  steps  are  proposed  for 
phasing  in  the  new  student  assignment  plan: 

1987-88    -  Review  and  approval  by  School  Committee 

-  Appoint  a  small  task  force  to  work  full  time 
to  carry  out  operational  planning  for  new 
student  assignment  procedures 

-  Conduct  a  simulated  run  of  the  parent  choice 
process  to  gather  data. 

-  Establish  and  staff  Parent  Information 
Centers 

-  Prepare  material  explaining  the  new  process 
to  parents  and  the  media,  and  carry  out  a 
public  relations  campaign  on  the  new 
student  assignment  process 

-  Pilot  two  full-day  Early  Learning  Centers 

•       -  Choose  sites  for  eight  more  full-day  Early 
Learning  Centers,  two  per  district 
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-  Prepare  for  reconfiguration  of  all  elementary 
schools  into  the  K-l/K-2/Grade  1  and  2nd-5th 
grade  structure. 

-  Carry  out  program  development  to  make  all 
schools  attractive  and  ensure  parity  of 
educational  programs  in  each  parent  cluster 

-  Develop  a  coherent  citywide  plan  for  high 
schools,  including  distinctive  themes  for 
each  school 

-  Hire  parent  liaisons  for  each  school 

-  Augment  the  system's  capacity  to  publicize 
positive  programs  and  schools  through  a 
Central  Information  Office 

-  Conduct  the  first  round  of  parent  choices 
(December-March) 

-  1988-89  -  Reconfigure  all  elementary  schools  into  the 

K-l/K-2/Grade  1  and  2nd-5th  grade  structure. 

-    Complete  implementation  of  new  student 
assignment  process 

2.  Program  Diversity  -  For  reasons  of  equity,  it  is  vital 
that  each  elementary  district  have  a  similar  mix  of 
program  offerings.   This  includes  such  options  as  multi- 
graded  classes,  continuous  progress  programs,  alternative 
education  programs,  science,  computers,  performing  arts, 
creative  arts,  career  exploration,  etc.   Working  with 
principals,  staff,  and  parents,  each  district  superinten- 
dent must  ensure  that  programs,  external  resources,  and 
educational  options  are  equitably  allocated  in  order  to 
bring  coherence  to  the  district  and  to  make  sure  each 
district  contains  certain  agreed-upon  elements.   One 
method  of  determining  school  themes  and  special  programs 
and  winning  ownership  for  those  programs  at  the  grass- 
roots level  will  be  parent  surveys  conducted  at  the  school 
or  district  level. 

3.  Evaluation  -  A  vital  part  of  introducing  the  new  student 
assignment  process  will  be  evaluating  its  effectiveness 
over  a  period  of  three  years.   The  following  criteria 
should  be  used  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
plan. 

-  Desegregation  -  The  number  and  percent  of  students 
attending  schools  that  are  in  compliance  with  racial 
guidelines  (i.e.,  within  the  ten-percentage-point 
limit) . 

-  Parent  satisfaction  -  Parents'  attitudes  toward  their 
school  choices  as  measured  by  questionnaires  and 
interviews. 
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-  Placement  statistics  -  The  percent  of  parents  receiving 
their  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  etc.  school  choice, 
and  the  percent  of  students  assigned  to  a  school  not 
selected. 

-  Systemwide  enrollment  -  The  percent  of  the  city's 
school-age  population  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  First-year  monitoring  -  It  is  important  that  the 

Superintendent  receive  a  timely  analysis  on  the  first 
round  of  the  new  assignment  process.   An  external 
monitoring  group  should  be  established  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  the  first  cycle  and  report  to  the 
Superintendent.   This  review  should  continue  in  each 
subsequent  year,  but  is  especially  important  with  the 
first. 

Conclusion 

This  report  proposes  changes  in  the  present  student  assign- 
ment process  that  would  result  in  better  parent  information 
about  schools,  greater  parent  choice,  a  challenge  to  schools 
to  improve  their  drawing  and  holding  power,  and  guarantees  of 
at  least  as  much  numerical  desegregation  as  exists  now. 
These  are  important  changes,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they 
will  be  a  major  step  forward  from  our  current  system. 
Improvements  in  the  student  assignment  process  will  combine 
with  other  improvements  proposed  in  the  Boston  Education  Plan 
to  provide  marked  improvements  in  student  achievement  and 
parent  satisfaction  with  our  schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

These  eleven  sets  of  recommendations,  combined  with  the 
Adolescent  Issues  and  Early  Childhood  recommendations 
submitted  in  March  and  three  recommendations  that  will  be 
submitted  later  in  May,  are  the  product  of  a  long  and 
inclusive  planning  process  that  has  involved  input  from 
hundreds  of  members  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  community. 
The  recommendations  present  solutions  to  virtually  all  the 
problems  identified  by  The  Boston  Education  Plan  Project 
Teams  and  by  others  who  have  analyzed  the  school  system  in 
recent  years. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  if  we  implement  these  recommendations, 
we  will  see  marked  improvements  in  school  effectiveness  and 
student  achievement.   This  will  occur  because  of  the 
following  initiatives  contained  in  The  Boston  Education  Plan 
recommendations: 

1.  Citywide  curriculum  consistency  -  The  adoption  of  a  single 
basal  textbook  series  in  reading  and  mathematics,  a 
citywide  writing  folder  approach  in  writing,  and  a  common 
philosophy  toward  teaching  and  school  administration  for 
training,  supervision,  and  evaluation  will  improve  the 
quality  of  learning  in  classrooms  throughout  the  system. 

2.  More  rigorous  promotion  standards  -  Higher  standards  in 
reading  and  mathematics  at  "gate"  grades  will  encourage 
students  who  are  having  academic  difficulty  to  work  harder 
and  will  help  school-based  staff  to  identffy  at-risk 
students  and  meet  their  learning  needs. 

3.  Additional  learning  time  for  at-risk  students  -  More  time 
for  reading  and  math  during  the  school  day,  combined  with 
after-school  and  Saturday  sessions  for  at-risk  students, 
will  raise  the  overall  level  of  achievement  and  improve 
the  basic  skills  of  students  who  are  having  the  most 
difficulty. 

4.  Training  and  materials  for  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors -  My  recommendations  call  for  intensive  training  of 
all  staff  in  effective  methodologies,  and  a  system  for 
ensuring  that  each  classroom  has  the  materials  needed  to 
teach  the  curriculum  effectively. 

5.  Increased  accountability  for  school  performance  -  Each 
school  will  be  held  responsible  for  ensuring  that  its 
students  make  good  academic  progress  each  year.   This  will 
help  reward  effective  schools,  and  provide  information  for 
improving  or  reorganizing  schools  that  are  less  effective. 

6.  Wider  extracurricular  offerings  in  secondary  schools  - 


Conclusion 

Implementation  of  my  recommendations  will  bring  a  more 
balanced  and  enriched  school  experience  to  our  middle  and 
high  school  students,  which  will  encourage  them  to  stay  in 
school  to  benefit  from  the  improved  academic  programs. 

7.  Middle  and  high  school  themes  -  By  ensuring  that  all 
secondary  schools  have  distinctive  themes  (for  example, 
Law  and  Government,  Banking  and  Finance,  Performing  Arts), 
we  can  make  these  schools  more  attractive  to  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  provide  a  richer  and  more 
diverse  learning  experience  for  all  our  students. 

8.  First-rate  school  facilities  -  The  boldest  part  of  The 
Boston  Education  Plan  is  my  proposal  to  go  beyond  the 
Unified  Facilities  Plan  and  strive  for  first-class 
physical  status  for  all  Boston  schools.   If  we  can  achieve 
the  goal  of  decent  school  environments  for  students  and 
staff,  we  will  have  provided  an  important  part  of  the 
solution  to  the  sense  of  low  expectations  and  decay  in  the 
Boston  system. 

9.  Safe  and  Orderly  Schools  -  My  recommendations  build  on 
successful  efforts  in  recent  years  to  provide  learning 
environments  in  which  all  students  can  attend  school 
without  fear. 

10.  Student  assignment  process  -  Implementation  of  the 
proposed  assignment  process  will  increase  parent 
information  and  choice,  help  spur  school  improvement,  and 
ensure  at  least  as  much  desegregation  as  the  current 
system.   The  student  assignment  recommendations  are  the 
most  significant  change  in  this  process  since  court- 
ordered  desegregation  began  in  1974. 

It  is  the  combination  of  all  these  recommendations  that  will 
provide  the  gains  in  student  achievement  that  are  the  "bottom 
line"  in  any  educational  system.   I  believe  that  the  combined 
effect  of  citywide  curriculum  consistency,  more  rigorous 
promotion  standards,  more  time  on  task  for  students  who  are 
having  difficulty,  improved  training  and  materials  for 
teachers,  increased  accountability  for  school  performance, 
wider  extracurricular  offerings  in  secondary  schools,  first- 
rate  school  facilities,  distinctive  middle  and  high  school 
themes,  safer  and  more  orderly  schools,  and  a  revised  student 
assignment  process  -  all  these  together  will  bring  about  a 
rejuvenation  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.   I  look  forward  to 
the  prompt  approval  of  these  proposals  and  to  their 
implementation  over  the  next  few  years. 
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